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CI  lAFFEK  1. 

l^LAN  OF  Tin:  INVESTIGATION 

Prolyl! •!>  no  Mil»joct  in  piiysiolo^ical  chemistry  has  receivetl  so  much 
desultory  ex|)eiimental  attention  as  has  that  of  the  effects  of  ethyl 
alcoljol  on  orj!;anic  processes.  We  have  numerous  systematic  and 
exhaustive  (•()ntril)utorv  studies  on  tiic  jjiiysiolo^y  of  the  proteins,  of  the 
carbohydrates,  and  of  the  fats;  hut  in  sj)ite  of  the  fact  that  several 
million  peoi)le  rejiidarly  obtain  a  somewhat  larj^er  j)roportion  of  their 
total  enerjiv  re(|uirement  from  alcohol  than  they  do  from  jirotein.  there 
has  l)een  no  adecjuate,  systematic  investigation  of  the  metabolism  of 
alcohol  and  its  physiolojjical  action.  This  is  a  misfortune  to  science. 
On  these  grounds  the  Nutrition  Lalxtratory  believed  it  imjx^rtant  to 
classify  the  lines  of  research,  anil  to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  an 
extended  systematic  investigation  into  the  ))hysiolo«iical  action  of  ethyl 
alcoliol  in  man. 

While  tlu^  central  ]in)blems  of  the  plan  are  (piotions  of  general 
physiology  and  total  metabolism,  it  seemed  tlesirable  that  there  should 
l)e  a  correlated  investigation  of  the  jisychological  effects  of  alcohol. 
Accordingly.  ;:-  the  plan  indicates,  a  definite  program  \va>  arranged 
for  the  study  of  the  specific  efTects  of  alcohol  on  the  various  neural 
processes.  This  plan.'  which  was  j)rivately  printeil  antl  is.<ued  under 
date  of  January  I,  I'.U.S,  is  rej)rinted  in  full,  with  minor  tyj)ograj)hical 
changes,  as  .\j)j)rndix  I  of  this  monograph. 

As  a  conse(iuenc(>  of  thc^  distribution  of  this  plan  among  scientists  in 
l^urojx'  and  in  .Vmerica,  W(>  received  a  large  nvnnber  of  conunents  and 
suggestions  which  showed  clearl>  that  the  program  was  given  serious 
consideration.  Many  scientists  granted  personal  interviews  and  frii'ly 
discus.sed  the  problems.  These  are  Drs.  Paul  H('g''i-  Slosse.  and  \'an 
Laer.  of  Brussels;  .VKjuier  and  Hertran<l.  of  Pari<:  Kossel.  of  Heidel- 
berg; Cohnheim.  of  Hamburg:  .Ia(|Uet  and  Staehelin.  of  liasel;  Fano. 
of  Florence*;  l.uciaiii.  of  Home;  Tangl  and  \'erzar.  of  Hudai>est ;  Durig. 
Kassowitz,  and  Hans  Horst  Meyer,  of  \'ienna;  I'ranck.  (Jriiber.  F. 
Miiller.  and  Ni'ubauer,  of  .Mimich;  His,  Rubncr.  and  Zuntz.  <»f  lierlin; 
SchaternikotT.  of  Moscow:  .Mbitsky,  Kartaschel'sky .  Likhat.-^chefT.  and 
Pawlow.  of  Petrograd:  Tigerstedt  and  \'on  Wendt.  of  Helsingfors; 
.Vrrhenius.   Johans.son,   and    Sante.sson.    of    Stockholm:    Hasselbalch. 


'Tcntativf  Pl:\n  for  ;i  Prop<»s<tl  Iiivestijtntion  into  the  Phys^olo^lr■.•^l  A'tion  of  F!th>H  Alcohol 
in  M:vn.      Boston.  I'.U;;.      l,Il(•printt^l  aa  .\ppcudix  I.) 
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Henriques,  and  Krogh,  of  Copenhagen;  Hamburger,  of  Groningen; 
Pekelharing  and  Zwaardemacher,  of  Utrecht;  Pembrey,  of  London; 
Schaefer,  of  Edinburgh;  and  Martin,  of  Boston. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  supplemented  their  personal  interviews 
by  carefulh'  written  statements  with  regard  to  the  program,  and 
friendly,  helpful  letters  were  also  received  from  the  following:  Drs. 
Hemmeter,  Baltimore;  Metzner,  Basel;  Bickel,  Friedenthal,  and  Grot- 
jahn,  Berlin;  Klilpe,  Bonn;  Cannon,  Cabot,  Councilman,  W.  F.  Dear- 
born, Edsall,  Hunt,  Joslin,  and  Rosenau,  Boston;  Cleghorn,  Brantford, 
Canada;  Aron  and  Rosenfeld,  Breslau;  Hari,  Budapest;  Langfeld, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Rivers,  Cambridge,  England;  MacNider, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  Hough,  Charlottesville,  Virginia; 
Carlson,  Freeman,  and  Judd,  Chicago;  MacLeod  and  Sollmann, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Sewall,  Denver;  Kirkpatrick,  Fitchburg;  Mora- 
witz,  Freiburg;  Cattell,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  New  York;  Miiller, 
Gottingen;  Abderhalden  and  Schmidt,  Halle;  Bingham,  Hanover,  New- 
Hampshire;  Cushny  and  Horsley,  London;  Davenport,  Long  Island, 
New  York;  Cady,  Middletown,  Connecticut;  Rosemann  and  Krum- 
macher,  Miinster;  Galeotti,  Naples;  Berthelot,  Neuchatel;  Henderson 
and  Mendel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Coleman,  Dana,  and  Thorn- 
dike,  New  York;  Douglas,  Oxford;  Hare  and  Keen,  Philadelpliia; 
HoUtscher,  Pirkenhammer  bei  Karlsbad;  Brooks,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Pick,  Prague;  Shaffer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Crawford,  Palo 
Alto,  California;  Geill,  Viborg;  Goddard,  Vineland,  New  Jersey;  Franz, 
Langworthy,  and  Salant,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Helpful  criticism  of  the  psychological  program  was  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  partial  presentation  of  our  data  at  the  1914  meeting 
of  Experimental  Psj^chologists  at  Columbia  University  and  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  1915. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  tentative  plan  filled  a  real  need.  The 
principle  of  commencing  a  new  alcohol  research  upon  definitely  organ- 
ized hnes  was  fully  approved  by  practically  all  of  the  scientists  with 
whom  we  conferred.  While  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  is  committed  to 
a  continuation  of  the  investigation,  and  while  definite  arrangements 
have  been  formulated  to  make  the  alcohol  investigation,  either  on  the 
physiological  side  or  on  the  psychological  side,  a  substantial  part  of 
each  year's  work,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  or  a  dozen  laboratories 
can  adequately  complete  this  program  in  a  decade.  Consequently,  as 
the  published  program  clearly  stated,  it  was  presented  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  suggest  profitable  Unes  of  articulated  research  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  laboratories  and  institutions  whose  facilities  and 
interests  particularly  fit  them  for  undertaking  the  various  problems. 

In  the  tentative  plan  no  suggestions  were  made  for  digesting  the 
literature  of  alcohol.  The  accumulation  of  scientific  research  upon  the 
physiology  and  psychology  of  alcohol  has  been  in  more  or  less  active 


PLAN    OF    THF    INVERTIOATIOX.  H 

projiic-^s  fur  ilic  la>t  liall  (eiituiN .  An  ciujriiious  number  of  titles  is 
in('iu<i('<l  in  i\w  availaldr  bililiojrrapliics,  notably  those  of  Abderhaiden' 
and  X'iazenisky."  Many  of  tliese  researches  are  at  ])resent  absolut^'ly 
inaceessil)le  to  us.  To  cover  all  adequately  would  be  tlie  labor  of 
years.  To  delay  experimentation  until  a  complete  difjest  had  been 
made  would  have  meant  to  postpone  experimental  wt^rk  indefinitely. 
We  have  attempted  to  digest  the  main  experimental  investigations  per- 
taining to  the  special  pha.ses  of  the  alcohol  problem  of  which  we  treat 
in  this  book;  but  we  have  written  with  a  painful  sense  of  many  omis- 
sions that  sliould  apjx'ar  in  any  attempt  to  record  faithfully  each 
experimenter's  share  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
psychology  of  alcohol.  Our  lists  of  works  cited  disclaim  any  prctenxe 
of  being  a  comi)lete  collection  of  the  relevant  literature.  For  such. 
reference  must  be  made  to  tlie  excellent  bibliograjjhies  ju.st  cited. 

The  investigation  of  certain  purely  physiological  phaj?es  of  the  alcohol 
problem  was  begun  concurrently  with  the  investigation  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory.  But  the  larger  proportion  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Nutrition  Laboratory  in  the  alcohol  investigation  during  the  academic 
year  of  1918-14  were  concentrated  upon  the  psychological  program. 
This  arrangement  seemed  desirable,  since  we  were  forced  to  tiike 
advantage  of  the  relatively  short  time  that  Dodge  could  be  free  from 
his  academic  work.  This  first  publication  under  the  general  plan  for 
the  systematic  investigation  of  alcohol  con.sefjuently  has  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  neuro-muscidar  tissue,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  mental  oj^erations  and  conduct. 

Neither  the  technical  nor  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  pha.se  of  the 
problem  were  underestimated.  .\s  we  i)ointeil  out  in  the  psychological 
program,  unfortunately  only  the  simpler  and  more  elementary  neuro- 
muscul.MP  i^rocesses  can  l)e  studied  directly  by  ]>re.sent  laboratory" 
technitjues.  Of  the  important  high(>r  mental  and  moral  processes 
there  is  at  present  scant  probability  for  swuring  experimental  dat^i  of 
scientilic  relial»ility.  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  measuring  them  ex|>eri- 
mentally  in  any  dirict  way.  This  technical  defe<'t  is  a  serious  limita- 
tion to  all  experimental  investigations  of  the  jv^^ychological  effects  of 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  since  it  is  in  i)recisely  these  directions  that  our 
general  and  seientilic  exju'rience  indicates  that  the  etTect*^  of  alcohol 
are  jirobably  the  most  .serious.'  It  is  in  these  directions  also  that 
animal  exi)erimentation  most  necnls  to  be  supplementcnl  by  dnt,i  frt>m 
human  subjects.     The  present  investigation  makes  no  pretense  to  have 


'.\tHlorl):»l(li'ii.  I^n>li(>jtmpliii'  <it>r  f^i'iucii  wi— M'a»<ii:miichi"u  Luonnur  \iik-t  ucu  .\iKoh<ji 
unci  dcu  .\lk<>l»i)Ii«inii.-i.  lU-rlin  .'unl  \"iciin!i,  I'.HM. 

*\'ia«oni>ky.  A  liitilioiiniphx'  i>ii  the  <j»i«'>ti<iii  of  .ilrohKlism,  Montow.  I'^i".!.  Part  I.  (Russian.) 
The  Rusdi.in  orinin:il,  toKfthor  with  an  EtiKlish  translation  ninde  !■>•  II.  .\.  Norman  and  U.  B. 
Dine,  are  l>oth  on  lil«>  at  the  Nutrition  l^il>orator>-. 

'Hodtrr.  Poi>  Soi.  Monthly,  lS«M>-97.  50.  pp.  ."iOl  .ind  7<>«>:  Hunt,  Hyjr.  I„ih..  l*uhlic  Health  mnd 
Marine-Hospital  Si>r\ii-«'  Hull.  No.  3o.  1W7;  Laitincn.  if^'it^chr.  f.  llyg.  u.  lafectiouBkrankheiten. 
1907.  58.  p.  lao. 
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solved  this  fundamental  technical  dif!icult3%  We  beUeve,  however, 
that  in  our  selection  of  definitely  related  groups  of  meavsurable  phe- 
nomena we  have  not  only  secured  accurate  data  concerning  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  definite  neuro-muscular  processes,  but  that  we  have 
positively  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  more 
complex  psycho-physiological  efifects. 

In  addition  to  the  theoretical  and  technical  considerations  which  we 
outlined  in  the  psychological  program,  a  number  of  accidental  condi- 
tions combined  to  detennine  the  particular  series  of  measurementa 
that  could  be  undertaken  in  the  single  academic  year  which  Dodge 
could  devote  to  the  alcohol  program.  These  were  chiefij'  matters  of 
expediency.  They  concerned  the  economical  use  of  the  time,  energy, 
and  laboratory  equipment  which  were  available.  Two  different  reac- 
tions to  these  practical  Umitations  suggested  themselves.  The  first 
was  to  cover  as  much  of  the  program  as  practicable  with  one  or  two 
subjects.  One  could  thus  eUminate  by  trial  such  technique  as  seemed 
likely  to  yield  least  consistent  data  and  elaborate  those  that  seemed 
more  promising.  The  second  possibility  was  to  limit  the  year's  work 
to  relatively  few  Unes  of  research,  investigating  the  neuro-muscular 
system  at  various  levels  by  techniques  for  which  we  were  pecuUarly  well 
equipped,  and  endeavoring  to  make  the  data  from  those  particular 
lines  of  investigation  as  exhaustive  and  definitive  as  possible.  After 
consideration,  the  second  reaction  was  adopted  as  on  the  whole  the 
more  expedient.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
year's  work  should  raise  mam'  questions  to  which  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  experimental  answers.  This  explains  also  why  a 
considerable  i)art  of  our  original  psychological  program  is  apparently 
neglected,  and  why  we  were  unable  to  put  into  practice  the  many  valu- 
able suggestions  which  were  kindly  sent  in  reply  to  our  request  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the  original  program.  The  Nutrition 
Laboratory  is  continuing  this  part  of  its  plan  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  R.  Miles.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  grateful 
obligation  to  Professor  Aliles  for  his  kindness  in  supplying  several  of 
the  photographs  used  in  this  report  and  for  his  counsel  in  many  ways. 
The  preparation  of  the  report  has  had  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Miss  A.  N.  Darling,  whose  careful  scrutiny  of  the  tabular  presentation 
of  the  material  has  been  a  valued  service. 

Before  beginning  experimentation  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the 
neuro-muscular  processes,  the  special  laboratory  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose had  been  partially  equipped  for  nearly  a  year  and  the  main  appa- 
ratus had  been  tested  in  a  systematic  research  with  several  subjects  on 
the  neuro-muscular  effects  accompanying  the  metabolic  disturbances 
which  were  provoked  by  an  acidosis  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate-free diet.  Thus  we  were  able  to  secure  valuable  experience 
prior  to  the  undertaking  of  this  more  elaborate  research. 
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The  following  nouro-niuscular  pnK'essen  were  investigated  in  relation 
to  the  efTeets  of  jilcoliol: 

(1)  Simple  reHexes: 

(a)  Lijiiihar  arc.     The  patelhir  reflex,  its  latency  and  extent 

of  contraction  as  nicasurcil  by  fjuadriccps  thickening, 
Willi  indication  of  its  refractory  jx-riod. 
(6)  (Cplialic  arc.     The  j)rotective  lid-n*(k*x   to  noijie  stimulus; 
itK  latency,  extent  of  movement,  ami  refractory  [K'rio<l. 

(2)  Complicated  reaction.-^ — <'ortical  arcs: 

{u)  E3e-reaction.s    to    sudileni}     appearing     jK'rijjlieral     visual 
stimuli. 

(b)  Adefjiiate  sjM'ech-reactions  to  a  series  of  24  visual  words. 

(3)  Fre<'-as.sociation  reactions.     Latency,  character  of    the  n^pomje, 

and  concurrent  pul.se-changes. 

(4)  Memory.     learning  a  normal  s<'ries  of  12  significant  hut  uncon- 

nected words. 

(5)  Sen.M)ry  tlireslioid  to  Farailic  stinuilation.     MciIkhI  of  Martin.' 

(6)  Motor  coordination: 

(a)  Speed  of  the  reciprocal  inner\ation  of  the  middle  finger. 

(6)  Sj>eed  and  accuracy  of  eye-movements  in  IfKtking  from  one 

point   of  fixation   to  another  in   the  .same  horizontal 

plane  through  an  arc  of  40°. 

(7)  In  addition  to  the  neuro-muscular  processes  of  the  cerehro-spinal 

system,  the  autonomic  system  w;is  investigated  in  the 
j)ecuHarly  .^ignilicant  pulse-rate.  Throughout  the 
experiments  pulse  was  recorded  either  continuously  or 
at  such  intervals  as  the  changing  conditions  seemed 
__  to  warrant. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SELECTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCESSES. 

In  several  respects  this  grouj)  of  experimental  nieasurenients  reprc^ 
sents  a  eonseious  departure  from  traditional  methods  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  elTccts  of  foods  av  drugs  on  man.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  their  .selection  was  the  attemjit  to  secure  a  group  of  .syste- 
matically eoortlinated  measurements.  In.stead  of  stuilying  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  .special,  isolated,  more  or  less  arbitrarily  chostMi  processes, 
we  have  tried  to  bring  together  systematically  coordinated  datu  cover- 
ing the  most  fundamental  a.speets  of  neuro-nm.scular  action. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  end  several  investigations  of  different 
proces.ses,  even  though  the  latter  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen, 
would  be  as  useful  as  a  single  investigation  of  eo(»rilinated  proce.sse.s. 
It  woulil  .seem  that  if  unrehited  investigations  are  sufliciently  numerous 
and  sufliciently  varieil.  they  must  finally  furnish  data  for  the  most 
extensive  correlations.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  t me  provided  the 
experimental  material  were  obtained  by  comparable  techniques  on  the 
same  subjects.  Such  conditions,  however,  could  scarcely  be  realized, 
except  in  carefully  organized  series  like  the  present.     Even  under  the 

'Martin,  Measureuicut  of  Induction  Shocks,  New  York.  N   Y..  1912. 
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most  favorable  experimental  conditions  the  individual  subject  is  often 
measurably  different  in  his  reactions  at  one  session  from  what  he  was 
at  another.  The  statistical  problem  of  correlating  the  various  meas- 
urements would  be  enormously  more  difficult  if,  in  addition  to  the 
differences  of  the  individual  at  different  times,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  still  larger  differences  between  the  several  individuals. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  present  application  of  our  fundamental 
principle,  and  they  are  admittedly  many,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
attempt  to  secure  accurate  measurements  of  the  most  complete  possible 
group  of  systematically  related  phenomena  is  sound  procedure. 
Indeed,  on  any  of  the  current  theories  of  science  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
sound  basis  for  this  sort  of  experimentation  on  man.  Only  in  the 
simplest  of  inorganic  processes  can  the  measurement  of  a  single  function 
be  satisfactory.  The  more  complex  the  system  under  investigation 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  possible  organic  variants,  and  the 
larger  should  be  the  group  of  codrdinated  measurements.  In  a  group 
of  tissues  as  complex  as  the  neuro-muscular  tissues  in  man  our  best 
arrangements  for  simultaneous  measurements  of  coordinated  processes 
must  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal. 

The  arrangement  of  the  experimental  processes  in  convenient  series 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  laboratory  economy  and  expediency.  The 
main  principles  of  arrangement  were  to  distribute  the  use  of  our  instru- 
ments so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  time  and  material,  to  avoid  disturbing 
readjustments  of  the  subject,  and  to  condense  the  most  possible  into 
the  half-hour  periods  into  which  the  sessions  were  divided.  Recom- 
binations of  the  series  were  consequently  not  specially  avoided  where 
they  would  increase  laboratory  efficiency.  There  were  originally  five 
series  of  experiments  which  were  subsequently  reduced  to  three,  partly 
by  the  omission  of  some  of  the  members  and  partly  bj^  consolidation. 
Experiments  which  were  not  carried  into  latter  series  are  marked  ''not 
continued."     The  various  original  series  are  as  follows: 

Series  I. 

(1)  Electro-cardiogram,  lead  I,  of  Einthoven,  taken  at  the  first  session 
only  (not  continued).  (2)  Reciprocal  innervation  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  for  8  seconds  repeated  after  60  seconds.  (3)  Pulse-records  (tem- 
poral artery,  telephone  recorder)  at  rest  and  during  finger-movements.  (4) 
Patellar  reflex;  stimulated  by  pendulum  hammers  of  various  weights  and 
recorded  from  the  quadriceps  thickening.  (5)  Sensory  threshold  to  Faradic 
stimulation,  Martin^  measurement. 

Series  II. 

(1)  Eye-reactions.  (2)  Eye-movements  through  an  angle  of  40°.  (3)  Pro- 
tective lid-reaction  to  noise  stimulus.  (4)  Memory.  (5)  Tapping  test,  full 
arm  and  wrist  (not  continued).     (6)  Time  estimates,  seconds  (not  continued). 

^Martin,  Measurement  of  Induction  Shocks,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1912. 
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Seuii^  III. 

(1)  Adequate  .si)eech-reacti()ii  to  vwuul  wortlrt.  (2)  Memory,  repetitioiw 
and  new  material.  (3)  Protective  liil-reHe.\  to  n«jL*M'  stimulas  with  con- 
trolled attention.  (4)  Involuntary  eye-movement,s  in  readme  a  moving  text 
u'itli  .su|)i)o.sed  constant  fixation  (not  eontiimed).  (5)  Pul^ie-reeords,  quiet, 
immediately  after  .standing;  an<l  after  60  seconds  of  standing,  after  two  double 
genuflections. and  after  r>()  seconds  (piiet.  (0)  Threshold  for  muscle  contrac- 
tion in  response  to  Faradic  stunulation  (not  conlinuedj. 

Sehiks  I\'. 

(1)  Adecjuate  speech-reactions  to  comi)lete  .series  of  21  words  with  con- 
current puLse-records.  (2)  Finger,  hand,  and  arm  tn-incjrs,  photographic 
registration  (not  continued).  (3)  Hai)id  reading,  with  photographic  registra- 
tion of  eye-movements:  (a)  natural,  as  rapid  its  possible;  (6)  letter  by  letter 
(not  continued).  (4)  Convergence  and  divergence  eye-movements  (not  con- 
tinued).    (5)  PuLse-records  as  in  Series  HI. 

Series  V. 

(1)  Association  experiments  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Wells,  of 
McLean  Hosjiital  staff,  with  continuous  grajjhic  reccjrds  of  reaction  time, 
pul.se,  and  respiration,  and  occasional  ob.servation  of  the  "psycho-galvanic 
reflex"  by  the  aid  of  the  string  galvanometer.  (2)  Sen.sor>'  threshold  to  Fara- 
dic stimulation. 

In  the  r2-hour  experiments,  Series  I  to  I\'  were  condensed  to  a 
single  series,  which  was  repeated  each  liour:  (1)  patellar  reflex;  (2) 
sensor}'   thre.shold    to    Faradic   stimulation;   (3)   protective  lid-reflex; 

(4)  eye-reactioii;   (5)  eye-movement;   (6)  speech-reaction  with  pulse; 
(7)  finger-movement  with  pulse. 

Series  V  was  never  changed  nor  imited  with  any  other.  It  was  not 
given  to  the  i)sych()pathic  subjects.     (See  p.  25.) 

For  most  of  the  main  grouj)  of  subjects,  and  for  all  the  psycliopathic 
and  occasional  subjects,  Series  I  to  IV  were  couden.sed  to  two  series,  as 
follows; 

Series  I  \. 

(1)  Patellar  reflex;  (2)  .siMH?ch-reactions  with  pulse;  (3)  finger-movemeiita 
with  pulse;  (4)  threshold  to  Farailic  stimulation. 

Series  II  a. 

(1)  Eye-reaction;  (2)  eye-movement;  (3)  protective  lid-reflex;  (4)  memory; 

(5)  pulse  at  rest,  after  rising,  and  after  two  double  gemiflections. 

In  the  .succeeding  detailed  discussion  of  the  vari(uis  technicjues  and 
their  results  the  matter  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
experiment  rather  than  acconling  to  the  series. 

If  we  call  the  first  principle  which  determined  our  selection  of  meas- 
urable phenomena  the  principle  of  systematic  coordination,  a  second 
conscious  depart iu*e  from  traditional  procedure  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  relative  simplicity.     We  have  made  the  attempt  to  inves- 
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tigate  elementary  neuro-muscular  processes  in  their  simplest  available 
form,  and  of  the  more  complex  processes  to  choose  those  involving  as  few 
unknown  factors  as  possible.  In  particular  we  have  tried  to  measure 
processes  that  were  as  insusceptible  as  possible  to  direct  and  arbitrary 
conscious  modification,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  uncontrollable 
influences  of  bias,  efifort,  and  attention.  We  thus  tried  to  avoid  the 
occasion  for  most  of  the  adverse  criticism  that  has  been  directed  against 
earlier  researches  on  the  psychological  effects  of  alcohol.  This  second 
principle  led  us  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  simplest  reflex  arcs 
as  a  precondition  for  interpreting  the  compUcated  reactions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  the  photographic  technique,  the 
freedom  of  the  processes  from  arbitrary  modification  led  us  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  the  eye-movements  in  preference  to  the  movement  of 
members  which  are  more  subject  to  voluntary  control.  The  same 
principle  of  simplicity  led  us  to  measure  the  sensorj^  threshold  for 
Faradic  stimulation  in  preference  to  those  sense  thresholds  which  are 
complicated  by  more  or  less  elaborate  adaptive  mechanisms,  as  in 
vision;  or  by  the  irregular  interplay  of  related  sense  data,  as  in  the 
pressure  threshold.  On  the  negative  side,  this  principle  led  us  to  ex- 
clude a  considerable  number  of  familiar  techniques,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  which  is  the  ergographic  experiment.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  any  ergographic  data  which  we  might  collect  would  add  rela- 
tively little  to  the  mass  of  more  or  less  conflicting  data  already  at  hand, 
and  quite  apart  from  the  purely  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  operation 
of  the  ergograph  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  resulting  data,  we  were 
disinclined  to  use  that  instrument  because  of  the  fundamental  difficulty 
of  disentanghng  the  immerous  phj'siological  and  psychological  factors 
that  unite  to  produce  any  specific  ergographic  accomplishment.^  On 
similar  grounds,  any  measurements  involving  long-sustained  attention 
or  effort,  or  indifference  to  increasing  discomfort,  without  opportunity 
for  adequate,  objective  control,  seemed  undesirable.  But  obviouslj'-, 
even  at  best,  in  view  of  recent  analj^ses  of  neuro-muscular  processes, 
such  as  those  of  Sherrington,^  Verworn,^  and  Isserlin,^  simplicity  can 
be  no  more  than  a  relative  term.  We  must  concede  that  the  action  of 
even  the  simplest  spinal  arcs  is  normally  dependent  on  the  interplay 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  inhibiting  and  reinforcing  conditions  that 
can  never  be  entirely  eliminated.     The  action  of  the  higher  nervous 

'The  attempt  of  Mile.  Joteyko  (Joteyko,  Travaux  du  Laboratoire  de  Physiologic,  Instituts 
Solvay,  Brussels,  1904,  6,  p.  361)  to  give  a  mathematical  expression  to  the  interrelationship  of 
central  factors,  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  and  the  intoxication  by  fatigue  products  must  be  regarded 
as  suggesting  a  direction  of  investigation  rather  than  as  establishing  a  technique.  At  the  present 
time,  at  least,  her  original  analysis  can  not  be  said  to  supply  a  reliable  instrument  for  general 
application  to  ergographic  curves.  The  classical  analysis  of  the  fatigue  curve  by  Kraepelin 
shows  how  complex  may  be  the  interplay  of  the  various  factors. 

"Sherrington,  Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1907. 

•Verworn,  Irrital^iUty,  New  Haven,  1913;  Verworn,  Erregung  und  Lahmung,  Jena,  1914. 

*l8serlin,  Psychol.  Arbeiten,  1914,  6,  pp.  1  to  196. 
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ceiitfis  coiniiionly  fallows  enormously  complex  patterns*.  (Iranliii^  all 
the  (lilficultics,  we  still  lu'lieve  tliat  tlie  principle  of  Himplicity  iB  an  im- 
portant practical  ^uide  in  the  selection  of  mea.surable  phenomena,  even 
thouj^h  it  must  remain  for  the  present  a  principle  of  relative  Him{)licity. 

A  third  principle  that  ^(uided  us  in  the  selection  of  our  techniques  is 
the  princii)l('  of  customary  reaction.  Wherever  the  pra<tice  curve  is 
not  intentionally  an  object  of  invosti^^ation,  we  believed  that  our  ex- 
periments sh(juld  be  so  arranged  that  the  motor  response  of  the  subject 
will  be  a  thoroughly  natural  and  familiar  act.  The  the<jretical  advan- 
tage of  customary  reaction  is  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  pre- 
experimental  responses  of  a  similar  character,  the  relatively  few  ex- 
perimental instances  would  not  operate  to  introduce  a  practice  curve  in 
the  results.'  It  was  on  this  principle  that  we  chose  a<le(juate  eye- 
reactions  instead  of  any  arbitrary  opening  or  closing  of  .<j)ecial  reaction 
keys.  The  adaptive  movement  of  the  eyes,  l)y  which  a  sudiienly 
appearing  peripheral  object  is  fixated,  has  been  practiced  since  birth. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  taught  the  subject  for  experimental  purposes. 
It  consequently  seemed  unlikely  to  us  that  any  ])ractice  effects  of  our 
relatively  short  experimental  series  would  materially  affect  the  results. 
The  sequel  will  show  that  our  technique  did  not  entirely  ehminate 
unusual  limitation  in  the  variety  of  possible  positions  and  consequent 
practice.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  principle.  It  was  on 
similar  grountls  that  we  chose  the  familiar  speech-reactions  to  visual 
word-stimuli  in  place  of  the  more  unfamiliar  controlled  association  tests. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  neither  the  principles  of  selection  nor 
the  techniques  for  measuring  the  selected  proces.ses  were  elaborated 
solely  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Martin's  Faradic  threshold  measurements  and  the 
association  experiments,  for  which  Dr.  F.  L.  Wells  wju^  responsible, 
both  the  theory  and  the  techniques  of  all  our  measurements  have  been 
elaborated  by  Dodge-  through  a  number  of  years  with  special  reference 
to  their  bearing  on  mental  work  and  mental  fatigue.  Not  only  were 
the  technicjue  an<l  ajiparatus  in  general  thorouglily  tried  out,  but  the 
particular  equipment  of  the  psycliological  laboratory'  had  been  installetl 
and  tested  in  the  previous  aciilosis  experiments,  I'\)rthermore.  a.ssi.<- 
tants  had  been  thoroughly  trained  to  this  investigation  before  the  alco- 
hol problem  was  begun. 


*Bry:in  luul  Hartrr,  Psychol.  !{.  .u-.v.  l^'.*?,  i,  ;>.  J.1 ,  al.-Ai  IVJ'J,  b.  p.  .ilo.   Uook.  i  ticl's>  otialag>" 
of  Skill,  HK1S;  Swift.  .Min.i  in  tlu'  MakiiiK.  Now  York.  llHkS. 

'Detailed  references  to  the  oriKinal  papers  !ire  K>ven  in  the  bibliography  of  the  varioiu  pr 
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GENERAL  METHODOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  problem  of  studying  the  consequences  of  any  experimental  inter- 
ference with  a  living  organism  is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  scientific 
method,  both  general  and  specific.  Both  the  experimenter  and  his 
critical  reader  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  available  canons  of 
investigation,  and  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  may  be  legitimately 
expected  in  the  results,  as  well  as  the  specific  lines  of  investigation 
and  the  specific  techniques  that  can  be  relied  on  to  yield  adequate 
quantitative  data.  Since  in  our  case  the  question  at  issue  is  the  nature 
of  the  neuro-muscular  consequences  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  the 
logical  problem  is  strictly  causal.  It  is  our  task  to  isolate  from  the 
complex  phenomena  that  may  follow  the  experimental  ingestion  of 
alcohol  the  uniform  and  necessary  consequences. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize  at  the  beginning  that  the  basic 
experimental  method  of  difference  in  its  true  form  is  inapphcable  in 
such  experiments  as  these.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  isolate  a 
single  experimental  circumstance  in  man.  The  living  human  organism 
includes  too  many  complex  variables.  It  is  subject  to  too  many 
rhythmic  and  arrhythmic  changes,  which  make  it,  at  any  moment  of 
time,  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  our  experimental  circumstance  into  this  complex  of  ever- 
changing  conditions,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  even  notable  variations 
in  the  measurements  of  selected  processes  were  not  conditioned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  organic  changes  which  were  quite  unrelated  to 
our  experiment.  Our  excuse  for  appearing  to  insist  on  the  obvious 
is  that  in  past  experiments  on  the  physiological  effects  of  dnigs  the 
obvious  has  not  always  been  noticed.  The  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  accidental  and  the  necessary  by  carefully  planned 
series  of  control  experiments  is  a  relatively  recent  product.  It  is  not 
always  realized  even  in  current  studies.  Still  more  frequently  do 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  drugs  on  animals  as  well  as  on  man  fail 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  statistical  elaboration  of  their  results. 
This  is  a  particularly  difficult  matter  in  operative  techniques.  But, 
in  man  at  least,  it  is  never  a  satisfactory  procedure  to  regard  succeed- 
ing changes  in  a  measured  phenomenon  as  the  effect  of  an  experi- 
mental change,  merely  because  one  is  consequent  to  the  other. 

If  all  the  organic  rhythms  and  accidental  changes  were  adequately 
known  we  might  arrive  at  the  quantitative  results  of  our  experiment 
by  a  process  of  subduction.  Unfortunately,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge this  can  not  be  done  directly.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
such  as  the  work  of  Lombard,^  and  of  Grabfield  and  Martin,^  we  know 
altogether  too  little  about  the  daily  rhythms  of  even  the  simplest  neuro- 
muscular processes.     We  have  still  scantier  quantitative  data  of  the 

'Lombard,  Journ.  Physiol.,  1892, 13,  p.  25. 

'Grabfield  and  Martin,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1912-13,  31,  p.  300. 
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accidental  LMiviroiiiiiental  effects,  such  a.s  those  producetl  by  dmiiges  of 
teniperatuie,  li^ht,  humidity,  etc.  K.xccpt  in  a  few  ii^ohittxl  caj^es  we 
have  no  knowledse  at  all  of  the  mental  coiisetiuences  of  such  complex 
vital  pr<)ce.s.ses  a.s  are  involved  in  the  secretions  of  the  various  ductl(3is 
glands,  changes  in  blood-j)ressure  and  j)ul.se-rate,  the  ingestion  of 
difTerent  foods,  and  various  kinds  of  muscular  activity. 

As  far  as  these  various  factors  were  known  to  influence  the  question 
at  issue,  they  were  more  or  less  completely  avoided  by  the  arrangement 
of  our  experimental  program.  For  example,  we  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  interj)Iay  of  j)ossible  weekly,  as  well  as  daily,  rhythuLS  by  experi- 
menting on  each  subject,  in  so  far  as  pos.sible,  only  once  a  week  on  the 
same  da.\  of  the  week,  at  the  same  time  of  day,  and  at  the  same  tune 
after  eating.  (The  group  of  psychopathic  subjects  nuide  the  only 
exc('j)tion  to  this  rule.  They  served  as  subjects  five  consecutive  days.) 
Hut  the  climatic  changes  were  not  controllable.  M<jreover,  from  the 
data  that  we  regularly  collected  at  the  beginning  of  each  experimental 
session,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  comparatively  even  life  of  student> 
there  were  more  or  less  conspicu(iUs  difTerences  in  the  conditions  which 
innnediately  preceded  our  experiments.  The  weekly  routine  of  work 
and  relaxation  was  far  from  constant.  Neither  the  amount  nor  the 
kind  of  food  could  be  accurately  predetermined.  Slight  indispositions, 
difTerences  of  subjective  tiredness  and  sleepiness,  and  probable  difTer- 
ences of  real  fatigue  developed  as  the  experimental  sessions  progrei<.sed. 
To  have  interrupted  or  deferred  the  experiments  whenever  any  of  the.se 
differences  apjjcared  would  have  lost  much  time  and  have  enormously 
increased  the  number  of  experimental  periods.  To  liavc  demanded 
rigid  controls  and  strict  regulation  of  life  would  have  meant  the  loss  of 
all  our  subjects  of  the  student  cla^s,  and  possible  serious  mental  dis- 
turbances in  the  others.  The  complete  elimination  of  physiological 
variation  woukl  l)e  utterly  inijiossible  in  human  being.s. 

l*\)r  the  purjwse  of  our  exix'rimental  investigation  we  were  conse- 
quently forced  to  regard  all  the  rhythmic  and  arrhythmic  variables 
which  we  could  not  eliminate  as  accidents  which  a  sufliciently  large 
numi)er  of  instances  should  tend  to  distribute,  without  bias  to  the 
question  at  issue.  While  we  mu.st  carefully  protect  the  experiments 
from  every  known  bias,  we  must  realize  the  possibility  that  in  any 
given  instance  the  real  efTects  of  alcohol  may  be  completely  masked  by 
the  accidental  variables,  aiul  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  occasion  the 
real  efTects  may  be  more  or  less  gro.ssly  exaggerated.  Witliin  the 
physiological  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  our  immediate  j)roblem, 
viz..  the  efTects  of  moderate  doses,  we  can  not  expect  any  fundament- 
ally important  neuro-nuiscular  process  to  entirely  ilis;ippear.  Neither 
may  we  properly  expect  the  appearance  of  a  new  specific  reaction  to 
alcohol  within  the  limits  of  our  selected  mea.surements.  All  that  we 
can  legitimately  expect  to  say  at  the  end  of  our  investigation  Is  that 
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some  modifications  of  the  measurable  qualities  of  selected  neuro-mus- 
cular  processes  occur  more  regularl}'  or  in  greater  or  less  degree  after 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  than  without  it.  Giving  due  weight  to  our 
measurements  of  the  normal  variations,  we  can  saj'  that  the  average 
change  in  the  measurable  qualities  of  the  selected  processes  after  the 
ingestion  of  alcohol,  minus  the  average  change  under  otherwise  similar 
conditions,  but  without  the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  will  represent  the 
effects  of  the  dose  of  alcohol  that  was  administered.  Experimental 
results  of  this  sort  have  a  degree  of  probabihty  which  depends  not  only 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  measurements  and  the  similarity  of 
controllable  circumstances,  but  also  on  the  number  of  experimental 
instances  and  on  the  probabihty  of  a  really  chance  distribution  of  the 
accidental  variations.  The  sequel  will  show  that  for  no  single  subject 
are  the  data  sufficiently  numerous,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pulse- 
records,  to  give  a  satisfactory  quantitative  statement  of  the  individual 
differences  of  the  effect  of  alcohol.  Our  experimental  answer  to  the 
main  question  at  issue,  viz,  as  to  the  general  direction  and  amount  of 
change  in  the  various  processes  consequent  to  the  experimental  inges- 
tion of  alcohol,  is,  we  beheve,  conclusive  and  adequate. 

In  addition  to  the  main  experimental  precautions,  we  systematically 
varied  the  alcohol  dose.  This  was  done  for  the  following  reasons:  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  that  different  doses  of  some  drugs  produce 
quite  different  physiological  effects,  amounting  even  to  a  change  of 
sign.  That  this  is  probably  true  of  alcohol  seemed  to  be  indicated  in 
more  than  one  experimental  investigation.  The  existence  and  con- 
ditions of  such  a  change  in  the  eft"ect  of  alcohol,  if  it  really  occurs, 
is  a  pecuharly  important  phase  of  the  alcohol  problem.  In  the  second 
place,  we  felt  that  no  safeguard  against  mistaking  accidental  variation 
for  causal  relationship  is  so  effective  and  no  evidence  is  quite  so  con- 
vincing as  that  of  concomitant  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  alcohol 
dose  and  its  effects.  We  believe  that  the  results  justify  the  increased 
labor,  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  we  have  secured  the  same  insight 
into  the  vagaries  of  the  commonly  observed  effects  of  alcohol. 

NORMAL  OR  BASAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  method  which  we  have  already 
considered  demand  the  largest  possible  number  of  measurements  of 
the  phenomena  under  investigation,  both  with  and  without  alcohol, 
but  under  otherwise  similar  or  comparable  circumstances.  On  general 
logical  principles,  the  number  of  instances  should  be  approximately 
equal  in  both  cases.  This  was  arranged  for  in  our  routine,  by  the 
regular  introduction  of  normal  days  identical  with  the  alcohol  days 
as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  exception  that  on  normal  days  no  alcohol 
w&s  administered.  Furthermore,  even  on  alcohol  days  one  normal 
period  was  given  before  the  dose.     Each  experimental  session  may 
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thus  be  legarcled  as  begiiiiiini^  witli  a  "iioriiial  of  the  day,"'  wliicli  was 
followed  either  by  noiiiuil  or  by  alcoh(»l  experiments  according  to  a 
|)re(leterMiiMe<l  phm. 

The  non-alfohol  periods  and  days  are  fre(iuenlly  calhnl  control 
periods  and  control  days  in  the  literature.  The  term  is  misleading. 
It  would  seem  to  imply  that  such  experimental  periods  were  occa-sional 
and  incidental  to  the  main  coui-se  of  the  experiments.  In  fact,  the 
non-alcohol  experiment  is  a.s  essential  to  the  logical  theory  a.s  the 
alcohol  exjjeriment.  Strictly  speaking,  the  non-alcohol  experiments 
are  not  supposed  to  furnish  controls  of  the  validity  (jf  the  other  exi)eri- 
ments;  they  are  supposed  to  furnish  norms  or  base-lines  from  which 
the  alcohol  experiments  may  or  may  not  show  cliaracteristic  differences. 
In  careful  terminology,  then,  our  non-alcohol  experiments  are  not 
controls,  but  basal  or  normal  experiments,  as  Warren'  and  Rivers* 
l)roperly  call  them. 

The  normal  or  basal  experiments  were  nece.s.sarily  placed  somewhat 
differently  in  the  various  series,  as  they  were  arranged  for  the  different 
groups  of  subjects.  The  general  arrangement  for  the  main  group  was 
as  follows:  For  each  series  of  tests,  one  normal  session  of  three  consecu- 
tive hours  preceded  experiments  with  alcohol.  Then  followed  one 
session  each  with  the  smaller  and  larger  dose  of  alcohol  respectively, 
giv(?n  after  the  normal  of  the  day.  A  final  normal  session  concluded 
the  woik  of  each  subject  in  each  series  of  experiments.  The  i)sycho- 
pathic  subjects  began  each  of  their  two  series  of  experiments  with  a 
normal  session.  This  was  followed  by  an  alcohol  session  for  the  .same 
series.  On  the  fifth  day  a  normal  session  was  given  for  the  combined 
series.  In  the  1 '2-hour  experiments  only  two  .subjects  were  used,  and 
they  were  already  familiar  with  the  tests.  The  first  day  for  each  of 
them  was  normal.  On  the  second  day  hourly  dosi-\s  of  12  c.c.  abs<^>lut<j 
alcohol  were  administered  after  th(>  normal  of  the  day.  In  all  cases  the 
alcohol  was  administered  after  dilution  with  ')  volumes  of  water,  cereal 
coffee,  or  other  flavoring  licjuid.  The  arrangement  as  outliniM.1  al)ove 
provided  for  normal  sessions  before  and  after  the  alcohol  sessions. 
This  gave  an  adequate  normal  base-line  for  the  experiments,  and 
provide<l  that  any  effects  of  practice  in  the  various  tests  which  might 
ay)p(>ar  in  the  alcohol  sessions  must  also  apix'ar  in  the  normal. 


'A  term  first  used  in  alcoiiol  expcrimeutd  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Wturcn.  (Joum.  Ph.v.siol..  1^7.  8.  p.  311.) 
*Rivere,  Tho  Influonco  of  .\lcohol  and  Other  Druut  on  Fatieue.  I»ndon,  190s. 
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CONTROL  MIXTURES. 

As  our  program  indicated  (Appendix  I,  p.  272)  we  were  unmindful 
neither  of  the  advisability  nor  of  the  difficulty  of  preparing  a  suitable 
control  mixture  to  be  used  on  normal  days  in  place  of  the  dose  of  alcohol. 
Since  the  discussion  of  Rivers/  the  regular  use  of  control  doses  has 
become  a  touchstone  of  accuracy  in  psycho-physiological  experiments 
with  drugs.  The  function  of  the  control  mixture  is  to  prevent  the 
subject's  knowing  which  are  normal  and  which  are  alcohol  sessions. 
As  Rivers  himself  notes,  such  control  doses  are  relatively  easy  to  pre- 
pare in  the  case  of  caffein  and  relatively  difficult  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  alcohol  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  our  preparations  progressed. 

With  the  help  of  the  various  chemists  of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory, 
and  the  advice  of  a  number  of  physiologists,  a  variety  of  possible 
control  mixtures  were  considered.  A  number  of  these,  including  the 
preparation  advised  by  Rivers,^  were  tried  on  ourselves  and  other 
members  of  the  Laboratory  staff.  None  of  them  proved  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  every  case  the  alcohol  mixture  of  a  concentration 
anywhere  approximating  20  per  cent  could  alwaj^s  be  detected  by  com- 
petent observers,  even  when  the  flavoring  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  its  pharmaceutical  indifference.  Wiping 
the  rim  of  the  glass  which  contained  the  control  mixture  with  alcohol 
introduced  a  somewhat  confusing  discrepancy^  between  smell  and  taste, 
but  the  alcohol  "taste,"  its  pecuhar  stinging  warmth,  was  never  even 
approximately  masked.  If  enough  capsicum  were  put  into  the  control 
dose  to  produce  a  sting  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  alcohol,  it  was 
conspicuously  different  in  its  subjective  after-effects.  But  even  then 
the  control  dose  seemed  flat. 

In  those  cases  where  the  administration  of  control  mixtures  seemed 
imperative,  i.  e.,  for  the  psj-chopathic  subjects,  we  used  Rivers's  mix- 
ture, substituting  1  c.c.  strong  infusion  of  quassia  for  the  capsicum. 
We  substituted  the  quassia  for  the  capsicum  because  of  its  pharma- 
ceutical indifference  and  because  of  the  general  capacity  of  a  strong 
bitter  to  cover  other  tastes.  The  mixture  has  good  precedents;  quassia 
was  used  by  Zimmerberg,^  and  by  Von  der  Miihll  and  Jaquet.^  It 
produces  a  medicine-like  taste  which  apparently  distracts  the  attention 
from  the  other  ingredients.     While  in  these  experiments  none  of  the 

'Rivers,  The  Influence  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  on  Fatigue,  London,  1908. 
^Concerning  his  recent  experience  with  the  control  mixture  Professor  Rivers  kindly  gave  us 
information  by  letter.     The  control  finally  adopted  by  him  is  as  follows: 

Concentrated  compound  infusion  of  orange 0.5  drachm. 

Elixir  saccharine 1     minim. 

Alcohol  or  water 1     ounce. 

Liquor  capsici to  taste. 

'Zimmorherg,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  des  Alkohols  auf  die  Thiitigkeit  des  Herzens. 
Dissertation.     Dorpat,  1869. 

■•Von  der  Miihll  and  Jaquet,  Corresp.-Blatt  f.  schweizor  .-Verzti-,  IS91,  21,  p.  457. 
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psychopathic  suhjcctK  knew  whctlicr  or  not  alctjhol  uas  beiiiK  fliveii, 
tlicy  all  spontaneously  remarked  that  tlie  (low*  witli  alcohol  \vji8 
"stronger"  than  tlie  other.  Kven  tlje  hard  drinker  (Subjin-t  XIII I 
specified  that  it  felt  warm  in  the  stomach. 

There  ap|)ear  to  be  only  three  adequate  means  for  nia.*<kinjj  the 
alcohol:  cai)sules,  stomach  or  duodenal  tube,  and  intravenous  injec- 
tions. It  seemed  to  us  that  the  use  of  any  of  the  three  would  \iolate 
the  principle  of  simplicity;  that  is,  all  of  them  would  intnMluce  into 
the  experimental  process  more  or  less  ilistracting  if  not  annoying  con- 
ditions which  would  be  subject  to  enormous  adaptive  variations  as 
th<'  experiment  progressed.  Capsules  seemed  inexpedient  because  of 
the  size  and  number  that  would  be  necessar>'  to  ingest  30  c.c.  of 
alcohol  in  suitable  dilution.  Many  subjects  would  apjiarently  be 
unavailable  if  large  capsules  were  used,  through  inability  to  swallow 
them.  The  stomach-tube  would  doubtless  be  less  objectionable  aft<*r 
sufficient  ])ractice.  but  the  jutlgment  of  various  physicians  was  that  it 
would  take  some  subjects  so  long  to  become  even  relati\ely  indifi'erent 
to  it  that  it  was  inexi)e(lient  for  us  to  try  it.  The  use  of  intravenous 
injections  apj)arently  presented  too  many  po.'^sibilities  for  serious 
trouble.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  it  becomes  es.sential  to  com- 
pletely mask  the  alcohol  dose,  some  one  of  these  devices  nuist  be  used. 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  if  the  alcohol  must  be  masked  it  must  be 
masked  com])letely,  with  no  unregulated  instances  of  half-knowledge  or 
d<)ul)t,  controlled  only  by  the  subject's  impression  that  the  degree  of 
knowledge  did  not  influence  the  results.  The  difficulties  of  really 
masking  the  alcohol,  the  (juc^stitMiable  pharmaceutical  action  of  strong 
flavors,  and  the  final  probability  that  some  of  the  subjects  would  kn(»w 
what  they  were  getting,  or  at  least  be  more  or  less  con.^^cious  of  difTer- 
ences  in  the  doses,  led  us  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  grounds  for 
att<?mpting  to  ma.sk  the  alcohol  and  to  keep  the  sul)ject  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  taking  it.  The  fimdamental  theoretical  grountls  for 
masking  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  by  the  use  of  control  mixtures  is  the 
increased  similarity  of  the  oxpcMMmental  conditions  in  normal  arul  in 
.alcohol  experiments.  Aside  from  th(»  matter  of  taste,  which  slK)uld 
projjerly  be  regarde(l  as  a  part  of  the  total  action  of  the  drug,  this  is  a 
valid  ground:  but  it  is  significant  only  if  the  knowledge  that  the 
subject  had  taken  alcohol  might  probably  modify  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  lii  his  own  ca.<e,  Piivers'  was  led  to  suspcn-t  just  such  a 
modification  of  the  results.  lie  found  iji.  2()>  "that  the  tlays  on  which 
I  took  the  drug  interested  me  more  than  the  normal  days  on  which 
nothing  was  taken.  "  W'hiU^  in  his  own  case  the  control  mixtures  were 
"usually  wholly  indistinguishable"  from  those  which  contained  the 
active  substances.  Rivers  remarks  (p.  (iti),  concerning  the  attempts  to 
disguise  the  alcohol,  that  "the  disguise  is  nuich  more  diflicult  than  in 


'Rivrrs,  The  Influonce  of  Alc<»hol  .ind  Othrr  Dniir*  on  Fatisiio.  ly^nHon.  190'». 
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the  case  of  caffein."  Wliile  it  was  "very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
two  from  one  another  when  the  dose  was  small,"  with  doses  of  24 
to  40  C.C.,  such  as  were  used  in  his  work  with  the  ergograph,  Rivers 
regarded  it  as  probable  that  the  alcohol  would  be  recognized;  conse- 
quently he  adopted  the  additional  precaution  of  comparing  two  dif- 
ferent doses.  In  other  words,  in  experiments  on  alcohol,  Rivers  felt 
obliged  to  supplement  the  doubtful  efficacy  of  control  mixtures  by  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  his  experiments.  We  carried  this  process 
to  its  only  logical  conclusion  in  experiments  on  alcohol,  i.  e.,  to  develop 
as  far  as  practicable  the  controls  that  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  experiments  as  well  as  those  that  are  dependent  on  their  systematic 
arrangement.  These  internal  preventatives  of  the  effect  of  bias  we 
befieve  to  be  particularly  effective  in  our  experiments,  since  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  selection  of  measurable  phenomena  was  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  the  process  from  the  interplay  of  arbitrary  and 
capricious  voluntary  modification.  The  danger  of  such  bias  must 
have  been  much  greater  in  ergographic  experiments,  in  which  the 
complex  interrelation  between  capacity  and  effort  is  subject  to  large 
and  uncontrollable  variations.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly  great 
while  the  experimenter  served  as  subject.  After  mature  consideration, 
in  view  of  the  impracticability  of  completely  masking  the  ''taste"  of 
the  alcohol,  in  view  of  our  sj^stematic  precautions  against  voluntary 
modification  of  our  experimental  results,  and  in  view  of  the  character 
and  variety'-  of  our  subjects,  we  decided  that  the  regular  use  of  highly 
flavored  control  mixtures  be  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
ps27chopathic  subjects,  in  whom  the  knowledge  that  alcohol  was  being 
taken  might  conceivably  have  produced  some  agitation.  We  beheve 
that  the  nature  and  systematic  arrangement  of  our  experiments,  on 
the  latter  of  which  Rivers  himself  came  finally  to  rely  in  alcohol  experi- 
ments, contain  more  efficient  controls  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  doubtful  control  mixtures. 

SUBJECTS. 

The  selection  of  subjects  presented  a  number  of  practical  difficulties. 
In  accordance  with  our  program  (p.  267),  it  seemed  desirable  to  inves- 
tigate the  effects  of  alcohol  on  total  abstainers,  occasional  users, 
moderate  users,  habitual  drinkers  exceeding  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol 
a  day,  and  on  excessive  drinkers.  Of  these  groups,  the  first  and  last 
proved  most  diflScult  to  secure. 

With  respect  to  the  first  group  the  practical  difficulties  were  social 
and  moral,  on  the  one  hand,  and  theoretical  on  the  other.  In  the  first 
place,  we  were  loth  to  assume  responsibility  for  administering  alcohol 
to  total  abstainers  for  a  series  of  experimental  days.  There  was  a 
small  but  serious  risk  of  initiating  a  practice  that  might  become 
habitual  and  excessive.     In  the  second  place,  we  were  confronted  by 
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the  theoretical  absurdity  that  after  th<*  first  ex{KTimentaI  ingestion  of 
alcohol  the  total  abstainer  had  ceasetl  to  exb^t  as  such.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  experimentation  he  could  scarcely  be  different iate<l  from  the 
very  moderate  or  occasional  user,  A  thinl  difhculty  wiui  the  reluc- 
tance of  total  abstainers  to  serve  a-s  subjects,  even  for  purely  scientific 
ends.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passinj^  that  if  there  had  be<Mi  any 
chance  of  UKxlifying  the  results  by  personal  bias,  that  chance  would 
liave  been  greatest  in  tlie  case  of  the  total  abstainer.  Consequently 
uo  serious  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  group  of  totally  abstinent 
subjects.  One  sul)ject  only  of  this  class  offered  himself,  Sul)jeci  \I1I. 
rnfortunately,  business  engagementsS  interruj)ted  his  sessions  before 
the  series  were  completed. 

For  totally  different  rea.sons  the  cla.ss  of  exce.ssive  drinkers  had  but 
one  representative,  Subject  XIII.  though  we  had  three  other  subjei'ts 
who  at  one  time  had  been  excessive  drinkers,  the  psychopathic  Sub- 
jects XI,  XII,  and  Xl\'.  The  most  serious  limitation  to  this  class 
seems  to  be  that  the  excessive  drinker  especially  resents  any  con.'«~ider- 
able  interference  with  his  alcoholic  habits.  Our  one  .subject  of  this  class 
was  a  man  who  regularly  consumed  from  one-half  to  one  pint  of 
whisky  a  day.  T^xcept  for  some  general  observations,  his  experimental 
results  are  quite  worthless  to  us  for  the  following  reasons:  The  time 
and  amount  of  his  pre-experimental  drinking  could  not  be  determined 
nor  controlled.  Even  his  own  statements  in  the  matter  were  not  alto- 
gether convincing.  Still  more  disastrous  was  the  fact  that  he  flatly 
refused  to  abstain  long  enough  for  a  significant  normal  base-line.  He 
believed  that  he  ''needed  the  whisky''  and  he  did  not  propose  to  jeop- 
ardize his  health  by  ab.stinence.  None  of  his  results  are  include<l 
in  the  tables  of  results,  jus  without  a  normal  base-line  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  give  them  intelligii)le  statement. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  subjects  in  our  investigation  was  that 
of  the  moderate  users.  This  resulted  partly  from  the  relative  ease 
with  which  they  could  be  obtained  and  controlleil.  and  partly  because 
of  the  comparatively  small  moral  responsibility  of  the  experimenters. 
I'A'en  in  this  cla.ss,  however,  care  was  exercised  to  secure  subjects  of 
maturity  and  stability  of  character.  Legal  age  antl  graduation  from  a 
college  were  made  prerequisites  in  the  .selection  of  these  subjects. 
Three  of  this  class  of  sulijects  who  serveil  for  complete  series  of  experi- 
ments were  meilical  students.  Three  others  were  of  the  rank  of 
instructors  or  interns.     One  was  one  of  the  writers. 

A  particularly  interesting  group  of  three  subjects  volunteered  from 
the  out-patient  ilepartment  of  the  Psychopathic  Ho>i>ital  of  Boston. 
All  three  had  been  uniler  treatment  for  excessive  alcoholism,  and  were 
still  under  observation.  They  made  excellent  subjects.  We  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  publicly  Dr.  K.  E.  Southard  and  Dr. 
F.  W.  Stearns,  of  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  for  their  cooperation 
in  securing  this  group. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  first  experimental  period,  each  subject  was 
requested  to  supply  data  for  the  following  questions: 

Identification  number,  .  Date, 

Nationality  of  father,  .  Mother, 

When  married? 
Number  and  ages  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
Does  father      take  any  alcohol?  ;  kind,  ;  amt.,  ;  time,  ;  effects, 

mother       "       "  " 

brothers     "       " 

sisters         "       " 
Is  there  any  habitual  use  of  other  drugs  by  any  member  of  the  family? 
Any  nervous  or  mental  disease  in  the  family  history? 
Any  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  family  historj'? 
Subject's  age,  ;  height,  ;  weight,  ;  occupation,  ;  sport. 


Education,  ;  college  or  high  school,  ;  place,  ;  scholarship, 

studies,  ;  worst. 

Verbal  memorj^,  ;  quick,  ;  accurate,  ;  long. 

If  abstainer,  what  are  the  reasons?  moral,  ;  scientific, 

family,  ;  social,  ;  accidental. 


best 


;  responsive, 
practical, 


;  amt., 
kind. 


If  non-abstainer,  kind, 

Largest  amt.  ever  taken? 

Last  use?  amt.,  ;       " 

Ever  intoxicated?  ;  when, 

How  much  without  noticeable  effect? 

First  noticeable  effects, 

excitement  or  the  contrary, 
talkative  or  the  contrary, 
happy  or  the  contrary, 
l)ecuhar  sensations, 
effect  on  flow  of  ideas, 
effect  on  affection, 
effect  on  pain,  mental, 
effect  on  routine  work, 
effect  on  sense  of  propriety. 


;  tune, 
;  time, 

> 

kind, 
;  kind, 

;  normal. 


temper, 

;  physical, 
;  strength, 

;  on  morals. 


effects, 
;  effects, 

:  how  often? 
;  time. 


accuracj'. 


ea,se. 


effect  on  digestion,  ;  urme, 

L'se  of  tea  and  coffee. 
When  last  examined  for  life  insurance. 


;  what  company, 


In  each  case  the  subject  was  assured  that  his  replies  and  the  experi- 
mental data  would  be  published  anonymously.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  by  the  experimenter  to  secure  accurate  replies.  A  complete  set 
of  these  histories  of  our  subjects  is  published  in  Appendix  II. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  experimental  session  each  subject  was 
given  the  following  form,  which  he  was  required  to  read,  fill  out,  and 
sign.  No  serious  "exceptions"  were  noted  under  this  form  by  any  of 
the  subjects. 

The  undersigned  hereby  makes  affidavit  on  liis  honor  as  a  gentleman: 

(1)  That  all  data  given  bj^  me  concerning  last  ingestion  of  food,  and  the  use  of  alcohol, 
were  correct  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  except  as  herein  specified. 

(2)  That  there  has  been  no  conscious  modification  of  effort  or  attention  to  modify  the 
results;  and  that  there  has  been  no  intention  to  modify  them,  except  as  herein  specified. 

(3)  That  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  the  experiments  and  their  probable  results  with 
any  person  outside  the  psychological  laboratory,  except  as  herein  specified.  (Please  be  full 
as  to  time  and  nature  of  the  conversation,  if  there  are  exceptions.) 

(4)  That  there  has  been  no  habitual  use  of  drugs  during  the  experimental  weeks,  and  no 
occasional  use  of  any  drua;  that  might  modify  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  as  far  as  I  know, 
except  as  herein  .specified. 
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STATISTICAL  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  MEASUREMENTS. 

In  our  previous  discussion  of  the  general  methodological  coiu«idera- 
tions  we  have  i)oiiited  out  certain  limitations  in  the  outside  control  of 
our  subjects.  It  is  in  several  re.^pects  unfortunate  that  the  3  h(jurs  of 
confinement  in  the  laboratory  determined  the  practical  limits  of  strict 
exj)erhnental  procedure.  To  have  pretletermined  for  all  our  subjecti? 
the  antecedent  ingestion  of  foods  and  fluids,  antecedent  voiding  of 
feces  and  urine,  antecedent  amount.s  and  kinds  of  mental  and  physical 
activity,  and  antecedent  periods  of  rest,  with  fixed  waking  and  sleeping 
hours,  would  have  been  diflicult,  if  not  impracticable.  But  even  these 
precautions,  valuable  as  they  might  be,  must  have  failed  to  provide 
strict  similarity  of  conditions  on  successive  days.  Experimental  inter- 
ference with  the  spontaneous  reactions  of  intelligent  and  busy  men 
in  their  routine  demands  for  food  and  drink,  work  and  rest,  might 
easily  produce  mental  and  even  purely  physical  disturbances  which  it 
would  be  diilicult  or  impo.ssible  to  measure.  At  be.^^t  we  could  not 
control  the  innnediate  and  remote  effects  of  "colds,"  inte.stinal  disturb- 
ances, and  other  slight  infections  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  take  account  of  all  these  and  numberless 
similar  variations,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  similar  phases  of 
the  weekly  and  yearly  rhythms,  possible  climatic  changes,  etc.  A  i)re- 
liminarv  exploration  of  the  possible  disturbances  to  di.>^cover  their  re- 
spective sigiiihcance  for  each  of  our  subjects  would  have  been  entirely 
impracticable.  Admitting  the  desirability  of  enforcing  stricter  experi- 
mental conilitions  outside  of  laborator>'  hours,  it  seems  that  the  best 
practical  i)rocedure  in  the  use  of  subjects  whose  outside  activities  are 
not  strictly  regulated  is  to  treat  all  excei)t  obvious  or  gross  disturb- 
ances as  chance  variations,  which  can  not  ob.scure  any  really  significant 
tendency  in  the  group,  provided  the  measurements  are  numerous 
enough  and  their  statistical  treatment  is  adetjuate. 

In  thus  emphasizing  the  group  system  of  comparison  we  are  merely 
following  established  precedents  in  this  laboratory  since  its  beginning. 
The  resources  and  facilities  of  the  laborator>-  are  such  as  to  make  it 
practically  obligatory  that  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from  expx^r- 
imental  data  until  there  are  sulliciently  large  groups  of  individuals 
on  whom  the  special  observations  have  been  made,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  normal  experiments  for  adequate  comparison.  In  the 
previously  ])ublished  studies  from  this  I-iiboratorv  on  diabetes  and 
on  the  metabolism  of  athletes,  vegetarians,  antl  normal  and  atrophic 
infants,  the  grou])  system  has  been  invariably  applied. 

Our  main  statistical  requirement,  after  provision  is  made  for  a  sufTi- 
cient  number  of  accurate  measurements  of  significant  and  systematic- 
ally related  processes,  is  to  provide  for  the  best  basis  of  comparison  of 
the  normal  and  alcohol  experiments. 
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We  have  raised  serious  objection  to  expressing  the  effect  of  alcohol 
by  any  difference  in  the  measurements  of  the  experimental  processes 
before  and  after  the  dose  is  administered.^  Such  an  expression  would 
fail  to  show  any  accidental  inhibition  of  normal  changes,  while  it  would 
improperly  include  all  changes  due  to  other  intercurrent  tendencies, 
such  as  the  results  of  enforced  quiet,  of  repetition,  of  regular  daily 
rhythms,  etc.  There  are  even  greater  objections  to  expressing  the 
effect  of  alcohol  by  the  difference  in  the  averages  of  measurements 
which  are  made  on  normal  and  on  alcohol  days  respectively.  Such 
expressions  would  improperly  include  all  the  accidental  pecuharities 
of  the  condition  of  the  subject  on  the  respective  days,  such  as  changes 
of  general  well-being,  fatigue,  and  mild  infections,  all  the  seasonal 
rhj^thms,  climatic  changes,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the 
number  of  experiments  were  sufficiently  large,  and  if  they  were  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  the  accidental  errors  in  this  method  of  ex- 
pression would  tend  to  balance. 

The  real  statistical  problem  is  to  find  an  impartial  expression  for  the 
effects  of  alcohol  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  experiments  on  a 
subject  on  any  experimental  dsij.  It  should  tend  to  exclude  the  short 
rhythmic  and  arrhythmic  changes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  longer 
changes  in  general  condition  on  the  other,  leaving  as  exclusively  as 
possible  just  those  precise  changes  that  are  occasioned  by  the  experi- 
ment itself.  We  believe  that  on  the  whole  these  requirements  are  best 
met  by  the  average  differences  between  the  ''normal  of  the  day"  and 
subsequent  measurements  on  normal  and  alcohol  days  respectively. 

The  normal  of  a  day,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  result  of  meas- 
urements which  are  obtained  during  the  first  period  of  each  session. 
The  first  period  in  our  experiments  was  always  normal,  even  on  days 
when  an  alcohol  dose  was  subsequently  administered.  The  normal 
of  any  day  should  consequently  represent  the  general  condition  of  the 
subject  on  that  particular  day.  The  average  differences  between  the 
normal  of  the  day  and  subsequent  measurements  on  a  normal  day 
should  represent  the  normal  rhythmic  and  arrhythmic  tendencies  of  an 
experimental  session.  Deviations  of  the  average  difference  after  alco- 
hol from  a  normal  average  difference  should  come  as  near  as  possible 
to  expressing  the  actual  change  produced  by  the  alcohol  alone. 

In  all  our  statistical  expressions,  then,  these  average  differences 
between  the  first  and  subsequent  periods  are  of  primary  importance. 
In  our  tables  they  are  commonly  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
average  measurements,  but  the  latter  are  regarded  as  of  relatively  little 
importance.  They  are  only  given  as  details  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  future  investigator  who  may  be  measuring  similar  processes. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  average  differences  may  be  expressed 
either  in  absolute  units  or  in  percentiles.     The  percentile  expression  is 

'Page  18. 
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pioljably  more  useful  f(jr  comparing  one  individual,  dosime,  or  process 
with  tlie  others.  Tlie  main  objection  to  the  percentile  is  that  it  elimi- 
nates ever>'  vestige  of  the  units  in  whicli  the  Uicasurements  were 
actually  made.  It  is  useful  for  comparative  purposes  to  know  the 
percentage  of  change.  It  is  also  imjxtrtant  to  know  these  siime  changes 
in  terms  of  the  unit  of  mea.surement.  Our  summaries  will  contain 
both  values. 

The  methods  for  comi)uting  these  various  values  are  not  (^specially 
significant.  It  is  important  only  tliat  they  be  uniform  and  clearly 
understood.  The  arnagc  difference  t)f  a  tlay's  mea.surements  is  ol)taine<.i 
as  follows: 

n 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  algebraic  results  of  subtracting  the  various 
subsequent  measurements  from  the  normal  of  the  day  is  divided  by 
the  numbt^r  of  periods.  If  the  Av.  I),  has  a  minus  sign  it  .shows 
that  the  measured  values  are  larger  as  the  se.ssion  progresses.  Con- 
versel}^  if  the  Av.  1).  ha,s  a  positive  sign  it  shows  that  on  the  average 
the  subsequent  measurements  are  less  than  the  normal  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  alcohol  as  expres.^^ed  in  A  v.  D.  is  computed  as  follows: 

Effect  of  alcohol  =  the  Av.  D.  on  alcohol  days  minus 
the  Av.  I),  on  normal  days. 

If  the  efi'ect  of  alcohol  has  a  plus  sign,  then  the  -f  Av.  D.  on  alcohol 
days  is  greater  than  the  -|-Av.  D.  on  normal  days,  or  the  latter  has  a 
negative  sign.  Similarly,  mutatis  mutandis,  if  the  efTect  of  alcohol  has 
a  negative  sign.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  sign  of  the  effect  in  all 
cases  is  a  result  of  the  statistical  procedure.  It  dcx's  not  indicate 
whether  the  efTect  of  alcohol  increases  or  decrea.ses  the  sen.sitivity  of  a 
])roc(»ss  unless  it  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  origin. 

Tlie  effect  of  alcohid  as  exj)ressed  in  percentiles  retains  the  .<ame  sign  Jis 
when  the  effect  is  given  in  the  units  of  measurement.  It  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  latter  by  the  average  of  the  relevant  normals  of  the  day. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  these  various  mathematical 
expressions  are  commonly  reinterpreted  as  they  occur  in  the  tables  and 
the  text. 

DOSAGE. 

Neither  in  the  experimental  literature  nor  in  the  theoretic^il  dis- 
cussions is  there  any  uniform  standard  of  alcohol  dosiige.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  dosiige,  in  man  as  in  animals, 
would  be  according  to  some  definite  percentage  of  the  mass  of  the  blood. 
This  would  appear  to  be  necessary  in  all  attempts  to  measure  individual 
difterences.  In  view  of  our  relatively  simpler  problem,  we  chose  to 
follow  the  easier  traditional  usage  in  these  experiments,  and  administer 
the  alcohol  in  fixed  doses  for  all  subjects.     The  quantity  of  alcohol  in 
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a  ''moderate  dose"  is  determined  neither  by  general  experimental 
agreement  nor  by  convention.  Single  experimental  doses  vary  in  the 
literature  from  10  c.c.  to  100  c.e.  and  over.  Almost  any  size  of  dose 
would  have  precedents  enough.  Meyer  and  Gottlieb^  place  the  ''stimu- 
lating" dose  for  abstemious  adults  at  30  to  40  grams,  adding  that  for 
those  accustomed  to  its  use  the  dose  must  be  larger.  As  a  standard 
dose  we  adopted  what  seemed  to  lie  a  fair  average  of  30  c.c.  (actually 
29.8  c.c).     In  the  text  we  refer  to  this  standard  dose  as  dose  Ar 

Two  variations  of  the  standard  dose  were  made  for  methodological 
reasons.  In  the  12-hour  experiments,  12  c.c.  was  given  hourl}^  for  8 
consecutive  hours,  excepting  the  hour  of  lunch.  This  is  called  in  the 
text  dose  C.  A  dose  of  45  c.c.  (actualh^  44.7  c.c.)  was  given  to  the 
regular  group  of  moderate  drinkers  on  a  sufficient  number  of  experi- 
mental days  to  obtain  adequate  measurements  in  Series  I  a,  II  a,  and  V. 
We  refer  to  this  dose  in  the  text  as  dose  B. 

In  order  to  relieve  somewhat  the  disagreeable  raw  taste  of  the 
diluted  alcohol,  one-third  of  the  total  volume  consisted  of  a  solution 
of  cereal  "coffee."^  Fruit  juices,  which  we  tried,  ])roved  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  one  of  the  first  subjects  and  were  consequently  abandoned. 
The  liquids  were  invariablj^  drunk  at  room  temperature,  about  20°  C. 
The  total  volume  of  dose  A  was  150  c.c;  that  of  dose  B  was  225  c.c 
In  all  cases  the  alcohol  and  control  mixtures  were  administered  by 
mouth,  the  subjects  being  instructed  to  drink  the  mixtures  as  rapidly 
as  convenient. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  APPARATUS. 

The  research  occupied  a  specially  constructed  laboratory  of  the 
Nutrition  Laboratory,  measuring  about  5.5  by  3.5  meters,  with  a 
balcony  a]30ut  4.5  by  3.5  meters.  All  the  experimental  records  were 
made  in  this  room.  The  incidental  photographic  work,  such  as 
loading  the  plate  and  paper  holders,  and  developing  the  photographic 
records,  was  done  in  a  small  dark-room  which  was  partitioned  off  in  one 
corner  of  this  laboratory. 

Uniform  lighting  of  the  room  during  experimental  sessions  was 
insured  by  shutting  out  the  variable  daylight  altogether,  and  bj'-  the 
use  of  incandescent  electric  lights.  Ventilation  was  provided  for  by 
forced  draught.     An  electric  fan  to  provide  free  circulation  of  air  in 

^Meyer  and  Gottlieb,  Experimentelle  Pharmakologie,  Berlin,  1914. 

-In  the  original  preparation  of  the  standard  solution  of  pure  grain  alcohol  to  be  used  in  this 
research,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  constancy  of  the  amount  in  each  dose  rather  than  the 
absolute  values.  Owing  to  a  misstatement  on  my  part.  Professor  Dodge  used  the  values  25  c.c. 
and  37.5  c.c.  as  representing  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  two  doses  employed  in  this 
research  in  giving  preliminary  reports  of  the  work  at  the  1914  meeting  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogists at  Columbia  University,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  in  1915.  The  true  values  should  have  been  30  c.c.  and  45  c c,  respectively.  The 
error  is  wholly  mine.     F.  G.  B. 

'Prepared  from  roasted  cereal  and  obviously  free  from  caffein. 
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the  room  was  commonly  kept  in  motion  during  experiments,  but 
naturally  it  was  not  allowed  to  blow  directly  on  the  subject. 

A  general  plan  of  the  room  and  apparatus  is  given  in  figure  1.  A 
general  photographic  view  is  given  in  the  frontispiece.  The  string 
galvanometer  equipment  for  pulse-records  occupied  one  side  of  the 
room  (bottom  of  the  plan).  The  galvanometer  itself  occupied  the 
central  table  G.  A  hand-fed  horizontal  carbon  arc  hght  L',  burning 
at  5  amperes,  supplied  its  illumination.  A  separate  controlling  table 
at  the  left  of  the  galvanometer  table  provided  the  space  for  resistances, 
switches,  etc.  The  recording  camera  RC  occupied  still  another  table, 
shown  at  the  extreme  left  hand. 

The  main  apparatus  table,  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
held  the  following  apparatus :  inductorium  and  resistance  boxes  for  the 
Faradic  threshold  (Martin  measurements);  enlarging  camera  for 
photographing  the  eye-movements  and  eye-reactions;  the  word-expos- 
ure apparatus;  and  the  Bhx-Sandstrom  kymograph,  for  patellar  reflex 
and  memory  test.  A  separate  table,  shown  at  the  upper  left  of  the 
plan,  held  the  camera  for  the  Ud-reflex  records.  The  source  of  light 
for  these  various  photographic  records  was  the  self-regulating  arc  light 
L  at  the  right. 

Figure  2  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  main  apparatus  table  from  the 
corner  of  the  room  which  was  normally  occupied  by  the  recording 
camera  for  the  string  galvanometer.  It  shows  the  Blix-Sandstrom 
kymograph  in  the  foreground,  with  the  patellar-reflex  apparatus  and 
word-exposure  device  at  the  right,  and  the  voice-reaction  key  at  the 
left.  In  the  background  is  the  camera  for  eye-movements,  with  its 
head-rest  at  the  left.  At  the  extreme  upper  left  is  shown  the  noise- 
stimulus  key  for  the  protective  lid-reflex,  and  a  part  of  the  lid-reflex 
camera. 

In  figure  3  we  have  a  view  of  the  same  table  from  the  position  of  the 
self -regulating  arc  light,  i.  e.,  from  the  extreme  right  end  of  figure  1.  In 
the  center  foreground  are  the  inductorium,  mil-ammeter,  and  resistance 
boxes  for  the  Faradic  threshold.  Beyond  these  the  Blix-Sandstrom 
kymograph  is  seen  in  end-view.  The  patellar-reflex  apparatus  appears 
at  the  left.  On  the  right  appears  the  long  enlarging  camera  for  the  eye- 
movements. 

All  measurements,  except  those  of  Series  V,  i.  e.,  except  the  associ- 
ation and  Faradic  threshold  measurements,  were  made  with  the  sub- 
ject either  at  position  I  or  position  II,  figure  1.  In  Series  V  the  subject 
and  Dr.  Wells,  the  operator,  occupied  the  balcony. 


Fiii.  2. — Muiii  :i|>p:iratii>  t;il>l<' ill  i.svcholouiciil  l!iU)riit<»ry  (lir>t  view). 


Fig.  -i. — Main  apparatus  tal)l«'  in  psychologiral  lalKjnitor>-  (socoDd  \-iew). 


CilAPlliRll. 
EFFKCT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  SIMPLEST  NELRAL  ARCS. 

Pursuant  to  tlic  principles  on  uhicli  this  investigation  was  organized, 
a  study  of  tlie  simplest  reflex  ares  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  heltl 
to  be  of  basal  importance.  Since  the  simple  reflexes  are  conspicuou.sly 
free  from  direct  voluntary  control,  a.s  well  as  from  the  efTects  of  practice, 
they  should  furnish  unambij^uous  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  particular  group  of  tissues  on  which  they  depend. 
As  the  simplest  complete  neuro-nuiscular  process,  they  should  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  interi)retati{)n  of  the  efTects  of  alcohol  on  the  more 
complex  ones,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  .systematically 
related  processes,  they  should  furnish  evidence  of  the  relative  inci- 
dence of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  various  neural  levels  of  the  siinie 
indivitlual. 

In  view  of  its  theoretical  importance,  quantitative  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  simple  human  reflexes  under  alcohol  is  surprisingly  .scanty. 
Hunge'  asserts  that  reflex  excita))ility  is  decreased  by  alcohol,  ba.sing 
his  assertion  on  a  single  apparently  incomplete  reference  to  J.  C  Th. 
SclielTer.-  Sternberg-''  holds  that  alcohol  operates  at  first  to  increiise 
the  reflexes.     He  gives  no  references. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  animal  reflex  is  better  known.  In  1S7.S. 
Meihuizen^  studied  the  effect  of  various  drugs  on  the  reflex  excitaliility 
of  the  frog  to -induction  shocks.  In  his  three  specimens,  1  c.r.  of 
10  per  cent  alcohol  decreased  reflex  excitability.  The  effect  began 
within  15  minutes  and  reached  its  maxinmm  in  from  45  to  90  minutes. 
Of  the  many  more  or  less  ca-sual  observations  which  are  scattered  in 
the  physiological  and  ])harmacological  literature  of  animal  experi- 
mentation, we  have  found  it  imiu-actical)Ie  to  take  account.  That 
doses  of  alcohol  as  large  as  5  per  cent  of  the  circulatit)n  of  the  frog 
produce  complete  inexcitability  of  the  cord  api>ears  in  the  work  of 
^\'interstein.'''  The  most  complete  systematic  study  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  frog  reflexes  is  that  of  Hyde,  Spray,  ami  Ilowat.''  They 
found  that  alcohol  in  doses  .stronger  than  1  c.c.  of  15  per  cent  .solution 
per  10  gm.  of  weight  dei>re.s.se<l  all  the  reflexes  of  the  frog.  The  depres- 
sion differed  for  the  different  reflexes  and  for  different  doses.  The 
depression  came  in  10  minutes  after  the  dose,  and  lasted  1  to  1 '  hours. 
The  relatively  larger  number  of  studies  of  the  reaction  of  the  inverte- 
brate organisms  to  alcohol  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our  present  prob- 
lem, since  tlie  anatomical  and  physiological  conilitions  are  so  different. 

'Buncc,  Lehrlnich  dor  Physiolocio  do-s  Menschen.  Ix?ipsir.  190.1.  p.  209. 

*SchofTer,  N'lvlorl.  Weokhl.,   1900.  p.  217  (aot  acct'jisihlc.  rolcrcaoe  apparGutly  incomplete). 

'St<>rnbor«,  Die  Sohacnrcfloxo,  Leipsic.  1S93.  p.  177. 

*Mcihuiron,  .Vrchiv  f.  d.  ros.  Pliysiol.,  1S7;}.  7.  p.  201. 

•Wintorstoin,  Zoit^ichr.  f.  allR.  Piiysiol..  1902.  1.  p.  19. 

•Hjdo.  Spray  aud  Howat.  Aui.  Jouru.  Physiol..  1912-13,  31,  p.  309. 
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AVAILABLE  HUMAN  REFLEXES. 

A  considerable  number  of  relatively  simple  neural  arcs  are  available, 
even  in  human  subjects,  for  more  or  less  accurate  quantitative  study. 
Some  of  them  have  assumed  considerable  diagnostic  importance  with- 
out a  corresponding  development  of  satisfactor}^  quantitative  tech- 
niques. The  swallowing  reflex,  the  skin  reflexes,  the  semicircular- 
canal  reflexes,  the  pupil  reflex,  the  corneal  reflex,  and  many  of  the 
tendon  reflexes  are  in  regular  clinical  use.  But  their  clinical  investi- 
gation is  generally  satisfied  by  cataloguing  the  case  under  one  of  three 
or  four  general  categories,  such  as  absent,  depressed,  moderate,  and 
exaggerated.  Change  of  a  case  from  one  category  to  another  repre- 
sents a  relatively  profound  disturbance.  Accurate  techniques  for 
measuring  small  differences  would  perhaps  be  too  time-consuming  for 
clinical  purposes.  Their  development  for  special  experimental  investi- 
gations has  followed  the  development  of  definite  experimental  problems. 

WTiile  none  of  the  available  reflexes  may  be  ignored  in  a  study  like 
the  present,  certain  of  them  have  a  better  experimental  status  than 
others.  Such,  for  example,  are  a  few  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  particu- 
larly the  patellar  reflex  and  the  Achilles  reflex,  the  pupil  reflex,  and  the 
protective  lid-reflex.  Experimental  techniques  for  the  measurement 
of  these  reflexes  have  been  developed  so  that  they  are  dependable. 
This  was  our  main  reason  in  selecting  the  patellar  reflex  and  the 
protective  lid-reflex  for  immediate  investigation.  In  choosing  these 
two  arcs  we  were  also  influenced  by  several  other  considerations.  It 
seemed  advisable:  (1)  to  study  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous 
system  at  as  widely  different  reflex  levels  as  practicable;  (2)  to  use 
reflex  arcs  of  similar  latency,  and  presumably  similar  complexity;  and 
(3)  to  avoid  fatigue  and  adaptation  phenomena. 

The  patellar  reflex  appeared  most  suitable  as  a  representative  of  the 
lowest  spinal  level.  On  a  variety  of  grounds  one  would  have  preferred 
the  Achilles  reflex.  For  instance,  it  is  less  subject  to  accidental  ana- 
tomical conditions  than  the  patellar  reflex.  That  is,  length  of  tendon 
and  the  underlying  cushions  of  connective  tissue  effect  less  extreme  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  Achilles  than  in  the  patellar  reflex.  Opposed 
to  this  advantage  are  certain  technical  difficulties  in  recording  the 
Achilles  reflex  from  the  thickening  of  isometric  muscle,  and  the  practical 
necessity  for  the  subject  to  assume  an  unusual  position  vv^ith  more  or 
less  variable  antecedent  muscular  activity.  The  patellar  reflex,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  recorded  from  a  sitting  or  reclining  subject  without 
moving  him  from  the  position  he  would  naturall}^  adopt  for  other 
neuro-muscular  measurements.  Moreover,  if  the  leg  is  prevented  from 
moving,  quadriceps  thickening  maj^  be  registered  from  practically  iso- 
metric muscle  by  direct  recording  levers,  resting  on  the  anterior  thigh. 

Reflexes  of  the  higher  levels  are  perhaps  best  represented  by  those  of 
the  eye.     In  particular,  the  pupil  reflex  deserves  and  has  received 
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rclalncly  can'tul  ul)M;rvatioii.  It  is,  howevrr.  in  inj  way  aiuilo^^oiis 
to  the  kiuH'-jcrk.  It  is  relatively  slow,  and  is  coiitnjlled  tliroiigh  the 
autonomic  system.  Furthermore,  a  series  of  measurements  may  give 
rise  to  loiiK-continued  and  painful  ocular  disturbances,  as  is  known  to 
one  of  us  from  unpleasant  personal  experience.  Finally,  the  best 
availal)l('  rcjiiistennji;  technifpie  for  the  pupil  reflex  is  by  cinematograph, 
an  arrangement  that  ii,i\Q^  too  few  records  per  second  for  accurat<i 
measurements  of  latency.  For  these  rea.sons.  and  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  limitinji;  the  selection,  th(?  pui)il  reflex  was  omitted  from 
the  present  .study. 

The  protective  lid-reflex,  on  the  ccjntrary,  seemed  to  offer  a  perfect 
analo{>;y  to  the  knee-jerk.  It  has  a  latency  of  the  same  order  Jis  the 
knee-jerk,  and  normally  changes  very  slowly  from  adaptation.  Fur- 
thermore, entirely  adequate  and  relatively  simple  techni(jue  Is  avail- 
able, by  which  uniform  stimuli  (sound)  can  be  recorded  by  the  .same 
optical  system  that  records  a  movement  of  the  shadow  of  the  eyela.shes. 
'rh(>  resulting  jjliotograiihic  records  ;u'o  unusually  free  from  instrumental 
latency  and  distortion. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PATELLAR  REFLEX. 

The  present  investigation  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  knee-jerk  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  reflex  character  of  the  human  knee- 
jerk  has  been  established.  The  classical  controversy  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  phenomenon  was  started  by  Westphal's^  contention  that  there 
was  no  evidence  for  rece])tors  in  the  muscle.  After  Westphal's  evi- 
dence wjis  weakened  by  the  tliscovery  of  proprio-muscular  receptors. 
Waller'-  and  Ciotch'  were  \od  to  believe  that  the  knee-jerk  was  not  a 
reflex  becau.se  of  the  exceedingly  low  latent  time  that  was  required 
under  favorable  contlitions  by  the  knee-jerk  of  the  ral)bit. 

The  p.sychiatrists.  on  the  other  hantl.  have  long  assumed  the  reflex 
character  of  the  human  knee-jerk.  The  clinical  value  of  the  knee- 
jerk  test  is  so  firmly  fixed  by  the  ma.ss  of  clinical  exi)erience  that 
psychiatry  may  be  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  question  as  to  its 
nature.  Its  diagnostic  significance  rests  secure  on  empirical  correla- 
tions. Its  physiological  exploitation,  however,  was  practically  impos- 
sible as  long  as  the  uncertainty  nMuained.  But  if  the  knei^jerk  is  a 
true  reflex,  it  must  be  of  value  not  only  in  diagnosis  of  nervous  disease, 
but  also  for  a  large  numlier  of  studies  of  the  normal  physiology  of  the 
human  reflex  arc,  such  as  the  rate  of  propagation  of  nervous  excitation 
in  human  nerves  and  in  the  cord,  for  studies  of  fatigue,  inhibition,  and 
"Bahnung,"  as  well  as  for  the  elTects  of  drugs  on  man. 

-V  number  of  recent  studies  have  shown  conclusively  that  whatever 
may  be  true  of  the  rabbit,  the  normal  humaii  knee-jerk  as  ordinarih' 

"VN'cstpluvl,  .Vrchiv  f.  Psychi.ntrie.  1S75.  5.  p.  803. 
»Wallor,  .Tourn.  Physiol..  1*^90.  11.  p.  384. 
H?.otch,  Jouru.  Pli>-siol.,  IS'Jo.  20.  p.  322. 
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elicited  is  a  true  reflex.  The  evidence  maj'  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Records  of  currents  of  action  with  the  string  galvanometer  by 
Dodge  and  Bull/  Hoffman,^  Joll}^^  Snyder,"*  and  others,  show  that 
their  latency  is  too  long  for  purely  peripheral  phenomena.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  measurements  of  the  speed  of  nervous  currents  (Piper^) , 
and  the  latency  of  the  cord  (Miss  Buchanan^),  these  studies  show  that 
the  latent  time  of  the  knee-jerk  is  that  of  a  true  cord  reflex,  with  the 
simplest  possible  central  organization.  (2)  In  addition,  it  appears 
from  the  character  of  the  current  of  action  that  the  impulse  is  not  a 
simple  muscle- twitch,  but  a  more  or  less  complex  contraction  wave 
which  travels  through  the  muscle  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
motor  nerve.  Similar  evidence  was  obtained  bj^  Dodge^  from  direct 
muscle  tracings.  Photographic  records  of  the  quadriceps  contraction, 
which  were  taken  simultaneously  from  five  different  points  of  the 
muscle,  showed  a  gradual  peripheral  progression  of  the  muscle  con- 
traction. (3)  Further  evidence  is  that  with  accurate  recording  devices 
the  latent  time  of  the  human  knee-jerk  is  related  to  that  of  the  Achilles- 
jerk  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  respective  receptor-reactors  from 
the  cord.  These  differences  in  latent  time  are  best  explained  by  the 
increased  length  of  nerve-conduction.  (4)  It  was  also  found  that  the 
latent  time  of  the  knee-jerk  was  practically  identical  with  that  of 
an  undoubted  reflex,  the  protective  lid-reflex.  (5)  Finally,  in  the 
normal  human  knee-jerk,  the  quadriceps  contraction  was  found  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  leg.  Such  muscle 
coordination  can  be  explained  only  by  the  action  of  nervous  centers. 
We  have  consequently  regarded  it  as  proved  that  the  knee-jerk  is  a 
reflex. 

TECHNIQUE. 

Extended  preliminary  study  of  the  normal  knee-jerk  technique, 
undertaken  by  Dodge^  in  connection  with  a  different,  though  related, 
problem,  showed  that  the  only  satisfactory  records  of  reflex  latency 
are  those  made  from  muscle  thickening.  For  the  details  of  that  study 
we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  form 
of  the  curve  and  the  apparent  latency  of  the  reflex  are  enormously  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  recording  device.  The  latency  as  recorded 
by  the  movements  of  the  leg  averaged  65  cr,  with  a  mean  variation  of 
11  (T.  Slight  prestimulation  activity  of  the  flexors,  to  produce  a  back- 
ward pressure  of  the  leg  against  a  fixed  support,  reduced  the  latent 
time  to  an  average  of  52 o-,  with  a  mean  variation  of  from  2.7 cr  to  4.7 c. 
Records  from  thickening  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  by  a  system  of  light 

iDodge,  Zeitschr.  f.  allg.  Physiol.,  1910,  12,  p.  1. 

^Hoffman,  Med.  Klinik,  1910,  6,  p.  1002. 

'Jolly,  Quart.  Journ.  exp.  Physiol.,  1911,  4,  p.  67;  British  Med.  Journ.,  1910,  2,  p.  1259. 

*Snyder,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1910,  26,  p.  474. 

'Piper,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1908,  124,  p.  591. 

*Buchanan,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc,  1907,  B  79,  p.  503. 
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level's  reduceti  the  latent  time  to  .':{7cr,\vith  a  mean  variation  witliin  the 
series  of  la,  or  less.  Similar  dilTerences  between  the  latent  time  as 
measured  respectively  by  the  movements  of  the  leji  and  by  thickeninK 
of  the  (luailriceps  nmscle  are  reported  by  Weyler.'  I'artial  explana- 
tion of  these  differences  is  found  in  the  weight  of  the  leg.  A  certain 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  muscle-fibers  seems  to  be  necessary  before 
the  heavy  leg-lever  can  be  set  in  motion.  An  entirely  new  factor  in 
the  ca.se  was  shown  by  Dodge  to  be  the  initial  forward  motion  of  the 
leg  immediatel>'  after  the  stimulus  blow.  This  is  a  purely  mechanical 
effect,  and  is  due  to  the  virtual  shortening  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor, 
which  is  produced  through  its  deformation  by  the  stimulus  IjIow.  The 
con.sequent  pendular  movement  of  the  leg  prevents  its  showing  the 
exact  moment  of  reaction.  This  disturbance  is  more  serious  than 
might  at  first  appear.  Since  the  deformation  of  the  tendon  increases 
witli  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  hanmier,  the  initial  movement  of  the 
leg,  which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  reflex  action,  nmst  increa.se 
with  the  weight  of  the  hammer.  This  may  have  led  to  the  anomalous 
data  reported  by  Lombard,-  who  found  that,  as  mea.sured  by  the  leg- 
movement,  the  latent  tune  was  increased  by  increashig  the  weight  of 
the  hammer.  A  further  advantage  of  the  muscle-thickening  records 
is  that  they  show  the  true  course  of  the  muscle  contraction  and  disclose 
any  preUminary  stiffening  of  the  leg  to  receive  the  blow,  as  well  as  any 
arbitraiy  or  voluntary'  interference  with  the  course  of  contraction. 
Finally,  quadriceps  thickening  is  uninfluenced  by  the  chance  interplay 
of  flexor  antagonism. 

STIMULUS. 

In  all  (luantitative  studies  of  the  knee-jerk,  the  usual  stimuhis  has 
l>een  a  sucKlen  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon.  While  this  is  not  the  only 
means  of  eliciting  the  knee-jerk,  and  is  not  always  the  best  for  clinical 
purposes,  for  experimental  work  it  is  doubtless  the  mo.st  convenient 
and  exact.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  receptors 
in  the  knee-jerk  are  intra-muscular.  and  that  their  stimulation  is  a 
sudden  muscle  deformation.  Consequently,  only  a  perfectly  regulated 
blow  on  the  tendon,  with  a  muscle  at  uniform  tension,  is  siitisfactor> 
for  comparative  purposes.  This  tlemands  a  uniform  percu.^sion  ham- 
mer, striking  at  a  uniform  i)iace.  with  the  limb  in  a  uniform  position. 

The  iireliniinar^-  study  favored  the  electrically  releasml  double, 
pendulum-percu.'^.^^ion  hanuner  which  is  shown  in  figure  4.  A  pendulum 
is  ideally  uniform  in  action  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
energy  of  the  blow  can  be  easily  and  simply  expre-v^oil  in  c.  g.  s.  units. 
Its  velocity  and  ma.<s  are  independently  variable.  Uoth  factors  are 
directly  measurable  on  the  apparatus  and  may  be  experimentally 
changed,  easily  and  with  precision.     To  provide  for  changes  of  mass, 

•Weylor,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  rcs.  Nour.  u.  Psychi.it.,  1910,  1.  p.  IK.. 
'Lombard,  .lourn.  Phy.-uol..  ISSO.  10.  p.  139. 
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our  pendulum  bobs  were  hollow  cylinders  (C,  C",  fig.  4j,  into  which 
closely  fitting  lead  weights,  which  were  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
desired  totals,  coidd  be  inserted  and  clamped.  In  our  experiments, 
the  total  masses  of  the  bobs  were  respectively  30,  50,  75,  and  100  grams. 
Magnetic  release  for  the  pendulum-percussion  hammers  provided 
for  accurate  timing  of  the  stimuli  by  means  of  a  circuit-breaker  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  of  the  kymograph.  The  magnets  which  held  the 
hammers  {M',M",  fig.  4)  w^ere  attached  to  a  heavy  brass  arm  ^4.  This 
arm  moved  on  an  axis  w^hich  was 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  the 
pendulums  and  could  be  clamped 
at  any  desired  position  on  a 
divided  arc  C.  This  provided 
for  considerable  latitude  of  ex- 
perimental variation  in  the  height 
of  fall  and  the  correlated  velocity 
of  the  hammer  at  the  moment  of 
stimulation.  Except  in  a  few 
specified  cases,  our  hammers  fell 
from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical 
position,  making  h  in  the  energy 
equation  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  from  its  axis  to 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bob 
(20  cm.  in  our  pendulums) .  Thus, 
the  energj'  of  the  pendulum  at 
the  moment  of  stimulation  varied 
directly  with  the  mass  and  was 
respectively 


20X30  e.g. 
20X50  e.g. 


20X75  e.g. 
20X100  e.g. 


Dodge^  suggested  as  an  indi- 
cator of  the  fatigability  of  a  re- 
flex, as  far  as   that  can  be  shown     I*"i«-  l- -Apparatus  for  stimulating  the  patellar 

in  its  relative  refractory  phase, 

that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  two  similar  stimuli  separated  by  a 
definite  interval  of  time  within  the  relative  refractory  period.  For 
that  purpose  our  pendulum  was  made  double,  with  similar  bobs,  and 
two  separate  release  magnets.  The  weight  of  the  two  bobs  was  deter- 
mined directly.  The  actual  lengths  of  the  two  pendulums  were  con- 
trolled by  comparing  then*  periods  of  oscillation. 

To  secure  uniformity  of  application  of  the  two  successive  stimuli 
was  more  difficult.     A  light  wooden  rod  {B',  fig.  4),  about  60  cm.  long, 
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was  inounted  at  (Jiie  end  im  a  vertical  axis,  w)  tliat  it  could  move  freely 
in  a  horizontal  plane  at  about  the  heijilit  of  the  subject's  patellar 
tendon.  The  free  entl  of  this  rod  WiUs  attached  by  a  flexible  cord  to  a 
point  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  pendulums,  and  was  adjust-ed  to 
such  a  heifiht  that  both  pendulums  struck  it  at  their  center  of  gravity 
when  they  reached  a  vertical  position.  The  hei^iht  of  the  whole 
system  could  be  changed  for  each  subj<*ct,  without  changing  any  of 
the  instrumental  coiLstants,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  sliding  ba.se  BB, 
80  that  the  rod  B'  rested  against  the  middle  of  that  particular  subject's 
patellar  tendon.  Once  adjusted,  the  base  was  .securely  clamped  against 
the  vertical  frame,  and  the  rod  B'  was  given  an  even  tension  again>t 
the  tendon  by  the  i)ressure  of  an  elastic  band  which  was  stretche<l 
between  tlie  rod  and  a  fixed  point  on  the  upright  supp<jrt.  When  once 
fixed  for  any  .subject,  this  sy.stem  remained  unchanged  throughout  an 
afternoon's  experiments.  It  could  be  afterwards  re.^^'t  for  the  siimc 
subject  l)y  the  use  of  a  scale  which  was  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
frame.  But  for  obvious  rejusons  the  scale  alone  was  never  dependitl 
upon.  On  each  day  the  position  of  the  system  was  carefully  verified 
for  each  subject. 

The  blows  of  the  pendulums  were  thus  transmitted  to  the  subject 
through  a  light  horizontal  lever  which  was  adjusted  a^  above  indicat<Ki. 
This  secured  identity  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  two  blows. 
Since  a  lever  neither  increa.ses  nor  decreases  energy,  the  efTect  on  the 
tendon  must  be  practically  identical  for  both  pendulum  hanuners. 
even  though  one  pendulum  strikes  the  horizontal  tran.^mit ting-rod 
somewhat  nearer  its  axis  than  the  other.  This  simple  theoretical 
relationship  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  practice  the 
lever  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  weight  and  elasticity.  To  rtniuce 
the  error  of  transmission  to  a  minimum,  our  transmitting  rod  is  as  long 
as  it  can  conveniently  be  (00  cm.),  while  the  two  percussion  hammer 
pendulums  strike  it  as  near  together  as  practicable  (25  mm.  a{)art). 
The  consequent  discrepancy  in  the  energy  of  the  successive  blows  is  a 
small  fraction  of  I  \hh-  cent,  and  is  negligible  in  jiractice.  In  compani- 
tive  measurements  this  di.screpancy  can  play  no  role  at  all,  since  it  is 
an  instrumental  constant. 

Two  checks  on  the  constancy  of  the  stinuilus  blows  are  inchultHi  in 
our  records.  (1)  If  the  blows  of  the  j)endulums  are  exactly  etjual. 
the  extent  of  tlic  mechanical  disturbance  to  the  mu.scle  incident  to 
stinuilation  slumld  be  etjual  after  each  blow.  To  be  sure,  tliis  can  not 
be  a  very  fine  measure  of  the  relative  energ>-  of  the  pendulums,  but  it 
served  to  disclose  any  accidental  difTerences  in  the  weights.  i'2j  We 
took  what  is  })robably  excessive  ])recaution  in  arbitrarily  omitting  the 
first  blow  at  least  once  in  every  series  of  experiments,  to  see  if  the  blow 
from  the  second  pendulum  produced  an  appropriate  reaction.  There 
were  no  measurable  discrepancies. 
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RECORDING  DEVICE. 

On  grounds  which  are  already  indicated,  we  believe  that  adequate 
records  of  the  human  knee-jerk  must  be  either  direct  records  of  quad- 
riceps thickening  or  galvanometric  records  of  the  muscle-current  of 
action.  While  the  latter  are  probably  preferable  to  the  former,  and 
should  be  used  for  the  final  analysis  of  the  phenomenon,  they  are  much 
more  expensive  of  time  and  material,  and  are  practically  more  difficult 
to  manage.  In  the  present  investigation  the  records  were  produced 
by  direct  recording  levers  which  wrote  on  a  BUx-Sandstrom  kymograph 
the  reflex  thickening  of  isometric  quadriceps  muscle. 

The  adaptation  of  our  recording  levers  to  the  different  subjects 
proved  an  unexpected  source  of  difficulty.  It  was  proved  in  the  case 
of  Dodge  that  neither  the  size  of  the  lever  terminal  which  rested  on  the 
muscle  nor  the  pressure  which  it  exerted  on  the  muscle  at  the  point  of 
contact,  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the  latency  of  the  reflex. 
In  various  subjects,  however,  a  new  and  somewhat  serious  source  of 
error  was  discovered.  The  blow  of  the  hammer  upon  the  tendon 
always  sets  up  within  the  muscle  a  mechanical  wave-like  disturbance. 
We  depend  on  this  wave  to  record  the  moment  of  stimulation.  Under 
certain  combinations  of  stimulus  intensity  and  tonic  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  which  are  otherwise  undefinable,  this  mechanical  disturbance 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  damped  oscillations,  which  occasionally 
seriously  complicated  the  curve  and  rendered  the  true  beginning  of 
reaction  uncertain.     Two  devices  seemed  to  lessen  these  vibrations: 

(1)  The  area  of  contact  between  the  lever  system  and  the  muscle  should 
be  relatively  large.  In  all  except  the  earhest  experiments  we  used  a 
rectangular  base,  13  mm.  by  70  mm.,  placed  lengthwise  of  the  muscle. 

(2)  The  elastic  pressure  of  the  lever  system  against  the  muscle  should 
be  relatively  intense  as  well  as  quick  acting.  An  elastic  band  was  used 
for  this  purpose  which  exerted  a  pressure  of  about  500  gm.  Though 
this  varied  somewhat  from  individual  to  individual  because  of  the 
variations  in  diameter  of  the  respective  thighs,  it  remained  practically 
constant  for  each  individual  throughout  the  series.  Our  lever  system 
magnified  the  muscle  thickening  by  the  proportion  of  6  to  1.  This 
proportion  was  found  by  preliminary  experiment  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able with  our  particular  lever  arrangements. 

For  recording  the  knee-jerk  we  used  the  Blix-Sandstrom^  kymo- 
graph, which  was  run  at  a  peripheral  rate  of  100  mm.  per  second. 
While  this  form  of  kymograph  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  con- 
venient available,  it  may  not  be  used  without  constant  watchfulness 
and  occasional  readjustments  of  the  regulator.  Even  the  most  careful 
regulation  at  the  beginning  of  an  experimental  session  proved  to  be 
inadequate.  Except  in  the  earliest  experiments,  we  consequently  used 
a  {control  time-record  throughout.     Unfortunately  for  psychological 

iBlix,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1902,  90,  p.  405. 
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investigation^,  tin-  iilix-Sandsthun  kyiiiograf)li  lui->  one  rather  serious 
defect.  It  is  never  n()is<»less.  In  our  measurements  of  the  knee-jerk 
the  noise  itself  was  probably  iictrlitiihlc*.  hut  the  correlated  vibration 
tended  to  transmit  itself  through  the  table  to  the  axis  of  the  recording 
level's.  When  this  occurred  an  irregular  base-line  was  producetl.  which 
more  or  less  obscured  the  moment  of  muscle  contraction.  These 
vibrations  of  the  lever  axis  may  be  largely  eliminated  by  suitable 
independent  supports.  Hefore  the  cure  was  found,  however,  these 
vibrations  ruined  a  number  of  early  knee-jerk  records. 

A  final  difliculty  which  appeared  as  the  experiments  progre,s.se<l  was 
the  fact  that  the  knee-jerk  of  a  few  subjects  was  Iiighly  refractory. 
In  all  our  subjects  a  knee-jerk  was  elicitable,  but  in  some  only  by 
reinforcements,  by  extra  heax'j''  hammers,  or  by  considerably  increased 
velocity  of  the  hammers.  Under  these  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
knee-jerk  measurements  were  omitted,  since  inten.se  stinmlation  tended 
to  produce  not  merely  mechanical  di.-^turbances  of  the  muscle,  but  also 
unpleasant  mental  correlates,  and  an  involuntary  tendency  to  stiffen 
the  leg-muscles  for  the  blows.  Any  one  of  these  factors  would  operate 
U)  make  interpretation  of  the  records  questionable. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

The  subject  was  seated  comfortably  in  a  slightly  recUning  chair  at 
the  edge  of  the  main  ap])aratus  table  (position  I,  fig.  1).  The  experi- 
menter moved  the  chair  so  that  the  subject's  left  leg  fitted  comfortably 
into  the  double  V  .supports  (fig.  4);  and  the  whole  was  oriented  with 
respect  to  the  apparatus  table  so  that  the  middle  point  of  the  quad- 
riceps of  the  left  leg  was  directly  beneath  the  recording  lever.  Before 
the  first  records  of  a  day  were  taken,  the  height  of  the  pendulum- 
hammer  system  was  controlled  and  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the 
blow  was  delivered  on  the  middle  of  the  ])atellar  tendon. 

The  recording-lever  was  then  adjusteil  to  its  proper  position.  The 
muscle  end  of  the  lever  was  jilaced  in  iH)sition  and  secureti  by  an  elastic 
band  which  was  passed  around  the  thigh  and  fastened  at  proper  tension. 
The  recording  end  of  the  lever  was  adjusted  so  that  it  wai?  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  drum  and  tangential  to  its  surface. 

The  kymograph  was  set  in  motion  and  allowetl  four  revolutions  to 
gain  regular  speed.  (Measurements  showed  that  our  instrument  gains 
regular  speed  in  three  revolutions,  when  nin  at  the  rate  of  100  mm.  |)er 
second.)  The  time-marker  wa^  set  in  operation.  The  subject  was 
instnicted  to  relax  comiiletely,  but  to  siiy  "  Ha  "  each  time  the  knee  was 
.struck.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  control  both  the  attention  and 
the  respiration.  At  each  revolution  of  the  kymograph,  offsets  from  the 
shaft  broke  the  circuit  of  the  electromagnets  which  controlled  the 
hammers,  at  a  definite  point  of  each  revolution.  This  regulated  the 
interval  between  the  stimuli  and  determined  the  position  of  the  records 
on  the  smoked  paper.     To  insure  regularity  of  the  first  stimulation. 
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the  contact-breaker  was  tested  by  one  free  revolution  of  the  drum,  but 
without  letting  the  hammers  fall.  When  all  these  details  were  in  order, 
the  operator  touched  the  key  to  the  mechanism  which  gave  the  rotating 
smoked  drum  a  gradual  lateral  displacement,  so  that  the  succession  of 
knee-jerk  records  appeared  as  one  continuous  line  whose  base  was  a 
spiral.  After  each  stimulus  the  operator  caught  the  hammer  on  its 
rebound  from  the  knee  and  raised  it  to  the  magnet.  If  more  than  one 
stimulus  weight  was  used,  the  record  regularly  began  with  the  hghter. 
The  pendulum  bobs  were  then  progressively  increased  in  weight  until 
a  vigorous  reflex  was  produced.  For  all  except  the  earliest  records, 
two  or  more  stimulus  weights  were  regularly  used  in  each  period. 
Unless  this  had  been  done,  it  would  frequently  have  occurred  that  the 
reflexes  at  some  period  of  the  experimental  session  would  have  had  no 
comparable  ''normal  of  the  day."  For  example,  it  frequently,  almost 
regularly,  happened  during  an  experimental  session  that,  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  relative  quiet,  the  knee-jerk  was  notably  decreased  in  extent. 
Occasionally  a  stimulus  that  at  first  produced  a  good  reflex  later 
produced  no  reflex  at  all.  If  that  stimulus  alone  had  been  used,  either 
the  later  experiments  would  be  meaningless,  or  the  stimulus  must  be 
changed  at  some  time  during  the  session,  with  consequent  incom- 
parabilit}^  of  earlier  and  later  results. 

In  the  record  shown  in  figure  5,  reading  the  upper  line  from  left  to 
right,  the  mechanical  shock  to  the  muscle,  which  is  produced  when  the 
pendulum  hammer  strikes  the  tendon,  is  recorded  by  the  first  slight  drop 
in  the  base-line.  In  reading  the  records  for  the  latent  time  of  the  reflex, 
this  point  is  taken  as  the  moment  of  stimulation.  Owing  to  the  delay 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  progression  of  this  mechanical  wave  along 
the  partially  elastic  muscle-tissue,  this  curve  does  not  represent  the 
exact  moment  when  the  pendulum  strikes  the  tendon.  As  measured 
by  Dodge^  in  his  own  case,  there  is  a  delay  between  the  two  events  of 
about  3cr.  While  it  does  not  represent  the  moment  when  the  tendon 
was  struck,  this  first  dip  of  the  line  does  represent  with  greatest  preci- 
sion the  much  more  significant  moment  when  the  particular  part  of  the 
muscle  suffered  deformation  as  a  result  of  the  blow.  And  since  the  real 
stimulus  of  the  muscle  receptors  is  due  to  the  sudden  muscle  deforma- 
tion, as  we  have  mentioned  before,  this  indicator  of  muscle  deformation 
shows  the  moment  of  actual  stimulation  of  the  corresponding  receptors 
more  accurately  than  as  though  we  recorded  the  moment  of  contact 
between  hammer  and  tendon. 

The  moment  of  reaction  is  indicated  by  the  main  drop  in  the  line. 
Here  again  we  are  not  recording  the  beginning  of  change  in  the  muscle 
as  a  whole,  but  rather  the  reflex  thickening  of  the  muscle  at  exactly 
the  point  where  we  have  previously  recorded  its  stimulation.  Records 
from  several  places  along  the  axis  of  the  muscle  show  a  measurable 
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progression  of  the  tliickeiiiiig  wave.  \\  ith  our  recording  device,  how- 
ever, that  progression  is  entirely  irrelevant,  since  we  measure  from  llie 
moment  of  stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  muscle  to  the  moment  of  the 
reflex  thickening  of  that  particular  part.  Since  both  events  are  re- 
corded hy  the  same  writing  lever,  the  record  as  it  stan<ls  is  an  exceed- 
ingly accurate  measurement  of  the  latency  of  the  particular  arc  which 
is  involved  in  the  rellex  action  of  that  part  of  the  muscle.  The  xcrtical 
displaci'iut'iil  of  the  recording  line  indicates  the  amount  of  the  rellex 


Fig.  5. — .\  typical  rt-cord  of  the  patellar  reflex. 

muscle  thickening,  multii^licil  hy  the  leverage  of  the  re<-t)rding-arm. 
We  believe  that  these  refiex  measurements  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  indicate  the  relative  changes  induced  in  latency  and  amount  of  this 
reflex  arc  by  the  use  of  dnigs. 

Each  line  represents  the  reflex  response  to  a  double  stimulation  of 
the  same  intensity.  The  interval  between  the  lines  is  one  ct)mplete 
revolution  of  the  drum.  Since  this  was  regulated  to  occur  in  5  seconds, 
the  scries  of  records  follow  in  pairs  at  intervals  of  5  s<-c.>iid-.     DifTcr- 
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ences  between  the  first  and  second  reflex  in  each  pair  of  records  indicate 
the  relative  amount  of  refractoriness  of  the  patellar  reflex  of  the  sub- 
ject at  that  particular  time  after  that  particular  interval. 

The  task  of  reading  the  records  is  rather  exacting,  though  relatively 
simple.  At  the  rate  for  which  the  kymograph  was  regulated,  each 
running  millimeter  of  the  record  is  equivalent  to  lOa  (0.01")-  The 
records  were  read  with  a  lens  thi-ough  a  glass  plate  which  was  divided 
into  millimeter  cross-sections.  The  glass  coordinate  system  was  so 
placed  on  the  record  that  its  horizontal  ordinates  were  parallel  with  the 
base-lines  of  the  records.  It  was  then  carefully  moved  so  that  a  main 
ordinate  cut  the  record  line  at  the  first  indication  of  reflex  muscle 
thickening.  The  length  of  the  abscissa  from  the  ordinate  which  was 
placed  on  the  beginning  of  the  reflex  thickening  to  the  beginning  of  the 
stimulation  curve  can  be  read  on  the  millimeter  scale  directly  to  10  cr 
(0.01")  and  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy  to  Icr  (0.001"). 

RESULTS. 
VARL\BILITY  OF  THE  PATELLAR  REFLEX. 

In  all  the  studies  of  the  patellar  reflex  its  variability  has  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  records.  Normal  individuals 
differ  widely  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary  stimuli.  Since 
the  patellar  reflex  is  not  essential  to  any  known  vital  process,  these 
individual  differences  are  not  surprising.  In  addition  to  the  variation 
between  individuals,  the  patellar  reflex  is  subject  to  more  or  less  gross 
variation  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  Even  with  string- 
galvanometer  technique,  Jolly^  found  the  latent  time  to  vary  in  one 
individual  so  that  the  highest  value  was  more  than  double  the  lowest 
(11.7 cr  and  24.4  o-  respectively).  When,  as  in  Jolly's  measurements, 
the  currents  of  action  are  used  as  indicators,  this  variation  must  be 
almost  entirely  central.  It  is  proportionately  more  prominent  as  one 
decreases  the  relative  importance  of  the  peripheral  factors.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  science  that  seeks  an  invariant,  these  central  variations 
seem  unfortunate.  On  the  contraiy,  no  fact  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  unfortunate  in  science.  The  variability  of  the  knee-jerk  empha- 
sizes, in  the  case  of  the  simplest  possible  neural  arc,  the  contention 
which  appeared  in  our  introduction,  that  biological  invariants  do  not 
exist  except  as  statistical  artifacts. 

Simple  reflex  in  an  intact  vertebrate  is  after  all  a  relative  term. 
There  is  no  reflex  arc  so  simple  as  to  consist  of  an  isolated  chain  of 
neurons  from  receptors  to  muscle-fiber.  There  is  no  reflex  so  simple 
that  we  can  conceive  of  it  as  a  transmission  of  energy  from  receptor  to 
reactor  through  a  more  or  less  resistant  conductor.  At  no  step,  except, 
perhaps,  in  conduction  through  the  axones,  does  the  process  follow  a 
physical  model.     In  no  living  organism  can  we  ever  assume  that  an 

iJoUy,  Quart.  Journ.  oxp.  Physiol.,  1911,  4,  p   G7;  British  Med.  Journ..  1910,  2,  p.  1259. 
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ahs(jlult'l\  iii.ictuc  tis^iu*  is  aiouM-d  to  lu'tioii  l>y  (jur  stiimilu.^.  Ratlier, 
we  must  think  of  tlir  lixiii^;  rcntial  norxous  syst<Mn  a^^  in  a  (*f)ntinu(>U8 
State  of  excitation.  In  tlie  wakinj^  state,  at  least,  it  probaljly  originates 
a  continuous  succession  of  centrifugal  excitations,  so  that  each  "final 
conunon  path"  has  convcr^in^^  upon  it  every  moment  a  complex  of 
stiniulatiiiji;  and  iiihihitin^  iiiij)ulses  whose  algebraic  sum  at  any 
m«»ment  of  time  conditions  the  state  of  the  "  final  common  path  "  at  that 
particular  moment.  A  stimulus  to  reflex  action  is  not  a  form  of  energy 
to  he  transmitted  to  muscle.  It  does  not  dexeloj)  activity  in  an  other- 
wise inert  system.  It  merely  modifies  the  balance  of  existing  tendencies. 
On  these  grounds  the  reflexes  may  not  be  expected  to  be  uniform. 

The  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  j)atellar  reflex  to  peripheral  re- 
inforcement was  shown  by  .lendnlssik'  in  the  familiar  KunstgrifT:  by 
Weir  Mitchell  and  Lewi.s-  in  simultaneous  stinudation  of  tlie  skin; 
by  Schreiber'  in  friction  of  the  .skin;  by  Heevor*  in  cold-water  douches; 
by  Bowditch  and  Warren^  through  various  methods;  and  by  St<^rn- 
berg*^  in  the  simph^  handcla]).  Similarly,  central  conditions  of  rein- 
forcement and  inhibition  are  in  constant  interplay.  It  is  surpri^^ing 
how  often  in  the  literature  of  the  patellar  reflex  one  finds  without  a 
sequel  the  ''preliminary  announcement"  of  some  remarkable  correla- 
tion between  the  knee-jerk  changes  and  various  mental  processes,  like 
attention.  The  verification  of  these  supposed  correlations  seldom 
appears.  Only  in  s|)iiial  preparation  are  .successive  reflexes  relatively 
uniform.  Of  tiie  various  conditions  that  i)roduce  this  lack  of  uniform- 
ity only  a  few  are  definitely  localizable  like  the  specific  action  of  curare, 
stn*'chnine.  and  carbolic  acid.  In  general  we  know  that  reflex  excita- 
bility is  modified  by  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  higher  centers.  Antag- 
onistic and  facilitating  influences  may  al.so  ari.se  at  or  about  the  .siime 
spinal  level  as  the  reflex  itself.  N'ariations  in  pulse-rate  and  bhxKl- 
pressure,  and  \arious  jiha.ses  of  respiratory  rhythm,  also  seem  to  nunlify 
the  reflexes. 

With  a  full  realization  of  all  these  sources  of  variation,  our  flrst  direct 
and  immediate  j)roblem  is  to  di.scover  whether  the  irritability  of  this 
human  reflex  arc  is  increased  or  decreased  by  moderate  do.ses  of  alcohol. 
Assuming  that  all  these  sources  of  variation  ami  many  others  may  be 
pres(Mit  in  our  reconis  in  gnviter  or  le.ss  degnv,  it  was  a  technical 
problem  to  ecjualize  thi^  conditions  as  far  as  practicable.  The  problem 
of  interpreting  the  results  is  flrst  of  all  .statistical.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  need  of  statistical  treatment  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  accidental 
variations  not  otherwise  shut  out  by  our  technique  is  just  as  great  in 
the  simple  as  in  the  more  complex  processes. 

'Jcndrils-sik,  Nouroloj:.  C'eiitx.-Uhl..  isso,  4.  p.  -112. 
'Mitchell  Hiici  I.owis,  Me<l.  ^•o^r!«.  issfi.  Feb.  \3.  p.  4>. 
*Schreibor,  Doutsch.  .\rchiv  f.  klin.  Med..  ISivJ.  S5.  p.  254. 
*Beevor.  nrain,  iss;^,  5,  p.  56. 

•Bowditch  .-xikI  Wiinvn.  Journ.  Ph>-sioI..  1S90.  11.  p.  25. 
•Storulx^rj:.  Die  Schuenrcflexe,  Lcipsic,  1J»9.3,  p.  177. 
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NORMAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  C.\SE  OF  SUBJECT   II. 

An  instance  where  the  difficulties  of  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
the  data  appear  in  extreme  form  is  the  case  of  Subject  II.  Table  1 
gives  the  data  for  2  days'  knee-jerk  experiments  on  Subject  II. 

Table  1. — Patellar  reflex.    Subject  IT. 
(R'  and  R"  are  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Normal.^ 

Alcohol  (dose  A). 

Date  and  time. 

R' 

H' 

R" 

H" 

Date  and  time. 

R'       H'      R" 

H" 

Oct.  8,  1913. 

50  gm.  hammer: 

7h  45m  p_  iji 

8   05    p.  m 

8  45    p.  m 

9  10    p.  m 

9   50    p.  m 

(T 

51 
51 
51 
46 
50 

mm. 
2.4 
2.0 
2.4 
5.0 
5.2 

(T 

50 
50 

48 
43 
51 

mm. 
2.2 
1.6 
3.0 
6.0 
2.8 

Sept.  23,  1913. 
30  gm.  hammer: 

8'>18™p.  m.2 

Alcohol  given. 

8"^  40™  p.  m 

8  50    p.  m 

9  03    p.  m 

50  gm.  hammer: 

9^  05™  p.  m 

9    20    p.  m 

9    34    p.  m 

9   50    p.  m 

10   02    p.  m 

'10    12    p.  m 

10   20    p.  m 

10   30    p.  m 

a 
35 

36 
37 

40 
43 
42 

44 
47 
46 
44 

mm. 
21.4 

9.0 
8.0 
3.0 

13.7 
10.3 
5.0 
3.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.2 
8.3 

(T 

42 
44 

41 

48 

48' 
48 
47 
46 

mm. 

7 

5.6 

2.0 
0.0 

4.0 
5.3 
0.0 
0.0 
3.4 
6.1 
5.8 
4.4 

^Subject  had  been  "all  day  at  the  microscope." 

^Normal  period  preceding  the  taking  of  alcohol.  In  this  and  aU  subsequent  tables,  the  data  for 
the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  will  be  printed  in  italics  to  indicate  that  they  were 
obtained  before  the  alcohol  was  given. 

On  September  23,  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  were  given  in  a  total 
volume  of  150  c.c.  directly  after  8^  20"  p.m.  October  8  was  a  normal 
day  without  alcohol.  The  time  of  day  at  which  the  series  were  given 
is  shown  in  the  first  column.  Columns  R'  and  R"  give  the  latency  of 
the  first  and  second  responses,  respectively,  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 
Columns  H'  and  H"  show  the  amount  of  muscle  thickening  in  milli- 
meters as  recorded  by  a  marker  with  a  magnifying  leverage  of  6  : 1 . 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  is  that  the  two  days,  September  23  and 

October  8,  started  at  widely  different  levels  of  reflex  excitability.     In 

the  first  period  on  September  23,  a  30  gm.  hammer  falling  20  cm.  pro- 

21.4 
duced  an  average  muscle-thickening  of  ^^^-^  mm.     This  was  about 

four-tenths  of  the  maximum  voluntary  isometric  contraction  of  Subject 
II.  In  the  first  period,  on  October  8,  a  50  gm.  hammer  falling  through 
the  same  distance  produced  a  contraction  thickening  of  only  one-ninth 
of  the  previous  amount.  The  latency  in  the  two  cases  was  35  cr  and 
51 0-  respectively.  The  regularity  of  the  succeeding  periods  shows  that 
these  values  are  not  accidents.     The  notes  on  the  two  days  show  only 
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one  apparcntlN  nlmant  (lilTcroncf*.     On  Oi-tober  K,  Subject  il  n*iii:trktHl 
that  lie  liad    ■  spent  all  <iay  at  the  inierosoope  and  was  tireii." 

A  s(»C()n(l  obvious  (liffereiiee  in  the  two  tlavK  is  sho\\ii  in  the  course 
of  sueceedin^  periods.  On  the  normal  day.  succecHiing  |)eriods  after 
the  "normal  of  the  day"  show  a  tendency  toward  increa-^'  in  the  height 
of  contraction  and  a  reduction  of  its  latency.  On  the  alcohol  day,  on 
the  contrary,  succeeding  jxTiods  after  the  "normal  of  the  day"  show 
a  frrTidual  increase  of  latency  and  a  nqiid  fall  in  the  heijiht  of  contrac- 
tion. This  change  l)e«i;ins  within  JO  minutes  after  the  iufiestion  of 
alcohol  and  lasts  about  90  minutes.  At  9*'  3",  the  effect  of  the  30  gm. 
hammer  had  almost  tlisapi)eared.  The  substitution  of  a  5()  gm. 
hammer  showed  a  continual  fall  of  height  up  to  about  IM)  minutes  after 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  and  a  slight  subsetjuent  recover^'.  If  the  data 
of  September  23  stood  alone,  one  could  interpret  them  only  as  an 
evidence  of  the  depressing  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  knee-jerk.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  normal  record  of  October  8,  the  question  arises 
wh(>ther  the  changes  on  September  23  are  not  really  tlue  to  an  acci- 
d<Mital  initial  extreme  excitability  and  whether  the  opposite  tendency 
on  the  normal  ilay  is  not  due  to  an  initial  abnormal  subexcitability. 
Subsequent  records  imply  that  both  of  these  hypotheses  are  partially 
true. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  least  valid  measure  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  patellar  reflex  of  Subject  II  would  be  the  difference  in  the  average 
values  of  the  two  days.  That  would  be  signiticant  only  if  they  .started 
at  the  same  level.  The  most  signiticant  data  are  given  l)y  the  course 
of  the  process  in  succeeding  ])eriods  after  the  respective  normals  of  the 
<lay,  with  alcohol  and  without.  If  the  average  of  all  our  cast\<  shows  a 
jiredominaiit  change  in  the  relation  of  subsequent  measurements  to 
the  normals  of  the  day  on  alcohol  days,  the  direction  of  that  change 
nmst  be  taken  as  the  direction  of  the  probable  effect  of  alcohol.  Hut 
only  if  related  i)rocesses  show  similar  tendencies  can  we  reganl  this 
evidence  as  conclusive. 

All  our  knee-jerk  data  are  exhibited  on  this  jilan  in  table  2.  Each 
value  entered  under  the  appropriate  cohnnn  shows  the  algebraic  dif- 
ference between  the  measurements  of  the  first  jieriod,  or  '■normal  of 
the  day"  and  each  of  t-lie  .succeeding  i)enods  of  the  day.  For  examjile. 
+  5  entered  opposite  1  —4,  under  Subject  II,  October  S,  K'.  shows  that 
on  that  date  the  latency  of  the  knee-jerk  was  O.tKJo"  le-ss  in  the  fourth 
series  than  in  the  first  of  the  same  day. 

In  the  measurements  of  the  patellar  reflex,  it  prove<l  impracticable 
to  follow  the  usual  ]>lan  of  securing  comjilete  sets  of  comparable  data 
after  both  doses  of  alcohol.  The  extent  of  the  muscle  contraction  was 
reduced  enormously  even  by  the  30  c.c.  do.>it\  In  many  cases  the 
curves  were  so  low  that  the  latency  could  not  be  satisfactorily  measured 
when  the  action  of  the  alcohol  was  at  its  maxinnmi.     Tn  most  cases 
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the  same  stimulus  that  produced  a  good  reflex  on  a  normal  da}'  pro- 
duced no  reflex  at  all  after  the  larger  dose  of  alcohol  (45  c.c.)-  To  have 
increased  the  weight  of  the  stimulus  hammer  in  such  cases  until  a  reflex 
was  produced  would  have  resulted  in  serious  compUcation  of  the  data, 
and  would  not  have  added  to  our  comparable  facts.  To  have  foreseen 
the  results  was  of  course  impossible.  But  even  if  the  results  had  been 
foreseen,  there  are  grave  objections  to  using  excessive  stimuU  on  normal 
days.  These  objections  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  excessive 
blows  and  excessive  contraction  of  the  big  quadriceps  muscle  tend  to 
produce  prestimulation  and  preparatory  stiffening  of  the  whole  body, 
with  consequent  inhibition  of  the  reflex;  (2)  excessive  isometric  con- 
traction stretches  the  muscle  mechanically  at  each  contraction  and 
notably  changes  the  muscle  tonus;  (3)  if  the  leg  is  held  so  that  it  can 
not  move,  it  is  hurt  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  supports  by  exces- 
sive contraction  of  the  muscle;  (4)  excessive  contraction  of  the  quad- 
riceps moves  the  body  of  the  subject  more  or  less  out  of  alignment  with 
the  apparatus.  In  the  few  cases  where  reUable  data  were  obtained 
after  the  larger  dose  of  alcohol,  the  results  are  entered  in  the  table  with 
appropriate  designation. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  the  patellar  reflex  measurements  for 
each  subject,  in  D  values  {D  equals  the  deviation  of  the  measurements 
of  the  subsequent  periods  from  the  first  period,  or  *' normal  of  the  day"). 
The  table  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  data  for  each  subject  are  grouped 
together.  Normal  days  are  given  on  the  left  and  alcohol  days  on  the 
right.  Under  R'  and  R"  are  entered  data  from  the  latent  time  of  the 
reflex  after  the  first  and  second  stimulation  respectively.  Similarly, 
under  H'  and  H"  are  entered  the  data  referring  to  the  extent  of  con- 
traction in  milhmeters  of  muscle  thickening  multiplied  by  the  leverage 
of  the  recording-lever,  in  the  first  and  second  reflexes  respectively. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PATELLAR  REFLEX. 

The  results  of  the  patellar  reflex  measurements,  as  far  as  the  effects 
of  alcohol  are  concerned,  are  grouped  together  in  the  summary,  table  3. 
In  this  table  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  shown  in  two  ways:  (1)  at  the  left, 
in  terms  of  time  and  space  units,  and  (2)  at  the  right,  in  percentiles. 
These  various  values  are  calculated  according  to  the  formulae  that  are 
given  in  the  discussion  of  the  statistical  method.     (See  p.  29.) 

Table  3. — Suminary  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  patellar  reflex. 
[R'  and  R"  are  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject. 


Dose. 


Effect  as  shown  by  average 
differences.^ 


R' 


H' 


R' 


H" 


Effect  as  shown  by  percentile 
differences.^ 


R' 


H' 


R' 


H" 


Normal  subjects: 

n 

ni 

IV 


VI. 


VII. 

ix^ 


Average.  .  .  . 
12  hr.  experiments: 

VI 

IX 

Average. .  .  . 
Psychopathic    sub- 
jects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

Average_ .  .  . 


A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 


C 
C 


A 
A 
A 


a 

-8.5 

(?) 

O 
-3.8 
-0.1 
+2.3 
-3.0 
-5.7 
-7.0 
-3.7 

+2.8 
+0.9 
+1.8 


-1.8 

+2.3 

-0.5 

0.0 


mm. 
+  19.7 
+  6.0 

-  1.7 
+  6.2 

-  3.7 

-  7.5 
+  8.8 
+  2.2 
+  6.8 
+  4.1 


+  4.1 
+  3.9 
+  4.0 


+  3.0 
+  2.6 
+  0.2 
+  1.9 


a 
-5.5 

(') 

{') 

-2.2 

{') 
(?) 
+0.9 
-0.7 
-0.7 
-1.6 

(?) 
+0.1 


+2.3 
+4.3 
-3.6 
+1.0 


mtn 

+  7. 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


3 
4 
2 

8.5 
7.1 
5.6 
3.0 
+  12.9 
+  2.5 

+  1.7 
-  0.9 
+  0.4 


-  0.2 

-  0.4 
+  0.5 

0.0 


p.  d. 
-19.7 

e) 
e) 

-  9.0 

-  0.3 
+  6.4 

-  7.3 
-17.0 
-20.0 

-  9.6 

+  6.8 
+  2.8 
+  4.8 


-  4.6 
+  6.6 

-  1.2 
+  0.3 


p.  ct. 
+  165 
+  105 

-  19 
+  68 

-  13 

-  37 
+  110 
+  14 
+  47 
+  48.9 

+  29 
+  26 
+  27 


+  31 
+  36 
+  2 
+  23 


p.  ct. 
-12.0 

e) 
e) 

-  5.1 

{') 

{') 

+  2.1 

-  2.2 

-  2.2 

-  3.9 

e) 

+  0.3 


p.  ct. 
+  152 
+  91 
+  45 
+  33 
-173 
-160 
+  92 
+  19 
+  97 
+  21.8 

+  57 
-  10 
+  23 


+  5.6 
+  11.9 
-  8.0 
+  3.2 


+ 


4 
11 
14 

0.3 


^Effect  on  the  average  difference  equals  (Av.  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc.,  alcohol)  minus  (Av.  1-2,  1-3, 
1-4,  etc.,  normal). 

^Effect  on  the  percentile  difference  equals  average  difference  divided  by  average  of  the  cor- 
responding first  periods. 

'Illegible. 

■•Subject  VIII  is  not  included  in  this  summary,  since  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  series  and 
his  inclusion  would  make  it  impossible  to  compare  this  with  later  tables.  His  results  are  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  average  of  the  group,  but  greater  in  degree. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  table  3  appear  the  numbers  of  the  subjects. 
In  the  next  column  the  alcohol  dosage  is  indicated.  Under  R'  and  H' 
appear  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  latency  and  extent  of  the  first  reflex. 
Similarly,  under  R"  and  H"  appear  the  effect  on  the  latency  and  the 
extent  of  the  second  reflex. 

(1)  From  the  upper  part  of  table  3  (normal  subjects),  it  appears  that 
alcohol  regularly  tends  to  depress  the  patellar  reflex,  that  is,  it  lengthens 
the  latent  time  of  the  reflex  in  five  out  of  six  of  the  main  group  of  sub- 
jects by  an  average  of  9.6  per  cent,  and  it  decreases  the  height  of  the 
contraction  by  an  average  of  48.9  per  cent. 
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(2)  Since  the  second  reflex  iR"  and  H")  is  affected  by  alcohol  like 
the  first,  though  in  less  degree,  one  may  say  that  these  exfH'rinients 
show  less  elTect  of  alcohol  on  the  second  reflex  within  the  refractory 
phase  of  the  knee-jerk  than  on  the  initial  respons<^.  liut.  since  the 
second  stimulus  was  regularly  given  during  the  rehitively  refractory 
phase  t)f  the  first,  the  resjKinse  is  often  too  slight  to  permit  an  accurate 
measurement  of  R".  Consequently,  the  instances  in  which  a  latent 
time  was  measurable  in  response  to  the  second  stimulus  are  substan- 
tially fewer  than  in  the  case  of  the  first.  On  this  account  the  relation- 
ship between  the  percentile  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  latent  time  in  the 
two  cases  must  be  regarded  as  partly  accidental.  That  it  represents 
a  real  tendency,  however,  appears  from  the  similar  relationship  of  the 
percentile  changes  in  extent. 

(3)  Indixidual  variations  from  the  average  are  conspicuous.  Their 
discussion  will  be  more  in  place  in  the  final  chai)ter  in  connection  with 
other  measurements.  The  chief  exception  in  the  main  group  is  Sub- 
ject \\.  wlio  not  uncommonly  difTers  from  the  rest  of  the  group  in  the 
other  measurements,  as  well  as  in  these.' 

(4)  The  psychopathic  subjects,  table  3,  at  the  bottom,  show  consid- 
erable variation  among  themselves,  and  between  theuL^elves  and  the 
main  group.  While  the  number  of  .subjects  in  this  class  is  too  few  to 
treat  statistically  as  a  class,  it  is  conspicuous  that  they  all  agree  in  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  amount  of  reflex  contraction  dl'),  and  that 
this  agrees  in  direction  with  that  of  the  main  grouji.  The  effect  on  the 
reflex  latency  and  on  the  refractory  pha.se  H"  is  highly  irregular.  We 
have  no  ba.sis  for  their  interpretation. 

(5)  In  the  I'J-hoiir  experiment,  11'  is  affected  as  after  a  single  dose. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  this  case  Subject  \  1  follows  the  nde  of  the 
main  group  rather  than  his  own  precedents  after  a  .single  dose.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  moreover,  that  the  much  larger  total  aniount  of 
alcohol  given  in  smaller  doses  over  a  long  periotl  atTects  the  latency  of 
the  redex  le.ss  than  a  single  do.se  <>f  30  1m  1.'>  c.c. 


'This  tondency  of  Suhjcct  VI  to  <li(T«T  from  the  croup  wa."  a  lxi)uJ>l»*Home  matter  to  li^indli*.  It 
was  pos.sihlo  that  \\c  nrlually  iirtsi-iitoil  a  piiyMoloKical  exception  to  the  .•»vcrn(sc  effect-'  of  nlcohol 
a.s  represeiilod  l>y  tlio  rest  of  the  jrroup.  As  far  as  our  contml-i  went,  liowever,  it  wa>  not  ini|»o«- 
sil)le  that  he  was  takiii»!  footl  or  druus  tluit  nia-skiil  tl»e  effect  of  tlje  alcohol.  It  wa*  further 
possiilile  tliat  his  was  one  of  the  cases  of  chance  variation.  In  any  c\ent,  it  ap|K-ar»i  .-idv  KilJe 
to  repeat  the  experinients  on  hitn  after  his  work  in  the  nu><lical  school  h."»d  cloi«o»l  in  June.  To 
Uiis  end  he  served  as  a  suhjeet  a  full  week  of  t»  days,  3  hour^  \>cT  day.  <)u  3  of  tIie>o  di»\TS  .-deubol 
was  Riven  with  Hivers's  solution  and  c|ua.ssia.  On  the  A  nonnal  or  non-alcuhol  <lay*,  the  siune 
qtiantity  <>{  the  control  mixture  was  niven  (Rivers's  s<.>lution  and  ipiajtsia  without  :ilc«>hol). 
Thouuh  he  never  failed  to  know  when  alcohol  was  pres<'nt,  he  had  n<>  way  of  knowinj!  Uforchjuid 
whether  alcohol  would  l>e  >;iv<'n  or  not.  This  series  w."is  given  and  elalHtrat*""!!  by  Prufesior  W.  R. 
Miles,  of  this  Ljiboralory,  wiUiout  cousultins  the  previous  recorda.  The  rcsulla  will  be  pu'-i-!.<--i 
separately. 

These  sessions  were  givon  under  the  l>est  practical  controls.  Being  Kiven  after  the  elof^-  -•!  toe 
regular  term's  work,  the  suhji-ct  was  u-latively  fn^'  from  the  pressure  *.•(  out^de  eniraeenicnLs. 
He  agreed  to  maintain  the  utmost  rcjrtilarity  with  res|»ect  to  f«xxi  and  daily  routine.  The  resulting 
data  are  the  most  complete  secured  from  any  of  the  subjects.  They  cle.-»rly  show  th.it  VI  i-*  not 
a  true  physiological  exception  to  the  group  of  normal  subjects. 
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(6)  The  data  as  a  whole  unequivocally  indicate  that  moderate  doses 
of  alcohol  tend  to  produce  a  marked  depression  of  the  patellar  reflex,  as 
is  shown  in  a  decreased  response  or  a  lengthened  latency,  or  both. 
The  refractory  phase  of  the  patellar  reflex  is  not  measurably  affected 
by  the  30  c.c.  dose  in  any  regular  way. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PROTECTIVE  LID-REFLEX. 

The  second  of  the  simple  reflexes  which  the  psychological  program 
suggested  for  immediate  study  in  connection  with  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol  was  the  protective  lid-reflex.  It  seemed  to  satisfy  all  our 
requirements  both  in  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  technique  and  in 
respect  to  the  completeness  with  which  it  fitted  into  the  scheme  of 
related  neuro-muscular  processes.  Its  latent  time  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  of  the  patellar  reflex,  i.  e.,30(r  to  40(t.  Since  it  is  a  cephalic 
reflex,  experimental  data  should  be  significant  for  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  a  very  different  part  of  the  neuro-muscular  organism  from  that 
which  governs  the  patellar  reflex.  Furthermore,  it  satisfied  our 
requirements  with  respect  to  freedom  from  voluntary  control  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  results.  The  characteristic  reflex  lid- 
movement  can  neither  be  simulated  nor  voluntarily  inhibited.  Like 
the  patellar  reflex,  the  protective  lid-reflex  is  subject  to  considerable 
individual  variation,  but  its  normal  variation  in  the  same  individual  is 
much  less. 

TECHNIQUE. 

The  latent  time  and  duration  of  the  several  phases  of  the  wink  have 
been  investigated  by  a  number  of  physiologists  with  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques. The  first  measurements  of  the  latent  time  of  the  wink  reflex 
were  made  by  Exner.^  Subsequent  measurements  were  made  by 
Franck,^  Mayhew,^  and  Garten.^  Garten's  beautiful  photographic 
technique  gave  the  first  accurate  curves  of  the  course  of  the  lid  con- 
traction. The  more  recent  kinematographic  records  of  0.  Weiss^  refer 
only  to  the  voluntary  wink  and  not  to  the  protective  reflex.  Both 
Garten  and  Weiss  used  the  general  principle  of  serial,  intermittent 
photographic  records.  To  give  comparable  values  for  the  short  latent 
time  of  the  reflex  wink  (30  to  40  cr) ,  such  records  should  have  a  frequency 
of  from  500  to  1,000  per  second.  The  obvious  difficulties  in  inter- 
mittent records  of  this  frequency,  while  they  are  not  prohibitive,  em- 
phasize the  relative  simplicity  of  a  photographic  method  which  gives 
continuous  records  of  the  shadows  of  the  eyelashes  on  a  moving  photo- 

'Exner,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Phyaiol.,  1874,  8,  p.  526. 

^Franck,   Ueber  die  zeitlichea  Verhaltnisse    des  ref.    u.    willk.    Lidschlusses.       Dissertation, 
Konigsberg,  1889. 

'Mayhew,  Journ.  oxp.  Med.,  1897,  2,  p.  .35. 
^Garten,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1898,  71.  p.  477. 
*Weis3,  Zeitschr.  f.  Sinnesphysiol.,  1911,  45,  p.  307. 
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grapliic  plate.  W C  belit'vc  tliat  tliis  is  not  oiUy  the  simplest  but  the 
most  accurate  availahN'  technique  for  time  measurements  of  the  pro- 
tective h(i-reHex. 

Our  t('(hiii(iue  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  described 
by  Dodf^e.'  Its  instrumental  re(juirements  are  a  photofrraphic  record- 
ing camera,  and  a  device  for  |)n)du('ing  a  sud<ien  loud  noise.  Across  the 
slit  of  the  photographic  recording  camera  are  thrown  two  shadows. 
One  is  the  shallow  of  a  jjrojection  from  the  sounding-board  of  the  noise- 
producer,  the  other  is  the  shad(jw  of  a  real  or  of  an  artificial  eyelash. 
Movement  of  thefirst  shadow  showsthe  moment  ofstimulaticjn.  Move- 
ment of  the  second  shadow  shows  the  moment  of  reHex  respoiLse.  A 
suitable  timing  device  permits  direct  reailing  of  the  latency  and  extent 
of  lid-movement. 

STIMULUS. 

\'ariou>  torms  of  stimuli  arc  usable  to  elicit  the  jjroteclive  wink- 
reflex.  Zwaardemaker  and  Lans,'-  experimenting  with  both  rabbit 
ami  human  subjects,  used  two  forms  of  stimuli — flashes  of  light  and 
pufTs  of  air  blown  against  the  cornea.  With  a  frog  as  a  subject.  Dodge 
used  a  weak  Faradic  stimulation  of  the  cornea.  \  blow  on  the  face 
or  a  suildcn  noise  will  also  jiroduce  a  wink-reflex.  Both  fla-slu^s  of  light 
and  puffs  of  air  are  unsatisfactory  stimuli  for  studying  the  refractory 
phase  of  the  reflex,  since  in  both  cases  the  wink  modifies  the  receptors 
and  mechanically  decreases  their  accessibility  to  a  subsecpient  stinmlus 
for  an  ajipreciable  interval  of  time.  Moreover,  the  wink  itself  pro- 
duces a  sudden  change  in  the  illumination  of  the  retina  and  a  slight 
stimulation  of  the  cornea.  I^)th  the  flash  of  light  and  the  pufT  of  air 
become  decidedly  aimoying  in  any  considerable  number  of  repetitions, 
the  former  by  its  effect  upon  the  nmscles  of  the  iris,  the  latter  as  it  dries 
the  cornea.  I^lectrical  stimulation  of  the  cornea  ought  to  be  especially 
useful.  We  have  not  attemi)ted  to  use  it  in  humans,  because  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  electrodes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  possibility  that 
electric  stimulation  of  neighboring  tissue  might  also  directly  stimulate 
the  lid-muscles.  Dermal  stimuli,  like  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  were  found 
in  preliminary  trial  to  have  a  relatively  long  after-effect. 

On  a  variety  of  grounds  we  chose  the  noise  stimulus.  Hut  even  this 
is  not  without  its  po.ssible  difliculties.  For  example:  (1)  it  would  be 
useless  in  cases  of  deaf  subjects;  (2)  subjects  traiiuHl  by  participation 
in  athletic  sj)orts  or  by  other  means  to  keep  their  eyes  open  would  be 
in  a  cla.ss  by  themselves.  With  the  deaf  we  have  had  no  experience. 
The  class  would  probably  not  be  larger  than  that  of  visual  defectives. 
Of  those  especially  trained  not   to  respond,  Dodge  inve.stigated  and 

'Dodjie.   Zoitsohr.  f.  nllg.  Physiol..  I'.UO.   12.  p.  1:   I>MiKo.  Am.  Joum.  Psych..   191.3.  24,  p.  1. 
'Zwii.-xrdcmakor  and  Lnin.  Zoiitrlhl.  f.  Physiol..  1S99.  13.  p.  3"25. 
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reported  one  case.^  Two  of  our  present  subjects  belong  to  this  class. 
While  their  personal  peculiarities  disturb  the  general  average  of  the 
group,  the  contribution  of  their  data  to  the  general  theory  is  of  par- 
ticular value.  In  any  event,  the  disadvantages  of  using  a  sound 
stimulus  are  not  greater  than  those  of  other  stimuli.  The  advantages 
of  a  sound  stimulus  are  three:  (1)  it  permits  direct  recording  in  the 
same  shadow  complex  that  includes  the  eyelashes ;  (2)  successive  stimuli 
are  apprehended  as  discrete,  well  within  the  limits  of  the  complete 
refractory  phase,  and  (3)  the  mechanism  of  reaction  in  no  wise  modi- 
fies the  receptor. 

In  the  noise-stimulus  apparatus  (fig.  G)  the  two  steel-wire  loops 
L'L"  serve  as  percussion  hammers  to  produce  the  noise.  Before  the 
stimulation  they  are  held  horizontal  by  the  electromagnets  M'M". 
A  break  in  the  circuit  of  either  one  of  these  magnets  frees  the  wire- 
loop  hammer,  which  is  hurled  against  the  sounding-board  S  B  by  the 
adjustable  spring  S'S".  The  sharp  clap  of  contact  was  an  adequate 
wink  stimulus  for  all  but  one  of  our  subjects. 

Some  minor  points  in  this  stimulus  device,  the  product  of  our  experi- 
ence, may  be  worth  mentioning.  (1)  Wire  hammers  are  better  than 
sohd  hammers.  Though  the  latter  would  have  greater  weight,  the 
former  can  be  given  greater  velocity.  This  increased  velocity  is  desir- 
able, since  it  lessens  the  time  interval  between  the  release  of  the  hammer 
and  the  moment  of  stimulation,  and  so  offers  less  chance  for  disturbing 
secondary  cues  before  the  real  stimulus.  For  a  similar  reason  the 
hammers  move  through  90°  instead  of  180°,  as  in  our  first  instrument. 
(2)  To  reduce  the  consumption  of  electric  current  and  consequent 
wear  on  contacts,  the  hammers  are  not  held  directly  by  the  magnets, 
but  b}^  wire  triggers.  (3)  The  leverage  of  the  trigger  for  the  second 
hammer  must  be  considerably  greater  than  for  the  first,  otherwise  the 
second  hammer  would  be  released  bj^  the  vibrations  of  the  first  impact. 

EYELASH. 

Since  the  eyelashes  of  different  subjects  are  very  often  different  in 
length  and  thickness,  it  became  necessary  to  standardize  them  by 
using  artificial  lashes.  These  were  cut  from  black  paper,  and  measured 
1  mm.  by  15  mm.  A  short  arm  1.5  mm.  long,  bent  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  piece,  gave  a  satisfactory  base  for  attachment  to  the  eyelid. 
Very  heavy  gum  arable  solution  proved  a  satisfactor}^  adhesive  medium. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDING  CAMERA. 

For  photographicall}'^  recording  the  shadows  of  the  eyelash  and  noise 
stimulus  almost  any  horizontal  photographic  device  would  serve.  For 
compactness  and  convenience  of  operation,  the  instrument  that  we  used 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.     Unfortunately  it  is  not  entirely  noiseless. 

'Dodge,  Zoitschr.  f.  allg.  Physiol.,  1910,  12,  p.  1. 
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It  is  a  horizoiitul  form  of  the  Dod^e-Cliue'  ret'ordins  camera.  Within 
a  horizontal  wooden  box  (fig.  (i.  eamera  (')  is  a  frame  which  is  fittini  to 
carry  conunercial  5  \>y  7  incli  photographic-phite  liolders.  Thl*^  frame 
sHdes  Jiorizontally  in  grooves  of  heavy  Itrass  supports.  The  lateral 
movement  of  the  frame  and  plate-hcjlder  is  pnjduced  l)y  the  lead  weight 
W  working  against  an  oil  resistance  ()('  outside  the  box.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  operates  in  tlie  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  it  wa.s 
originally  u.sed.  Piston  J'  works  in  an  oil-filled  cylinder  (JC.  W  hile 
the  pull  of  the  weight  11  exerts  a  constant  pressure  to  raise  the  piston 
in  the  cylinder,  actual  movement  is  impossible  unless  oil  is  admitted 
behind  the  piston  through  a  valve  \\  which  is  ju.st  visible  in  the  figure. 
The  oil  which  is  fed  in  at  the  bottom  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  through  a  by-pass  whicli  i<  not  visible  in  figure  ('».     The  valve 


Fio.  6. — Tlie  uoiso-8tiiiuilus  :i|)|):ir:itu^  for  tlio  lid-ri'flox  in  positiun  JM'fon-  tht* 
pliotonrnphif  rtH^ordiuj?  oameni. 

V  is  fitted  with  a  long  handl(\  which  is  released  l>y  a  trigger  when  the 
experiment  is  about  to  bt'gin.  A  sjiring  operates  on  the  releast^  of  the 
arm  to  move  it  as  far  as  an  adjustable  stop.  In  this  way  the  valve  is 
opened  the  same  amount  in  successive  exjVMnments.  The  degree  to 
which  it  is  opened  controls  the  inlU)w  of  oil  and  the  consequent  velocity 
of  the  plate-holder. 

A  suitable  cylindrical  lens  behinil  the  slit  of  the  camera  focuse^^  the 
light  rays  to  a  line  on  the  photograi)hic  plate  in  the  usual  way.  A 
grating  of  line  silk  threads.  2  nun.  apart,  is  also  placed  behind  the  slit. 

•Dodge  and  Clinp.  P^vchol.  Review.  1901.  8.  p.  14,5. 
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Since  these  silk  threads  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical 
lens,  their  shadows  appear  on  the  photographic  records  as  parallels  to 
the  base-Une  of  the  record.  Interruptions  of  the  beam  of  light  at  its 
source  by  a  vibrator  (figs.  7  and  8),  in  series  with  an  electrically  driven 
tuning-fork  of  50  double  vibrations,  appear  on  the  records  as  time- 
ordinates  0.01"  apart. 

Figures  7  and  8  give  photographic  reproductions  of  the  light  inter- 
ruptor  at  rest  and  in  vibration.  The  simultaneously  photographed 
millimeter  scale  on  the  right  of  the  cuts  is  in  the  plane  of  the  marker 
and  gives  its  dimensions  directly. 

The  interruptor  is  so  constructed  that  the  vibrating  reed  can  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  until  its  natural  period  is  identical  with  the 
period  of  the  instigating  fork.  This  insures  a  maximum  amplitude  of 
oscillation  with  a  minimum  of  electric  current.  The  amplitude  of 
oscillation  should  be  as  large  as  is  practicable,  so  that  the  width  of  the 
corresponding  time-ordinate  shadow  may  be  minimal. 

The  operation  of  a  light-interruptor  as  a  time-marker  for  photo- 
graphic records  is  doubtless  too  familiar  to  need  extended  description. 
Briefly  it  is  as  follows:  If  the  recording  beam  of  light  is  momentarily 
interrupted  at  its  source,  a  shadow  Une  is  made  across  the  record,  giving 
the  alignment  of  all  phases  of  the  record  at  that  moment.  With  a 
tuning-fork  driven  vibrator  as  interruptor,  the  consequent  succession 
of  alignment  shadows  becomes  a  true  time-record.  Each  time  ordinate 
in  our  records  represents  0.01  second. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

Lid-reflex  measurements  were  usually  taken  immediately  after  the 
eye-movement  records.  The  subject  remained  in  the  same  position 
against  the  head-rest  as  for  the  eye-movement  records  (position  2,  fig.  1). 
The  following  changes  were  made  by  the  experimenter  on  the  apparatus 
table  and  in  the  fighting  system:  (1)  a  screen,  which  covered  the  left 
eye  during  the  eye-movement  measurements  to  prevent  binocular 
complications  of  the  eye-movements,  was  withdrawn  so  that  the 
shadow  of  the  left  eyelash  could  fall  across  the  sfit  of  the  recording 
camera;  (2)  the  mirror  {M',  fig.  1)  was  rotated  so  that  the  beam  of 
recording  fight  was  deflected  to  the  recording  camera;  (3)  the  objective 
of  the  projection  lantern  was  moved  in  so  that  the  recording  rays  were 
highly  dispersed ;  (4)  the  blue-glass  (r::r.een  that  cut  down  the  phj^sio- 
logical  rays  of  the  arc  light  for  photographing  the  eye-movements  was 
reduced  to  one-third  its  normal  thickness;  (5)  the  time-marking  vibra- 
tor was  partially  withdrawn,  so  that  only  its  narrow  tip  cut  the  fight 
beam.  The  last  change  reduced  the  duration  of  the  interruptions  to 
the  least  possible  proportion  of  the  record.  The  faintest  practicable 
time  ordinates  were  desirable  in  order  to  interfere  with  reading  the 
curves  as  little  as  possible.  Dispersed  rays  gave  sharper  shadows  than 
parallel  rays.     But  with  the  dispersion  greater  intensity  of  the  light 


Fig.  7. — Tiiuf-rirunliim  intcrrupliir  :it  rvM. 


Vm.  S. —  liiicrrupior  in  iiciiun. 


I'lr..  9. — ProttH-tivo  lj<l-reflcx  rooonl. 
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was  necessary.  Since  none  of  the  recording  rays  entered  the  eyes, 
this  wa.s  obtained  Avitliout  difficulty  l>\  reducing  tlio  thickness  of  the 
bhic-ghiss  screen. 

'J\)  secure  a  constant  pn'-c.xjjcrinicntai  |)o>iti(Mi  of  tlie  Hd,  the  subject 
was  instructed  to  look  at  a  regular  fixation  mark.  In  order  to  control 
the  attention  and  respiration  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  knee-jerk,  he  was 
instructed  to  count  in  a  slow  tirawl  forwanls  or  backwanls,  according 
to  the  instructions,  from  a  number  which  was  given  a  second  or  two 
before  the  experiment  began. 

The  following  events  just  preceded  each  record:  (1)  the  opaque 
slide  of  the  plat<'-holder  was  withdrawn ;  (2)  the  shadows  were  ol^>^*rved 
on  the  gnjund-glass  focusing-.screen,  to  be  sure  that  the  light  and 
position  were  satisfactory;  (3)  the  subject  began  to  count;  (4j  the 
plate-holder  mechanism  was  noiselessly  set  in  motion;  (5)  at  fixed 
points  in  its  course  the  moving  plate-holder  broke  the  contacts  which 
controlled  the  movement  of  the  percus.sion  hannners,  and  consequently 
produceil  the  stinmlus  noises. 

RECORDS. 

An  illustrative  record  is  shown  in  figure  9.  Reading  the  record 
from  left  to  right,  the  two  breaks  in  the  lower  line  show  the  moments 
of  the  first  and  second  stimulus  respectively.  A  careful  insi)ection  of 
this  stimulus  record  will  show  two  phases.  A  preliminar}-  phase  of 
about  o(T  represents  the  recoil  of  the  whole  .system  to  the  thrust  of  the 
hannner  as  it  responds  to  the  pressure  of  its  spring.  A  slow-moving 
hannner  increa.ses  this  phase.  Since  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum,  the  hannner  should  be  of  relatively  small  mass,  ami  should 
olTer  the  least  possil)le  resistance  to  the  air.  while  the  spring  slu)uld  be 
quick-acting.  The  moment  of  contact  between  hannner  and  sounding- 
board  and  th(>  con.sequent  moment  of  the  noise  stimulus  is  shown  by  a 
sudden  interruption  of  this  jireliminary  phase.  The  stinmlus  record 
then  passes  into  a  series  of  .secondary  vibrations  corresponding  to  the 
combination  of  fuiulamental  periods  of  the  .system  and  its  supports. 

The  upper  line  is  a  .shatlow  of  tlie  artificial  eyelash.  \\'hile  it  runs 
horizontally  the  lid  is  at  rest.  Lid  clo.sure  is  .shown  by  a  drop  in  the 
hne.  The  moment  of  incidence,  course  of  the  lid-movement,  its  extent, 
and  the  diuation  of  the  return  to  its  l»ase-line  can  all  be  read  directly 
from  the  records.  The  abscissa*  or  j)arall(^ls  to  the  base-line  are  2  mm. 
apart.     The  vertical  ordinates  represent  time  intervals  of  0.01  .second. 

\\'e  believ(*  that  our  lid-reflex  technique  guarantees  the  most  exact 
grai)hic  records  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  the  reflex  contraction 
of  human  nniscle.  The  apparatus  has  no  instnnnental  latency.  The 
muscle  load  is  minimal  and  the  stimulus  is  not  modified  by  the  response 
movement. 

Reading  the  records  for  the  latency  of  the  reflex  is  a  le.ss  exact  process. 
The  gradual  onset  of  a  muscle  contraction  always  makes  it  difficult 
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to  determine  the  instant  at  which  the  movement  began.  To  insure 
the  greatest  uniformity  in  the  reading  of  the  lid-reflex  records  we 
adopted  the  following  rules:  (1)  all  records  are  read  with  a  lens; 
(2)  since  the  moment  of  stimulation  is  more  sharply  defined  than  the 
beginning  of  muscle  contraction,  we  regularly  read  from  the  latter  to 
the  former ;  (3)  to  this  end  a  fine  line  scratched  on  a  transparent  glass 
plate  was  first  placed  on  the  record  where  the  shadow  of  the  lid  seemed 
to  leave  its  base-line.  This  was  controlled  by  slight  oscillations  of  the 
scratch  until  it  rested  on  a  point  where  in  motion  to  the  right  the  base- 
Une  seemed  to  move,  while  in  motion  to  the  left  it  seemed  to  remain 
still.  Estimating  this  point  in  terms  of  one-tenth  of  a  division,  the 
reader  then  read  back  to  the  break  in  the  stimulus-Une,  counting  the 
full  spaces  and  estimating  the  rest  in  tenths  of  a  division.  Aside  from 
placing  the  scratch,  we  believe  from  numerous  control  readings  that  the 
errors  of  reading  are  very  small,  certainly  not  over  la.  The  errors 
involved  in  finding  the  beginning  of  the  curves  of  small  amphtude  are 
undoubtedly  greater.  But  while  different  readings  of  the  same  curve 
will  vary  in  this  way  occasionally^  as  much  as  3a,  this  represents  an 
extreme  variation.     We  believe  that  the  averages  are  accurate  to  1  a. 

The  extent  of  contraction  of  the  lid-muscle  is  a  complex  trigonomet- 
rical function  of  the  displacement  of  the  shadow.  For  comparative 
purposes,  however,  the  displacement  of  the  shadow  is  a  satisfactory 
measure  when,  as  in  our  records,  the  artificial  eyelash  has  a  uniform 
length.  In  extreme  reflex  movements  the  shadow  will  leave  the  slit 
entirely.  This  deprives  the  curve  of  its  apex.  The  height  of  such 
curves  can  usually  be  estimated  from  the  direction  of  the  visible  lines 
without  significant  loss  of  accuracy. 

A  more  serious  disturbance  occurs  when  the  record  is  complicated  by 
lid-movements  from  other  arcs,  such  as  corneal  reflexes,  changes  in  the 
Une  of  regard,  and  voluntary  blinking.  In  most  cases  the  reflex  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  these  disturbances.  WHien  there  was  any 
real  ground  for  question  the  readers  were  instructed  to  omit  the 
measurement. 

RESULTS. 

Tables  4  and  5  contain  all  the  available  data  arranged  by  subjects. 
Since  there  was  no  such  extreme  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  protective  lid- 
reflex  as  prevented  accurate  measurements  of  the  patellar  reflex  after 
dose  B,  the  full  program  was  followed;  that  is,  except  for  accidental 
omission,  each  subject  has  two  normal  sessions  at  least,  and  one 
session  each  for  30  c.c.  and  45  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  respectively. 
Under  each  subject  is  given  first  the  averages  of  each  experimental 
period  of  each  session.  These  data  will  be  significant  in  the  discussion 
of  individual  peculiarities.  Beside  and  to  the  right  of  these  data,  in 
units  of  measurement,  appear  the  more  significant  differences  between 
the  "normal  of  the  day"  and  subsequent  periods,  according  to  the  for- 
mula Z)  =  l  — 2,  1— 3,  1— 4,     .     .     .     l—N.    The  subjects  are  given 
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in  the  column  at  the  extreme  left,  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  exix'niiH'Utal  day.  H'  and  R"  an*  given  in  lliousandths 
of  a  seconil;  H'  and  H"  are  given  in  miUinielers  of  lid-movement. 

r.\ULK  4. — l^TOttclivf  lui-Ttfltz  ineasurt^nt-iiUs . 


Subject  and  kind 

Date  and  number  of 

R' 

H' 

It" 

H" 

1 

DifTer- 

Difft-r- ' 

Diffif- 

DilTef- 

of  expt'rinjcnt. 

pfriod. 

Aver- 

ence 

.\ver- 

enco      Aver- 

ence 

Aver- 

cuce 

age  of 

(1-2. 

ageof 

(1-2.     age  of 

(1-2. 

age  of 

(1-2. 

period. 

1-3. 

period. 

1-3.     lieriod. 

1-3. 

,penod. 

1-3. 

etc.). 

'    etc.).    1 

etc.). 

etc.). 

Subjtci  II. 

Normal    

Nov.  14.  iyi;j: 

1 

27 

V 

mm. 
16 

mm.          a 

28 

9 

mm. 
7  1 

wm. 

2 

28 

-   I 

18 

-2         28 

0 

12  0 

-49 

3 

42 

-15 

16 

0          33 

-  5 

11  7 

-  4  6 

4 

31 

-   4 

IS 

-   2          35 

—   7 

15  0 

-79 

5 

39 

-12 

IS 

-   2       I  35 

-  7 

15  0 

-   7  9 

Average 

33 

-  8 

17.2    -  1.5     32 

-  4.7 

12.1 

-  6.32 

Mean  variation. . 

5 

0.96                   3 

•>  •) 

. .  _ 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

Nov.  20.  1913: 

1 

1        

'40 
39 
41 
43 

+  l" 

-  1 

-  3 

>/5.J 

12  0 

9  0 

12  0 

'55 

+    1  5  '  30 
+  45      37 
+    1   5     34 

+  5" 
_  2 

+  1 

•/JO 

12  0 

3S 

15  9 

+  10 
+  9  2 
-29 

o 

3 

4 

5 

41 

-   1 

15  0    -  1  5     :is 

-    3 

10  0 

-30 

Average 

41 

-  1 

12.0    +  1.5     35 

^  0.2 

11.9 

^  1.07 

Mean  variation. . 

1 

1.5 

1    3 

4.07 

Nornaal 

Dec.  5.  1913. 

U- 

32 
34 
3» 
34 

_  2 
-  6 
_  2 

*22 
*22 
*22 
»22 

i 

0          30 
0          34 

0        3:> 

+  '3' 
-   1 
_  2 

13  0 

14  0 

16  0 

10  0 

-  16 
-30 
^30 

2        

3          

4 

.\veraKe 

34 

-  3 

»22 

0        33 

0 

13.2 

-  0.33 

Mean  variation.    . 

1 

0 

1 

1.7 



.\lcohol  (do.se  A) . . 

Die.  I'J.  1913: 

1 

*S0.5 

»«f 

|'*» 

*tf 

o 

35.5 
35  5 

-  5  0 

-  5  0 

*22 
*22 

0       I  35 
0          27 

-  6 

+   2 

9 
*22 

+  13 
0 

3 

4 

3M  0 

-   S.5 
-12  0 

*22 
*22 

0          35 

0        :C 

-  6 

—  s 

15 

12 

+  7 
+  10 

5 

42  5 

Averago 

37.9 

-  7.6 

J22 

0         33 

4..''> 

14.5 

+  7.5 

Moan  variation. 

2.4 



0 

3 

4 

Alcohol  (doso  B)    . 

Mar.  10.  1914: 

1 

*30.7 
37.0 
35  0 
34  0 
35.0 

-  6  3 

-  4  3 

-  3  3 

-  4.6 

'«.7 
16  0 
16  0 
11   5 
14.5 

+  9  7 
+  9.7 

»57 
36 
35 

+   1 
+  2 
+  2 
+  2 

4  0 
2  0 
3.5 

-  o's 

+  0  2 
+  22 
+  0.7 

2 

3 

4 

+  14  2     35 
+  11.2     35 

.\verage 

Mean  variation. 

1.0 

2.0 

0.3 

10 

Normal 

Mar.  17.  1914: 

1 

28 
25 
31 
28 
29 
35 

'+'3'" 

-  3 
0 

-  1 

-  4 

28.4 
25  0 
22  3 
26.2 

25  0 

26  7 

30 

-  1 

+  2 

-  6 

-  5 

_   ■> 

80 

13  9 
17  5 

14  0 
11  0 

5  5 

-69 

-  9  5 

-  6  0 

-  3.0 

2 

+   14  1  31 

+  4   1      2S 
+  0  2  1  36 
+   1  4     35 

-  0  .1     .TJ 

3          

4 

5 

0 

2  5 

.\verage 

29.5 

-  1.6 

25.3 

+  1.36  32 

-  2.4 

11.6 

-  4.38 

Mean  variation. . 

2.5 

1.2 

2 

3.5 



'The  value.->  for  the  fir^t  i)criod  of  the  alcohol  csj»eriraent4  wire  obtaiQed  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  includeil  in  the  averages. 
'Approximate. 
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Table  4. — Protective  lid-reflex 

measurements- 

—Continued. 

Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and  number  of 
period. 

1 

R' 

H' 

R 

// 

H" 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence    Aver- 
(1-2,     age  of 
1-3,     period. 

etc.). 

Differ- 
ence    Aver- 
(1-2,     age  of 
1-3,     period. 

etc.). 

Differ- 
ence    Aver- 
(1-2,     age  of 
1-3,     period, 
etc.). 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3. 
etc.). 

Subject  III. 
Normal 

Jan.  19,  1914: 

1 

33 
32 
34.7 
38 

34.4 
1.9 

^30.7 
37.7 
46 
46 
35 
33 

39.5 
5.2 

^29 
39 
40 
37 
39 
1 

35 
41 
34 
37 
3 

44.7 
39.5 
45 
53 
47 

45.8 
3.3 

HO 
36 
46 
35 
39 
5 

51 
55 
50 
44 
46 
49 
3 

a 

+  'l" 

-  2 

-  5 

-  2 

-15 
-15 

-  4 

-  2 

-  8.6 

-^10 
-11 

-  8 

-  9.7 

-6   " 

+  1 

-  2.5 

+  5.2 

-  0.3 

-  8.3 

-  2.3 

-  1.4 

+  '4'" 

-  6 
+  5 

+  1 

+  1 
+  7 
+  5 
+  2.2 

7nm. 
31 

19.7 
15.7 
11.0 
19.3 
6 

^IS.O 
9.2 
1.6 
1.0 
4.0 
3.0 
3.8 
2.3 

^12 
2 

1.5 

2.4 

1.9 

.3 

13 
17 

10.7 

13.6 

2.3 

4 

3.4 
2 

1.4 
2 

2.6 
.9 

W.9 
2.4 
0.9 

.7 
1.3 

.7 

1.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.9 
.3 

mm. 

-hll.3 
+15.3 
+20.0 
+15.53 

+  '5!8' 
+  13.4 
+  14.0 
+  11.0 
+  12.0 
+11.24 

+  10.0 
+  10.5 
+  9.6 
+10.03 

-  4 
+  2.3 

-  .85 

+  0.6 
+  2.0 
+  2.6 
+  2.0 
+  1.8 

-  1.5 
0.0 

+      .2 

-  .43 

<r 
42 
38 
42 
47 
42 
2 

^28 
38 

e) 

43 

e) 
33 

38 
3 

^32 
38 
41 
39 
39 
1 

38 
44 
39 
40 
2 

49 

48 
40 
49 

{') 

46.6 

3.3 

e) 

46 

e) 

46 

a 

+  '4 
0 

-  5 

-  0.3 

-10 

CO 
-15 

(0 

-  5 
-10 

-  6 

-  9 

-  7 

-  7 

-  6 

-  1 

-  3.5 

'+'1'" 
+  9 
0 

(-) 
+  3.3 

•  ■  -,^  ■  ■ 

(0 
(0 

mm. 
1.7 
1.2 
1.7 
0.7 
1.3 
0.4 

13.5 
0.2 
.0 
.2 
.1 
.7 
.2 
1 

13.5 

0.2 

.2 

2 

.2 
.0 

0.4 

1.4 

0.8 

.9 

.4 

0.7 
.3 

1.0 
.2 
.0 
.4 
.3 

10 
.5 

0 

0 
.2 
.2 

0.0 
.9 
.9 
.5 
.7 
.6 
.3 

mm. 

+  0.5 

0.0 

+  1.0 

+  0.5 

+  3.3 
+  3.5 
+  3.3 
+  3.4 
+  2.8 
+  3.26 

+  3.3 
+  3.3 
+  3.3 
+  3.3 

-  1.0 

-  0.4 

-  .7 

+  0.4 

-  .3 
+      .5 
+      .7 
+     .32 

-^0.5 
0 
0 

-  .17 

'-'o'9 

-  .9 

-  .5 

-  .7 

-  .75 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

Alcohol  (dose  B) . . 
Normal 

o 

3      

4          

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Jan  26,  1914: 

1      

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6      

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Feb.  9,  1914: 

1      

2 

3      

4          

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Mar.  9,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 

Jan.  30,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Feb.  13,  1914: 

1 

Subject  IV. 
Normal 

Alcohol  (dose  B) . . 
Normal 

2 

3     

4 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Mar.  19,  1914: 

1          

-  0.9 

-  .9 

-  .7 

-  .4 

-  .7 

e) 

52 
48 
50 
52 
50 
1 

■  ■   (2)   ■  ■ 
(0 

e) 
(0 

9 

3          

4              

5 

Averase 

Mean  variation. . 

'The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 

^No  reaction.  'Illegible  because  reaction  was  too  slight. 
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Table  4. — ProUelitf  lid-rtfltx  me<usurem>  -i^    -'"^mtinuwl. 


Subject  aiu!  kind 
of  fxperiment. 


U' 


H' 


D«t«'  uiid  number  of 
porio*!. 


Aver- 
age of 
ix'riod. 


UifTer- 
viive 
(1-2. 
1-3. 
etc.). 


-\- 


Aver- 

ftEc  of 
ix-'rioil. 


DifTer- 

ence 

(1-2. 

1-3. 

etc.). 


Avar-  : 

iige  of  , 
period.! 


DifTer- 
ence 
(1-2. 
1-3. 
etc.). 


I  DuU-r- 
I  Aver-  I    euoe, 
aif.-ofl    (1-2 
|period.j    1-3, 
etc.). 


Subject  VJ. 
Norinal 


Alcohol  (dose  A) . 


Nomial . 


Alcohol  (dose  A) . 


Nomml  (12  hr.  ex- 
periment). 


Alcohol  (dose  C ; 
12  hr.  experi- 
ment). 


mm. 

I  ■  (») 
+  4 
+  4 
+  5 
(') 
-   4.3 


<r 
(') 
(*) 
30 

(^ 

o 
(») 


Average 
Mean  variation. 
Dec.  22.  11)13: 
.      1 


i 

1  -  . 

1 

> 

r. 

i 

'  — 

3 

+ 

4 

t 

,+ 

4 

'-f- 

2, 

7 

*14 

7 
11 

0 

o 


+  11.3  ' 

-1-10  6 

-1-11.4 

+  6.2  j 

-1-  6.5  ' 

-1-  9.2 

+  '7" 

+  6 

-1-10 

+   7.7 

1 

'  +  -«-7- 

+   3  0 

-t-14.0 

-:-n  7 

8.85 


*40 
51 
49 
50 
3ft 
39 
45 
6 

33 
40 
37 

36 

2 

44 
43 
38 
.•^9 
41 


C) 
C) 

(') 
(») 
(») 


-11 

-  9 
-10 

1+2 

'+   1 

-  5. 


mm. 

C) 

(») 

19 

(^ 

o 

C) 


-  7 

-  4 

-  4.3 


'+  3 
+  4 
+  9 
4-  S 
-    6 


*f0.0 
4  1 
14 

2  0 

3  0 
11   0 

4.3 
2.7 

10 
4 
0 

!•!  7 
5.9 
2.1 


C) 
(») 
(») 

o 


+  15  9 

+  1^ 

8 

+  1N 

0 

+  17 

0 

+  9 

0 

+  15.7 

'+  6 
+  4 

-1-  r>  3 
-r  5.43 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
fi. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Dec. 


Average 

Mean  vanntion. . 
23.  1913: 


3 

*''l 

33   ' 

>15   ' 

31   1 

+  2 

15 

32 

+  1 

15 

29 

+  4 

15 

e) 

0 

(^  ; 

35 

_  2 

15 

36 

-  3 

10 

29 

+  4 

15 

(*) 

0 

(^  : 

32 

+  1 

0 

32 

+  1 

u 

0 

0 
0 

C) 
0 

,+  5 
0 

(*) 
(^ 
0.8 


*S8 

38 
(«) 
35 


(^ 
0 

O 

+  3 


*15 

O 
>15 

(^ 
15 


(^ 
0 

o 

0 


30 
29 

O 

(^ 

(^ 
(^ 

o 

29.5 
0.5 

o 
o 
(«) 
(») 


o 

C) 

(») 
(^ 
(') 
(*) 
o 
(») 


♦4 
4 

1 
5 

o 

3 
1 


0.6 
3  3 
0.4 
1  9 
1.32 


o 
(») 

(») 


(^ 

15 
15 

C) 

o 

C) 
CO 

(*) 
(^ 

16 

(^ 

o 
(^ 
(^ 
o 


o 
(^ 
(^ 
(^ 
(*) 
(») 
e) 
o 
(») 


(n 
(^ 
o 

(^ 


'.\pproxiraate.  *Volunt,ir>-  .inticipaton.'  lid-movement.  'No  record. 

*  The  values  for  the  tirst  period  of  the  alcohol  experimental  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
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Table  4. — Protective  lid-reflex  measurements — Continued. 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and  number  of 
period. 

1 

R' 

H' 

R 

ft 

H" 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 

etc.). 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

DiiTer- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.) 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3,     1 
etc.). 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2. 
1-3, 

etc.). 

Subject  VI — con. 
Alcohol    (dose   C; 
12  hr.  experi- 
ment)— con. 

Alcohol  (dose  B) . . 

Subject  VII. 
Normal 

Dec.  23,  1913— con. 

6         

<r 
39 
33 
33 

(}) 

(1) 
30 
35 

3 

^39.7 
45.5 
45.0 
46.0 
43.0 
36.0 
43.1 
2.9 

44 
41 
37 
40 
40 
40 
2 

^33.5 
37 
36 
38 
43 
44 
39 
3 

38 
35 
33 

<T 

-  1 

+  5 
+  5 

{') 

C) 
+  8 
+  3 

'-'sis' 

-  5.3 

-  6.3 

-  3.3 
+  3.7 

-  3.4 

+  3" 
+  7 
+  4 
+  4 
+  4.5 

-3^5 

-  2.5 

-  4.5 

-  9.5 
-10.5 

-  6.1 

mm. 
15 
15 
15 

(') 

(?) 
15 
15 

0 

Ul.S 
1.5 
0.85 
0.8 
1.2 
5.0 
1.87 
1.25 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
0 

20 
20 
15 
15 
13 
16 
2.6 

20 

mm. 
0 
0 
0 

e) 
e) 
0 
0 

{') 

(') 
(') 
{') 

<r 

(') 
(1) 
(^) 
(^) 
(0 
(^) 

7nm. 

e) 
(') 
e) 
(.') 

C) 

(-) 

mm. 

e) 
(2) 
(') 
{') 
(') 
(') 

7 

8     

9      

10     

11      

Averaere      

Mean  variation. . . 
Jan.  22,  1914: 

1 

+  9.8 
+10.45 
+10.5 
+10.1 
+  6.3 
+  9.43 

"0"' 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
+  5 
+  5 
+  7 
+  3.4 

0 
0 
0 

+  '6'" 
+  5 
+  8 
+  6 
+  2 
+  5.4 

^39 
38 
49 
39 
33 
39 
39 
3 

45 
42 
40 
40 
39 
41 
2 

^36 
35 
42 
37 
42 
40 
39 
3 

36 
40 
39 
38 
1.7 

e) 
39 
33 
43 
39 
44 
39 

4 

+  'i"' 
-10 
0 

+  6 
0 

-  0.6 

+  '3'" 
+  5 
+  5 
+  6 
+  4.7 

+  1 

-  6 

-  1 

-  6 

-  4 

-  3.2 

_'4"' 

-  3 

-  3.5 

•  •  •^2)-  ■  • 

("■) 
(}) 

e) 
c) 

33.7 
1.3 
0.3 
0.2 
5.0 
2.3 
1.8 
1.4 

5 

20 
20 
20 

17 

16.4 
4.6 

^9.1 
10.0 
2.7 
1.9 
0.8 
1.3 
3.3 
2.6 

1.5 

0 

1.0 
.8 
.6 

(') 

1.1 

14.0 

.7 

.9 

5.0 

5.1 

4.4 

+  2.4 
+  3.4 
+  3.5 
-  1.3 
+  1.4 
+  1.88 

-15 
-15 
-15 
-12 
-14 

-0.9 

+  6.4 
+  7.2 
+  8.3 
+  7.8 
+  5.8 

'+'l!5' 
+  0.5 
+  1.0 

(') 
(?) 
C) 

e) 

2   

3     

4          

5 

6 

Averaee 

Mean  variation. . . 

Oct.  21,  1913: 

1      

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 
Normal 

2          

3         

4          

5 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Oct.  28,  1913: 

1          

2 

3 

4 

5     

6      

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 
Nov.  4,  1913: 

1 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

2          

+  3          20 

+  5       :  20 

4         20 

3              

Averaee 

35 
1.7 

^39 
47 
38 
42 
40 
40 
41 
2 

Mean  variation. . . 
Nov.  11,  1913: 

1 

'-'s'" 

+  1 

-  3 

-  1 

-  1 

-  2.4 



i    0 

14 
15 
12 
14 
18 
14 
1.4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 

'Voluntary  anticipatory  lip-movement.  ^No  record. 

'The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
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Table  i.—ProUetive  lid-rtf^ 


•tremtyU* — Continued. 


Subject  and  kiuJ 
of  expenmeut. 


Suhje^  Vll — con. 
Alcohol  (doae  B) . 


Normal. 


'fct  IX. 


.\lcohol  (dose  A) . 


Noiiiinl . 


Date  and  nunjlxr  of 
period. 


R' 


11' 


H" 


H" 


.\vcr- 

age  of 

jperiod. 


Differ- 
enctr 
(1-2. 
1-3. 
etc.). 


I  ,\vcr- 

ttge  of 

period. 


Differ-  i 

euoe      .VvtT- 

(1--'. 

1-3. 

etc.). 


age  of 
'period. 


Differ-  Differ- 
ence     .\ver-  euce 
a-J.      afe-eof  (1-2, 
1-3.    ^period.  1-3, 
etc.).  etc). 


Mar.  13.  1914: 
1 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


o 
»5/ 
30 
38 
32 

(*) 

33.3 

3 


AvcraKC 

Mean  variation. 
Mar.  20.  1914: 

1 34 

2 31 

3 36 

4 33 

Average 33.5 

Mean  variation. . .      1.5 


Oct.  27.  1913: 
1 


.Mcohol  (dose  A), 


Normal  (12  hr.  ex- 
periment). 


43 
38 

3 i  33 

4 1  38 

5 !  32 

Average 37 

Mean  variation. . .      3 
Nov.  3.  1913: 

1 ^4» 

2 39 

3 45 

Average 42 

Mean  variation. . .      3 
Nov.  10,  1913: 

1 1  36 

2 38 

3 34 

4 33 

.\vemgo 34 

Mean  variation.. .      1 
Nov.  17.  1913:  i 

1 1'A? 

2 39 

3 46 

4 39 

5 36 

6 37 

.\vcr:ico 39 

Mean  variation. .        2 
Jan.  1.  1914:  | 

1 


2. 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

7. 


31 
.30 
31 
:« 

40 
32. 
34. 


mm. 


14 

+  6 

17.5 

-  3.5 

+  8 

»20.0 

-  6.0 

+  5 

11.5  \+  2  5 

+  11 

18.0 

-  4  0 

+  3 

-  3 

0 


16.2 

2.8 


33 
34 

38 

38 

.38 

2.75  36 
•> 


1 
5 
5 
5 
4 


^17 

9.3  +  i 
5  5    -1-11 

7.4  n-  9.6 
1.9 


-  1 
+  1 
+  2 
-H  0.7 


-  3 
-10 

-  3 
0 

-  1 

-  3.1 


0  8 
0  7 
2  5 
9  3 
1.0 
3.0 


'15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 


19 

12  6    -»- 

18  7 

19  3 
20.0 
IS  7 
17.8 


(*) 
39 
42 
40 

1.5 

41 

31 

;u> 
37 

S 


«55 

(•) 
39 
43 
:j5 

37 
14   38 


(*) 
(♦) 
(') 


-»-  2 
+  10 

-I-  5 
+  6 


2.1 

2 

9  4 

44       1 

11.6 

-  2  2 

.30 

6  7 

+  2.7 

32 

14  5 

-  5  1 

.30 

9  3 

+  0  1 

2S 

18.0 

-   8.6 

36 

14.0 

-  4.6 

37 

(«) 

4 
8 

0 
•> 

3.5 


5  1 
10  0 

4  5 
13  0 
13  0 

9.1 

3.5 
1 

(«)     I 
2  1  I 
0  6 
1.3  ' 

0.75 

?   i 

6  5 
9  1 
7.1 
0.95 

(») 

(») 
(*) 
(») 
(») 
(») 


9 
6 
9 
9 

02 


{•) 
(«) 
(') 


I 

0  5 
3  1 
1.53 


+  14 

+  12 
+  14 

+  16 

,+  8 
+  7 


J. 

50l- 

,87i- 
25- 
S3- 
8*-  2.33 
25'-  2.75 


2 

0  37 
0.75 
4.33 


'The  values  for  the  brst  period  of  the  alcohol  exporimentj;  wore  ohtainod  hofon^  th'-  w  i- 

givcn  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  average?. 

'IlUgible.  'Approximate.  *Xo  record.  'VoIuntar>-  anticipator.-  lid-movement. 
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Table  4. — Protective  lid-reflex  measurements — Continued. 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 


Date  and  number  of 
period. 


Aver- 
age of 
period. 


R' 


Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.). 


Aver- 
age of 
period. 


H' 


Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.). 


Aver- 
age of 
period. 


R" 


Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.). 


H' 


Aver- 
age of 
period. 


Differ- 
ence 
(1-2. 
1-3, 
etc.). 


Subject  IX — con. 
Normal  (12  hr.  ex- 
periment)- 


-con. 


Alcohol  (dose  C ; 
12  hr.  experi- 
ment). 


Alcohol  (dose  B) 


Subject  X. 
Normal 


Alcohol  (dose  A) 


Jan.  1,  1914 — con. 

8 

9 

10 

Average 

Mean  variation. . 
Jan.  2,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 : 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Average 

Mean  variation. . 
Jan.  21,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Mean  variation. . 

Mar.  11,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Mean  variation. . 
Mar.  18,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Mean  variation. . 


a 
34.7 
27.0 
32.0 
32.6 

2.3 

^29.7 
31.2 
28.0 
30.5 
31.5 
36.0 

41.5 
40.3 
31.7 
34.7 
33.0 
4.0 

38.7 
38.0 
32.0 
36.0 
25.0 
33.9 
4.4 


32 
38 
41 
40 
34 
31 
36 
4 

'41 
36 
45 
41 
39 
44 
41 
3 


(7 

-  3.7 
4-  4.0 
+  1.0 

-  1.6 


+ 


1.5 
1.7 

-  0.8 

-  1.8 

-  6.3 

e) 

-11.8 
-10.6 

-  2.0 

-  5.0 

-  4.2 


-  8 

-  7 

-  1 

-  5 
+  6 


-  6 

-  9 

-  8 

-  2 
+  1 


4.8 


+ 


+ 


7nm. 

9.8 
22.0 
19.3 
13.46 

4.10 

9.12 
14.0 
8.12 
9.75 
8.0 

{') 

5.87 
6.33 
6.83 
14.25 
9.14 
2.35 


mm. 

-  0.4 
-12.6 

-  9.9 

-  4.51 


a 
39 
45 
36 
35. 

4. 


IT 

5 
1 
8 
9. 


3.88 

1.0 

4.88 

3.25 

5.0 

e) 

7.13 

6.67 

6.17 

1.25 

3.86 


^26 

5 

10 

14 

2 

14 

9 

4, 


-1-20. 
+15. 
+  11. 
+23. 
+  11. 


+16.42 


2.2 
0.7 
.9 
.5 
1.5 
1.2 


+  1.5 

+  1.3 

+  1.7 

+  0.7 

+  1.0 

1.17+  1.24 

.45i 


^0.7 
32.5 
35.0 
38.5 
43.5 
35.3 

C) 

51.3 
39.0 
37.0 
31.0 
38.0 
4.3 

38 

(') 

(') 
37 
33 
36 

2 


(*) 


^1.6 

.7 

1.8 

1,0 

1.7 


+  0.9 
-      .2 


+ 

+ 
+ 


.6 
.1 
.9 
.42 


+  8.2 
+  5.7 
+  2.2 

-  2.8 
+  5.4 

C) 
-10.6 

-  1.7 

-  3.7 

-  9.7 

-  0.8 


+  3 
(') 
(') 
+  4 
+  8 
+  5 


mm. 
2.83 


0 
0 

08 
19 


25 

87 
87 
37 


5. 
3. 
4. 
1, 

»e 
5. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
5.50 

(') 
2.0 
2.0 
10.5 
9.0 
4.82 
2.47 

^6.3 
26.0 

e) 

C) 

23.0 
5.2 

18.0 
8.6 


0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.5 
.5 
.2 
.2 

^0.0 
.15 


.2 
2 
.1 
.13 
.05 


mm. 

-  0.33 

-  2.50 

-  0.50 

-  1.76 


+ 


0.75 
1.13 
4.13 
3.63 
0.50 

C) 

4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.18 


-19.7 
(') 

-16.7 
+  1.1 
-11.77 


0 

0 

0 

0.5 
.5 
.2 


0.15 


.2 
.2 
.1 
.16 


'The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
*No  record.  *No  reaction. 

'Voluntary  anticipatory  lid-movement,  ^Illegible  because  reaction  was  too  slight. 
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T.\BLE  4. — Protective  lul-reflei  meoBurenurnt^ — Continued. 
P8VC  HOPATHK '  SLHJECTS. 


Subject  aud  kind 
of  exporinn-nt. 

Date  and  nunituT  of 
period. 

k' 

11' 

R" 

H" 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 

(1-2. 
1-3, 

etc.). 

'  DilTer- 
.\vpr-       eiice 
aKcof      (1-2. 
lK>riod.      1-3, 

ftc). 

.\ver- 
ai;e  of 
[M-'riod. 

Differ- 
ence 

(1-2. 

1-3. 

etc.). 

Aver- 
age uf 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 

(1-2. 
1-3. 

vie). 

Subject  XI. 
Normal         

Mar.  20.  1914: 

1 

o 
38 
38 
37 
38 
0.3 

*S7 

0) 
71 
32 
51 
19 

37 
34 
30 
34 
2 

37 
36 

(*) 
51 

11 

6 

*S9 
48 
35 
52 

(') 
46 

7 

40 
42 
42 
41 

1 

44 

41 
36 
41 
40 
2 

a 

0 
+   1 
+  0.5 

(•)  ' 
-34 
+  5 
-14.5 

+  3"' 
+  7 
+  5 



+  i" 

-14 
-10 
-8 

-  9 
+  4 
-13 

0) 

-  6 

-  2 

-  2 
_  •> 

'+'3'"' 
+  8 
+  3 
+  4.7 

turn.         nun. 
1.5 

13    +  0  2 
0  7    +  0  S 
1.2    4-  0.5 

(') 
(') 
0 

9 

(')■  ' 
(^ 

mm. 

0 

0 

0   1 
.03 
.04 

»/« 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

01 
.3 

ai 

:i' 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*0.t 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

mm. 

0  0 
-   0   1 
.05 

Alcohol  tdose  A) . . 
Normal 

•> 

3 

Avcrape 

Moan  variation. . . 
Mar.  27.  1914: 

1 

.3 

'/  4 

*38 
(') 
(') 
(') 

.  .  .^..  .  . 
(') 

+  12' 
+  12 
+  12 
+   12 

-  0  2 
+     .05 

-  .07 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

+ '6!i' 
+    .1 
+    .1 
+    .1 
+    .1 

•) 

0       ;+    14 

.1  ;+  13 

.2    +   1.2 
.1    +  1.3 

3 

4 

AviTiipe .... 

Mean  variation. . . 
Mar.  2H,  1914: 

I 

.07 

40 
27 

(') 
33 

6 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

+  13' 

(^) 
(») 
(•) 

0) 

Subject  XII. 
Normal 

0.9    

.9         0 
.9          0 
.9         0 

o 

3 

AvcraRC 

Mean  variation. . . 

Apr.  2,-4914: 

1 

.0 

6.1 

3.2 

.1 

.2 

.4 

2.0 

+  2.9 
+  6.0 
+  5.9 
+  5.7 
+  5.12 

Alcohol  (do9o  A) . 
Normal 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

.\verafte      

Mean  variation. . . 
Apr.  3.  1914: 

1 

2.1 

's.e 
1.0 
1.2 
0.1 
0 

+  2^6 
+  2.4 
+  3.5 
-J-  3  6 

*S9 

(') 
(') 
0) 
0) 

(') 
(') 

•> 

3 

4 

5     

Averaff 

.6    4-  3.02 

Mean  variation. 
Apr.  4.  1914: 

1 

.5 

0.5 
.03 
.2 

+0.47 
+     .30 

(') 

34 

(*) 
34 

0 

0  5 
0 

0.2 
0.2 

0.1 
0 
0 
0 

0.02 
.03 

-05 
0 
-     .25 

o.i 
.1 
.1 
.1 

Subject  XI  v. 
Normal 

<> 

3 

AveraRo 

Mean  variation. . . 

Apr.  23.  1914: 

1 

.21 
17 

+    .38 

11.1 
7.0 
4  2 

10.0 

+  4.1 
+  6.9 
+  1.1 

0 
0) 
0) 
C) 

0) 

•-> 

3 

4 

AvoruRO 

8.1    4-  4.0 

Mean  variation.. . 

2.5 

.    ... 

'No  reaction.  'lUcpitile  Iwcause  reaction  was  too  slight. 

'The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was 
given  and  are  therefore  not  includct-l  iu  the  averages. 
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Table  4. — Protective  lid-reflex  measurements — Continued. 
PSYCHOPATHIC  SUBJECTS— Continued. 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and  number  of 
period. 

R' 

H' 

R" 

H" 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.). 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2. 
1-3, 

etc.). 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 

etc.). 

Aver- 
age of 
period. 

Differ- 
ence 
(1-2, 
1-3, 
etc.). 

Subject  XIV — con. 
Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

Normal 

Apr.  24,  1914: 

1      

a 
^35 
33 
39 
36 
34 
35 
35 

1 

34 
34 
36 
35 

1 

2 

-  4 

-  1 
1 
0 
0.4 

0 

-  2 

-  1 

mm. 

H.9 

1.2 

0.4 

.7 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.3 

0.3 
.6 
.7 
.5 
.2 

mm. 

'+"o.i 

+  1.5 
+  1.2 
+  1.6 
+  1.7 
+  1.34 

(') 

mm. 
^0.1 
0 

0.1 
.02 
.02 

mm. 

'+'o'.r 

+  0 
+  0.08 
4-        08 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.05!-^       051 

Average 

.04 
.03 

0.05 
.10 
.02 
.06 
.03 

+  .062 

-0^05 
+     .03 
-     .01 

Mean  variation. . . 
Apr.  25,  1914: 

1 



-  o"3 

-  .4 

-  .35 

32 
38 
36 
35 
2 

-q" 

-  4 

-  5 

2 

3 

Average 

Mean  variation. . . 

^The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was  given  and  are 
therefore  not  included  in  the  averages.  ^Illegible  because  reaction  was  too  slight.  ^No  reaction. 


Table  5. — 

Summary  of  average 

differences  in  the  protective  lia 

-reflex  measurements 

1 

Subjects. 

Normal. 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . 

Alcohol  (dose  B). 

R' 

H' 

R" 

H" 

R' 

H' 

R" 

H" 

R' 

H' 

R" 

H" 

Normal : 

II 

a 
-8.0 
-3.0 
-1.6 
-4.2 
-4.8 
-1.4 
+2.2 
+0.4 
-4.0 
-2.0 
-3.0 
-2.0 
-2.5 
-2.2 
+7.2 
+0.7 
+3.9 
+4.5 
+4.0 
+0.7 
+3.1 

+0.5 
+5.0 
+2.7 
-8.0 
-2.0 
-5.0 
+4.7 
-1.0 
+1.8 

mm. 

-  1.5 
0.0 

+  1.36 
0.0 
+   1.2 
+  1.8 

-  0.7 
+  0.5 
+  4.3 
+  7.7 
+  6.0 
+  15.5 

-  0.8 
+  7.3 

-  2.7 
0.0 

-  1.3 
0.0 
0.0 

-  2.0 

-  0.8 

+  0.5 
0.0 
+  0.2 
+  5.12 
+  0.38 
+  2.7 
+  4.0 

-  0..35 
+  1.8 

-4.7 

0 
-2.4 
-2.4 

+3.0 



mm. 

-  6.3 

-  0.3 

-  4.4 

-  3.7 

-  0.2 
+  0.3 

-  0.7 

-  0.2 

-  1.0 

-  7.6 

mm. 
+  1.5 
0.0 

+  0.2 
-  4.5 

mm. 
+  1.1 

+  7.5 

-4.6 

m,m. 
+  11.2 

+2.0 

mm. 
+  0.7 

X.. 

Average . .  . 

-  4.3 -^  0.7 

-  2.1 

+  4.3 

0.0 

+  0.42 

-  0.20 

IV 

+1.0 

-  0.4 

-  0.2 

VI.  . 

Average . .  . 

-  6.4 
+  2.7 

-  1.3 

-  8.6 

+  9.2 
+  8.8 
+  9.0 
+  11.2 

—   54 

-n.f;  7 

-3.4 

+  9.4 

-0.6 

+  1.9 

III. . 

Average . .  . 

-4.0 
-4.0 
-0.3 
-3.5 
-1.9 
-4.0 
+6.0 
+1.0 
+4.7 
-3.5 
+  1.0 
+0.7 

+  5.4 
+  5.4 
+  0.5 

-  0.7 

-  0.1 

-  5.0 

-  1.5 

-  3.2 
-14.0 
+  1.0 
+  3.7 

-  3.1 

-  0.05 

+  6  0+  1.3 

+  0.3  +  8.5 

—  10  0'+  3  3 

-9  7 

+  10.0 

-7.0 

+  3.3 

IX.  . 

Average . .  . 

1 
I 

0.0 

-  3.4 

-  1.7 

-  6.1 

-  2.2 

+  9.6 
+  0.1 
+  4.8 
+  3.4 
+  5.4 

-3.0 

+16  4 

-j-.i^  n 

-11.8 

VII.. 

Average . .  . 

-  3.5 

-  3.5 

(-) 

-  3  2 

+  58 

-2.0 

+  6.3-0.3 

+  7.4 

Psycho 
XI.. 

Average.  .  . 
pathic: 

1        ■■ 

-  4.1 

-14.5 

+  4.4 

+  1.3 

.  .    .  . 

+  1.2 

XII.. 

Average . .  . 

-0.07 

-  0.06 

0.00 

-  0.25 

-  0.12 
+  1.00 

-  0.01 
+  0.49 

-  6.0 

+  3.0 

+  0.1 

XIV.. 

Average . .  . 

*    ' 

-  0.4 

+  1.34 

+  0.06 

Average . .  . 

! 1 

:«j^i     o     1     o 


2Tn rui- 
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BCMMARY  OF  THE  Eh  i  i-«   i  uF  ALCOHOL  ON'  THE  PROTE<^^TI\'E  LID-REFLEX. 

(1)  SuiiHiuirie.s  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  computed  according  to  the 
usual  foriimhe  are  contained  in  table  0.  From  this  table.  summar\'  of 
the  nonnal  subjects,  it  appears  that  30  c.c.  alcohol  increa<<^l  the  latent 
time  of  the  respon.se  of  the  first  stimulus  in  4  out  of  0  subjects*  by  an 

Table  6. — Summary  of  the  tfftct  oj  alcohol  on  the  prottetur  Ud-rrfles. 
(R'  and  R"  are  iiivcn  in  thou-andth"  of  a  •w^vjud.J 


Subje<-t  and  kind  of 
exp<'rini<rit. 

Effect  as  sliuwn  m  !i\>  r:i;.;<-            l-ii«i-i  tu>  oLown  in  percrnlile 
difTtrences.'                                           difTin-nce*.' 

1                t                1 
R'           H'     '     R"     '     U"     '      R'           H' 

1 

R"          H" 

\ormal  Bvbjeeta. 
Dose  A: 

II ' 

X 

IV 

+  4.8 

mm. 
+  0  7 
-  0.8 

I               I 
ff           mm.        p.  cl.        p.  ct. 

+  03    +8.0    -  0  3    +  40 

00    +13  3    -42  0 

p.  cl.        p.  d. 
+  10    +  63  5 

VI 

Ill 

IX 

^^I 

Average 

DoaeB: 

II 

X 

+  1.7 

-  6  4 

-  5.6 
-72 

-  2.0 

-  0.4 

+  3.0 
+  3.9 
+  6  1 
+   52 
+  3.0 

+11  2 

+  4.3  ,+  3.1    +  4  5    +18  0  1  +  10.7 

-  8  1    +  3.4    -19  4    +20  0    -22  5 

-45    -14  3     +3>  0    -12  5 

-.3  9     -SO     -10  2     -2«',  0    -10  3 

-  2.4    +  4.7    -  5.9    +10.7    -  6.8 

+  4.4  1+  4.4    -   14    +49  7    +13  7 

1          .               

+  27.6 
+  179  0 

-146  0 
+  103.9 

+  54  0 



IV 

VI 

+  0.6 

-  0  4 

-  7.6 

-  6.9 

-  5.1 

-  S.3 

+  2.0 

-  2.6 
-O.S 

-17  2 

-  1.0 

-  2.2 

-  fi.R 

-  0.9 
+  3.4 

1       0.0    +  1.3    -42  s    ' 

+  3  4  !-   3  5    -    11     +19  5    +  9  4  1-   51  0 

Ill .^ 

IX ', 

+  2.7  ;-  5.1    +  3.4    -23.2    +14  4     -13  8  '+179  0 
+  17.7    +  4  0    -   8  6    -19  2    +96  7    +10  5    -148  0 
+  7.1     -    1.0    +10  5    -13  S    +33  8    -   2  7    +172  0 

VII 

Average 

+  6.9  1+  1.1    +  1.0 

-  9.5 

+  5  7 

+28.5    +  3.4    +  41  0 

li  hr.  e^perimenU. 

DoeeC: 

VI 

1 

I 

-0.8        (») 
+  8.3    -10.0 

-  5  0 

+74  0 

1 
1 

IX 

+  2.9  1-  8  6 

-23  6    +  60  0 

Av^mg^ 

+  S.7 

( 

-  1.4    +34.0 

Psychopathic  aubjecU. 

I'-.-A: 

XI 

+  11 

1 
1 

1 
'      (»)       +1.26 

-46  0 

+85  0 

C)      

XII 

-03         (')       +  0  22*-  2  6    -  9  0        (*) 

-  0.5  ,      (*)       -  0  42  -   5  s    - 1 1   0        (»)       

XIV 

A verage . 

^  0.1 

1 

4-  0.35 

-IS.l 

-22.0 

'Effect  on  the  average  difference  e»iual9  (av.  1-2.  1-3.  1-1,  etc..  alcohol)  xoaxxm»  (.iv.  1-2.  1-3. 
1-4.  etc..  normal). 

*EfTe<'t  nn  the  i>ercentile  difference  eiiual:i  average  difference  di\-ided  by  avemcc  of  the  cor- 
re-;  first  periods. 


average  of  o.O  per  cent.  \\  the  same  time  the  extent  of  movement 
was  decreased  in  ')  out  of  6  subjects  by  an  averape  of  10.7  per  cent. 
Similarly  45  c.c.  alcohol  increased  the  latent  time  of  the  first  reflex 
9.5  per  cent,  and  decrea.-^ed  the  extent  of  the  movement  2S..^  per  cent. 
In  this  case  there  is  but  one  exception  out  of  G  subject^?. 
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(II)  In  the  case  of  the  psychopathic  subjects  the  average  results 
are  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  normal  group.  The  12-hour 
experiments  with  the  normal  subjects  are  evenly  divided;  Subject  IX 
follows  the  average,  and  Subject  VI  opposes  it — consistent  with  his 
other  records. 

(III)  Since  an  increased  latency  and  a  decreased  amplitude  of  reflex 
movement  are  the  usual  physiological  indicators  of  decreased  reflex 
excitabihty,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  the  protective 
lid-reflex,  as  in  that  of  the  patellar  reflex,  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
tend  to  depress  the  excitabihty  of  the  reflex  arc.  In  the  case  of  the  lid- 
reflex,  where  the  data  include  the  effects  of  both  the  30  c.c.  and  the 
45  c.c.  doses,  the  average  depression  varies  directly  with  the  dose. 

(IV)  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  refractory  phase,  as  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  reflex  response  to  the  second  stimulus,  is  less  uniform. 
After  the  30  c.c.  dose,  both  the  first  and  the  second  reflexes  are  affected 
in  the  same  direction.  The  percentile  decrease  in  amplitude  of  the 
second  reflex  response  is  conspicuously  high.  After  the  45  c.c.  dose, 
on  the  contrary,  the  latency  of  the  second  reflex  is  actually  decreased, 
while  the  amplitude  is  decreased,  but  less  than  half  what  it  was  after 
the  30  c.c.  dose.  The  refractory-phase  data  are  neither  regular  nor, 
since  they  represent  only  a  single  interval,  can  they  be  regarded  as  final. 
But  they  are  certainly  suggestive  and  seem  to  indicate  an  important 
lead  for  the  investigation  of  individual  differences  in  the  action  of 
drugs.  If,  as  we  assume,  the  refractory  phase  is  an  index  of  fatiga- 
bility, the  enormous  individual  variation  in  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
refractory  phase  of  the  reflex  arc  is  evidence  that  the  discrepancy 
between  various  studies  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  fatigue  is  not  an 
accident  of  experimental  technique,  but  a  result  of  actual  individual 
differences.  In  the  second  place,  our  data  seem  to  indicate  that  while 
both  the  first  and  second  reflex  responses  are  depressed  in  extent  by 
both  doses  of  alcohol,  the  larger  dose  with  practically  every  subject  has 
a  less  depressing  effect  on  the  latency  of  the  second  response  than  the 
first.  The  hypothesis  suggests  itself  that  one  is  approaching  the  border- 
fine  between  refractory  phase  and  summation.  In  the  former,  response 
to  the  first  stimulation  lessens  response  to  the  second;  while  in  the 
latter,  the  effect  of  the  first  stimulus  operates  to  augment  the  response 
to  the  second.  Such  border-lines  or  critical  points  are  often  found  in 
the  systematic  variation  of  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
stimulation.  Moreover,  under  normal  conditions  it  regularly  occurs 
that,  when  from  some  unknown  cause  the  first  response  is  unusually 
sfight,  the  second  may  be  higher  than  the  first.  It  appears  that  with 
the  larger  dose,  when  the  first  response  is  conspicuously  decreased,  the 
second  begins  to  be  less  depressed.  These  facts  suggest  the  further 
hypothesis  that  the  alcohol  depression  of  the  reflexes  is  more  like  a 
decrease  in  the  readiness  of  the  arc  than  a  real  paralysis.     They  suggest 
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the  possibility  that  tlie  ah'oholic  (lcj)ressioii  of  tlie  reflexes  whicli  follow 
its  ingestion  within  our  experimental  sessicjns  niay  operate  to  conserve 
reflex  excitahility.  They  eniphasizc  the  iniportanee  of  experinicntinp 
over  much  loiij^cr  periods  than  was  proN'idiMl  for  in  this  research.  If 
the  alcohoHc  dej)ression  of  excitabihty  may  operate  to  facilitate  recu- 
perative processes,  or  even  to  conserve  against  normal  fatigue,  it 
would  throw  n<'w  li;:ht  on  the  gross  ditTerences  in  clinical  accounts  of 
the  reflexes  of  alcoholics. 

(\')  Two  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  generalization  that  alcohol 
tends  to  dej)ress  the  lid  reflex  occur  in  Suljjects  X  and  W.  In  both 
these  subjects  there  is  an  unaml)iguous  change  of  sign  in  the  effect  of 
alcohol.  In  both  cases  the  reflex  latency  is  decreased  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  response  is  increased.  That  is,  in  both  these  subjectri 
alccjhol  facilitates  the  reflex. 

An  inspection  of  the  data  of  these  .subjects  will  show  that  in  both 
cases  the  amplitude  of  the  normal  lid-reflex  is  con.spicuously  small. 
The  extreme  amplitude  of  lid-movement  for  subjects  X  and  I\'  i.s 
2.2  mm.  and  4  mm.  respectively.  And  the.se  values  are  found  only  in 
the  very  first  periods  of  the  first  session.  In  other  periods  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  lid-movement  of  Subject  X  fails  to  reach  even  2  mm.  In 
no  series  of  this  subject,  moreover,  is  the  response  to  the  second  stimulus 
of  sufficient  amjilitude  to  permit  measurement  of  its  latent  time.  In 
other  worils,  in  respon.seto  botlithe  first  and  the  .<econd  stinmlusthe  nor- 
mal lid-reflex  of  ^^ubject  X  is  extremely  refractory.  This  was  naturally 
noticed  by  the  experimenters  during  the  preliminary  te.sts  and  led  to 
the  following  disclosures:  All  the  reflexes  of  Subject  X  are  either 
entirely  lacking  or  extraordinarily  refractory.  The  knee-jerk  could  not 
be  proiluced  regularly  without  reinforcement  i)y  hammers  up  to  1(>0 
gm.  in  weight  falling  40  cm.  The  Achilles  reflex  was  present,  but  was 
ai)parently  as  refractory  as  the  knee-jerk.  The  toe-reflexes  were 
rei)ort»'d  to  be  entirely  lacking.  They  were  not  reinvestigated.  With 
special  reference  to  his  lid-reflex  to  noi.<e.  Subject  X  rejiorted  being 
thoroughly  accu.stomed  to  the  use  of  firearms  and  trained  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  as  h(^  shoots.  The  relative  inij^ortance  of  nature  and  training 
in  this  case  can  not  be  determined  from  the  data  at  hand.  It  is  clear, 
lu)wever,  that  both  factors  are  present.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  both  Subjects  X  and  I\'  difTer  from  the  refractory  subject  pre- 
viously (Uvscriln^d  by  Dodge'  in  having  a  normal  reflex  latency.  Only 
the  amplitude  is  abnormal.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  lid-reflex 
of  Subject  l\  that  was  \v\\r  of  Subject  X.  In  this  subject,  however, 
the  refractoriness  of  the  lid-reflex  seems  to  be  entirely  artificial,  con- 
nected with  his  football  training.  Kvidence  for  a  rapitl  adaptation 
process  in  both  subjects  is  found  by  comparing  the  first  with  the  second 
period  on  the  first  normal  day  of  each. 

'DodRe.  ZeiUchr.  f.  allg.  Physiol..  19.' 0.  12,  p.  1. 
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Taking  all  these  facts  into  account,  the  change  of  sign  in  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  lid-reflex  of  these  two  subjects  demands  further  scru- 
tiny. It  is  conceivable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  change  in  sign  may 
be  accidental.  But  the  data  seem  too  consistent  for  such  an  inter- 
pretation. One  must  assume  as  probable  that  the  facts  indicate  a 
real  exception  to  the  rule.  Any  evidence  to  the  contrary  must  bear 
the  burden  of  proof.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  normal  difference  values  for  Subject  X  are  based  on  a  single 
normal  day.  "^Tiile  this  violated  both  the  requirements  of  our  statis- 
tical theory,  and  our  practice  in  other  cases,  it  seemed  unavoidable  in 
the  case  of  Subject  X,  who  could  ill  afford  time  for  further  experiments. 
In  the  case  of  Subject  IV  the  records  of  two  normal  days  are  available, 
but  the  relatively  small  amplitude  of  reflex  movement  on  the  second 
day,  combined  with  the  relatively  large  amplitude  in  the  first  period 
of  the  first  normal  day  tends  to  disturb  the  distribution  of  the  results 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  is  disturbed  in  the  case  of  Subject  X.  The 
effect  was  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  initial  sensitivity  to  the 
stimulus.  The  average  normal  difference  (av.  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  1-5) 
is  consequently  exaggerated,  and  the  expression  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
(alcohol  difference  minus  normal  difference)  is  doubtless  too  high. 
Inspection  of  the  unelaborated  averages  in  the  case  of  both  Subjects 
X  and  IV  indicates  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  lid-reflex  was  in 
fact  not  quite  as  great  as  the  elaborated  differences  indicate.  It  may 
be  questioned,  then,  why  we  allow  the  misleading  difference  values  to 
stand.  Following  our  statistical  rule,  we  are  bound  to  include  all 
computed  values  in  the  total,  where  accidental  variations  such  as  these 
should  theoretically  tend  to  balance.  Our  special  interest  in  these 
individual  cases  is  not  because  of  any  effect  that  they  have  on  the 
general  tendency.  It  is  chiefly  the  question  whether  they  could  be 
interpreted  as  genuine  exceptional  cases  of  facilitation  of  a  reflex  by 
alcohol.  From  the  data  at  hand,  this  might  be  doubtful  in  the  case  of 
Subject  X.  It  seems  especially  clear,  however,  in  the  case  of  Subject 
IV,  where  there  is  a  conspicuous  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  reflex 
lid-movement  immediately  following  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.  In  both 
cases  one  might  suggest  a  third  hypothesis.  In  view  of  the  trained 
inhibition  of  the  reflex  in  both  subjects,  in  Subject  X  by  training  in 
shooting,  and  in  Subject  IV  by  training  in  football,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  trained  inhibitions  are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  alcohol. 
There  are  analogies  enough  in  the  succeeding  chapters  to  give  this 
hypothesis  plausibility.  This  is  another  of  the  special  problems  that 
would  seem  to  deserve  direct  experimental  investigation. 

(VI)  The  total  result  of  all  these  data  indicate  that  as  in  the  patellar 
reflex  so  also  in  the  lid-reflex,  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  tend  to  depress 
the  excitability  of  the  reflex  arc. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RFFFXT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  COMPLEX  NEURAL  ARCS. 

If  wo  increase  tlie  coiiiplicatioii  of  tlie  nervous  arc,  we  thereby  also 
increase  the  sources  of  normal  varialjihty,  ii-s  well  as  the  difliculties  of 
maintaining  the  similarity  of  experimental  conditions,  while  we  corre- 
spondinjily  decrease  the  probability  of  findinj^  a  normal  invariant  by 
any  availal)le  statistical  method.  These  difliculties  incident  to  a  study 
of  the  elTect  oi  alcohol  on  the  more  comj)lex  arcs  are  doubly  unfortunate 
since  the  complex  arcs  represent  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
climax  of  the  study  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  neuro-muscular 
processes  of  man.  The  simi)ler  nervous  arcs  can  be  studied  in  animals. 
Though  the  re.sults  of  animal  experiments  in  this,  as  in  other  probleirts, 
Tn&y  not  be  uncritically  transferred  to  man,  yet  the  bulk  of  experimental 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  lower  arcs  may  be  more  econom- 
ically obtaineil  from  animals.  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  more  com- 
plex arcs,  however,  constitutes  a  preeminently  human  problem. 

Increasetl  difficulties  do  not  lessen  scientihc  obligations;  they  increase 
them.  They  make  greater  demands  on  technique,  which  at  any  par- 
ticular stage  of  technical  development  operate  as  limitations  of  the 
direction  of  profitable  laboratory  experiment.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
at  i^resent  scaBt  probability  of  securing  experimental  data  of  scientific 
reliability  with  respect  to  the  action  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  on  the 
higlier  mental  and  moral  proce.sses.  In  our  attempt  to  study  system- 
atically related  processes,  we  have  chosen  such  elementary  processes 
as  W(>re  likely  to  throw  the  most  light  on  the  more  complex.  We  must 
choos(»  such  i('lati\'ely  comjilex  processes  as  are  related,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  elementary  processes  that  we  have  already  studied,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  higher  proces.ses  that  are  beyond  our  experi- 
mental reach. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  reaction  processes  has  been  studied  chiefly 
with  resj)ect  to  the  so-called  simi>le,  discrimination,  and  choice  reac- 
tions. These  studies  began  with  the  experiments  of  Exner,'  who  found 
that  alcohol  increased  the  duration  of  reaction  time.  Dietl  and  von 
Vintschgau'-  made  a  conij^arat  i ve  st  udy  of  the  effects  of  morphine,  coffee, 
anil  wine,  and  found  that  alcohol  decreased  the  reaction  time.  Krae- 
pelin"^  experimented  with  amylnitrite.  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol 
and  found  that  n.ioderate  doses  of  alcohol  differed  from  ether  and  chlo- 
roform by  first  decreasing  and  then  increasing  the  reaction,  while 
Warren.^  in  a  paper  of  fine  critical  acumen  and  unexcelled  statistical 


'Exner,  .\rchiv  f.  il.  pes.  Ph.vsiol..  IS7;»,  7.  ,         . 

'Dictl  .ind  von  VintschRmi,  .\rchiv  f.  d.  pes.  Pli,vsiol..  Is7>».  16.  p.  .310. 

'Knu'i^oliii.  Phil.  Stud..  Iss.?.  1.  p.  57:i. 

nVarrou.  .lourii.  Phvsiol..  I.^s7.  8,  p.  .111. 
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treatment  of  his  data,  studied  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  simple  reaction 
only,  and  found  "no  general  effect  of  any  definiteness." 

Pursuant  to  the  principles  of  selection  which  determined  our  choice 
of  measurable  processes  for  these  experiments,  we  felt  obliged  to  omit 
the  traditional  simple,  discrimination,  and  choice  reactions.  They 
seemed  unsatisfactory  to  us  partly  because  of  the  entire  artificiality  of 
the  usual  reactions  and  the  necessity  for  extensive  preliminary  practice 
before  the  reaction  times  have  any  real  significance,  partly  because  of 
the  uncontrollable  interplay  of  interest  and  attention  and  the  easy 
contamination  of  results  by  arbitrary  and  capricious,  conscious  control, 
and  partl}^  because  the  best  analyses  of  the  various  processes  show  such 
variability  of  the  possible  subjective  attitudes  to  the  experiment,  that 
one  can  be  sure  of  similar  experimental  conditions  only  in  subjects  of 
the  most  careful  training.  Even  in  trained  reactors  alcohol  might 
conceivably  modify  the  effect  of  training  rather  than  the  reaction  arc 
itself.  Finally,  variations  in  the  reaction  type,  such  as  motor  and 
sensory  reaction,  for  example,  may  modify  the  reaction  time  more  than 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol  have  been  found  to  do,  and  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  subjective  variation  can  not  be  objectively  verified. 

Practical  reactions  involving  complex  arcs,  which  are  thoroughly 
practiced  and  comparable  in  different  individuals  without  special 
training,  are  comparatively  few.  Of  those  which  might  be  found,  we 
chose  the  following  for  our  present  series,  partly  because  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  respective  techniques  and  our  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
processes,  and  partly  because  of  the  extensive  mental  systems  which 
they  sample: 

(1)  Eye-reaction  to  a  suddenly  appearing  peripheral  stimulus  is  a 
thoroughly  practiced  part  of  the  individual's  response  to  his  spatial 
environment.     It  samples  his  spatial  adjustments. 

(2)  Speech-reaction  to  visual  word  stimuli  is  a  thoroughly  practiced 
part  of  the  individual's  response  to  his  social  environment.  It  samples 
the  elaborate  mental  complex  of  the  speech  associations,  in  one  of  its 
primitive  and  most  firmly  established  phases. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  REACTION  OF  THE  EYE  TO  PERIPHERAL 

VISUAL  STIMULI. 

The  tendency  of  the  eyes  to  turn  to  a  suddenly  appearing  object  of 
interest,  whose  image  falls  outside  the  field  of  clear  vision,  is  probably 
the  most  universal  and  best  practiced  reaction  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
In  normal  life  the  line  of  regard  probably  never  passes  through  the  same 
point  of  the  field  of  view  for  a  full  second  at  a  time.  The  records  of 
Judd^  and  his  collaborators  show  that  the  maintenance  of  strict  fixation 
is  of  still  shorter  duration.     Even  if  the  object  of  interest  remains  the 

Uudd,  McAllister,  and  Steele,  Yale  Psychological  Studies,  1905,  new  series,  1,  No.  1. 
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same  for  a  longer  interval,  Dodge'  has  .sIkjwm  that  physiological  causes 
are  constantly  operating  to  produce  lapsed  fixations  which  must  be 
corrected  by  frecjuent  eye-reactions.  If  these  primary  and  corrwtive 
reactions  liave  occurred  on  the  average  of  once  a  second  since  birth, 
the  imniber  of  eye-reactions  of  our  normal  suljjects  before  they  reached 
the  psychological  laboratory  was  enormous.  In  many  uses  of  the  eyes,  as 
in  reading  for  examjjle,  eye-reactions  occur  on  the  average  at  more  than 
twice  that  rate.  Obviously,  the  eyc^reaction  is  one  which  the  subject 
does  not  have  to  learn  arbitrarily  for  experimental  purposes,  like  lifting 
his  finger  in  reaction  to  a  noise  or  to  the  api)earance  of  a  predetermined 
color.  It  is  a  natural  part  of  his  vital  ecjuifiment — a  necessary  pre- 
condition of  the  effective  visual  apprehension  t)f  his  environment.  But, 
as  a  rule,  one  is  unconscious  both  of  the  exact  stimulus  to  movement 
and  of  the  conse(|uent  reaction  of  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstances 
tliere  can  be  no  distinguishable  motor  and  sensory-  types.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  eye-reaction  in  normal  life,  in  view  of  its  pre-experi- 
mental  practice,  and  its  independence  of  arbitrary-  voluntary  inter- 
ference and  freedom  from  change  of  type,  the  eye-reaction  entirely 
satisfied  our  criteria  of  available  processes  for  measurements.  The  fact 
that  Diefendorf  and  Dodge-  secured  comparable  measurements  of  their 
eye-reactions  from  a  group  of  over  40  insane  i)atients  may  be  cite<l  as 
relevant  evidence  that  the  experiment  does  not  make  exorbitant 
demands  on  the  cofiperation  of  tlie  subject.  Moreover,  the  ela))oration 
of  the  motor  impulse  that  carries  the  eye  to  an  approximately  correct 
position  for  its  new  fixation  in  a  single  sweep  is  as  well  understood  as 
any  highly  coordinatetl  voluntary  act.  It  has  been  subjected  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  psychological  and  physiological  investigation. 
It  involves  at  least  no  arbitrarily  changing  factors.  Finally,  the  photcv 
grajihic  technique  for  recording  the  eye-reactions  is  simple,  dependable, 
and  accurate. 

METHODS  FOR  RECORDING  THE  EYE-REACTIONS. 

We  may  pass  over  without  discussion  the  earlier  non-graphic  met  lux! 
of  measuring  the  eye-reactions.  The  first  reliable  ilata  on  the  reaction 
of  the  eye  was  given  by  the  blind-spot  method.^  It  dependetl  on 
measuring  the  necessary  thiration  of  a  light  which  fell  within  the  blind 
spot  while  the  eye  was  at  rest,  but  emerged  from  the  blind  spot  on  \o  a 
sensitive  jiart  of  the  retina  when  the  eye  moved  to  se<»  a  suddenly 
appearing  perii>heral  object.  If  this  light  was  seen  its  duration  must 
have  been  greater  than  the  latent  time  of  the  eye.  If  it  was  not  seen 
its  duration  was  less.  Such  an  experimental  method,  however  accurate, 
would  have  been  impractical  in  a  study  like  the  present.     It  is  too  sub- 

'Dodi;o,   All   Esporlmoutal   Study  of   Visual   Fixa;i.i:i-     M  .n  >i.'r.»;ih   Su!.:>    df   tho   P-\  rhol. 
Review.  No.  So,  1907. 

*Dirfendorf  .ind  DodRO.  Rniin.  190S,  31.  p.  451. 
'Dodge.  Psychol.  Review.  1S99,  6.  p.  477. 
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jective,  and  makes  too  large  demands  on  the  skill  and  cooperation  of 
the  observer.  Objective  records  are  best  furnished  by  photographing 
the  movements  of  the  eye. 

Of  the  available  photographic  techniques,  the  kinematographic 
Chinese- white  method  of  Judd^  is  less  adapted  to  showing  time  changes 
in  the  eye-movements  than  Dodge's  continuous  records  by  reflection 
from  the  cornea.  The  latter  is  the  method  which  we  used  in  these 
experiments.  For  a  complete  description  of  its  technique  as  well  as 
for  a  full  discussion  of  its  theory,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  papers.^ 

THEORY  OF  RECORDING  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHING  THE 
MOVEMENT  OF  A  REFLECTION  FROM  THE  CORNEA. 

The  theory  of  the  corneal  reflection  method,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a 
virtual  image  from  an  eccentrically  mounted  convex  spherical  mirror 
will  appear  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  latter' s  rotation  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  lies  behind  the  center  of  curvature.  Witliin  a  small 
error  the  surface  of  the  normal  healthy  cornea  is  a  convex  spherical 
surface.  Its  optical  surface  is  as  exact  as  the  visual  process  which  it 
conditions.  If  the  radius  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  were  infini- 
tesimal, the  apparent  movement  of  the  corneal  reflection  would  equal 
the  sine  of  the  arc  of  eye-movement,  measured  on  a  great  circle  of  the 
eyeball.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  radius  of  the  cornea  were  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  latter  rotated  on  its  center  of  curva- 
ture, the  corneal  reflection  would  appear  to  remain  stationary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  of  the  above  suppositions  is  true,  and  the  apparent 
movement  of  a  corneal  reflection  actually  lies  somewhere  between  zero 
and  the  sine  of  the  angular  movement  of  the  eyeball.  Since  the  average 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  center  of  the  cornea  is  7.7  mm.  and  the  dis- 
tance from  its  apex  to  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  eye  averages  13.5 
mm.,  the  apparent  movement  of  a  distant  object  reflected  from  near  the 
center  of  the  cornea  will  be  slightly  less  than  one-half  the  actual  dis- 
placement of  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but  always  in  the  same  direction. 
More  accurately,  under  the  above  conditions,  the  apparent  movement 

13  5  —  7  7     5  8 
of  the  corneal  reflection  will  be  — ^To~r  ~  =  T^  of  the  actual  movement 

13.5         13.5 

of  the  eye  for  small  arcs  (Dodge^). 

REACTION  TIME  OF  THE  EYE. 

All  adequate  data  concerning  the  latent  time  of  the  eye-reaction 
show  that  it  is  relatively  long.  According  to  the  most  extensive  photo- 
graphic data  hitherto  collected,  that  of  Diefendorf  and  Dodge,^  the 
normal  average  latency  of  the  eye-reactions  is  about  200  a. 

^Judd,  McAllister  and  Steele,  Yale  Psychological  Studies,  1905,  new  series,  1,  No.  1. 
'Dodge,    An  Experimental  Study  of   Visual  Fixation.       Monogiaph  Supp.  of    the  Psychol. 
Review,  No.  35,  1907. 

'Diefendorf  and  Dodge,  Brain,  1908,  31,  p.  451. 
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On  general  piiiu-iples,  one  might  have  expected  tliat  a  reaction  wliich 
is  at  once  so  common  and  apparently  so  necessary  to  the  individual 
in  tlie  conduct  of  life  would  Ix*  short.  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
each  ocular  reaction  to  peripheral  stimuli  involves  a  considerable  sen- 
sory-motor elaboration  of  the  stimulus.  The  adequate  reacting  eye- 
movement  is  not  only  in  a  ileiinite  ilirection.  but  it  is  also  of  definite 
extent.  The  accuracy  of  the  eye-movement  does  not  now  concern  us, 
since  we  measure  in  reaction  time  only  the  beginning  of  the  reactive 
movement.  But  the  beginning  of  every  eye-movement  is  really  only 
the  initial  phase  of  a  movement  of  definite  direction  and  extent. 
Before  the  eye  starts  to  move,  the  elaboration  of  definite  motor  impulses 
for  that  particular  eye-movement  must  be  complete.  In  a  sense,  then, 
every  ocular  reaction  to  a  i)('riiiheral  stimulus  is  not  a  .simple  reaction 
at  all,  but  an  individual's  adaptation  to  a  change  in  his  environment. 
In  the  past  history  of  reaction,  .such  a  reaction  would  have  borne  the 
misleading  name  of  a  "choice  reaction."  The  length  of  the  .simple 
ocular  reaction  consecjuently  is  not  an  anomaly.  It  corresponds 
directly  with  a  relatively  complex  but  automatic  elaboration  of  the 
sensory-mot  or  impulse. 

APPARATUS. 
Recordin'q  C.vmer.v. 

The  general  construction  of  the  apparatus  has  not  changed  since  it 
was  first  described  l)y  Dodge  and  C'line,'  though  many  of  the  details 
have  been  improved.  The  eye-movements  are  photographed  by  means 
of  an  enlarging  camera  of  fixed  length.  In  its  present  form  it  is  sub- 
stantially a  wooden  box.  4  feet  long  and  O.o  inches  .square,  but  tapering 
at  the  lens  end.  The  1(mis  is  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  convertible  protar, 
series  vii,  Xo.  S.  Doubtless  other  lenses  would  answer  the  purpose, 
but  the  above  was  sj)ecifically  reconmiended  by  th(*  manufacturer  to 
meet  our  demands,  and  proved  satisfactory  after  some  disajipointing 
experiences  with  other  types.  At  the  back  end  of  the  camera-box.  in 
place  of  the  ordinar>  i>late-holder.  is  a  falling-plate  recording-camera. 

The  mechanism  of  the  recoriling-camera'-  is  exceedingly  simple  ami 
particularly  adajited  for  psychological  work,  since  it  is  noiseless,  is 
quickly  changed  in  sj)eed  from  JOI)  nini.  ])er  second  to  less  than  I  mm. 
per  second,  and  readies  its  maximum  velocity  in  the  first  centimeter  of 
fall.  It  is  day liglit -loading  with  commercial  i>late-lu)lders,  antl  may 
be  used  witli  (>itluM'  film.  j>late.  or  i)aper.  according  to  the  available 
illumination.  Finally,  an  image  of  the  recording  ligiit.  as  it  is  reflected 
from  the  cornea,  may  be  seen  on  the  focusing-ghuss  up  to  the  moment 
of  actual  recording.  This  last  is  an  absolutely  essential  feature  in  a 
camera  for  recording  the  eye-movements  of  untrained  subjects. 

'Dixljre  and  Cliue,  P.-»ychol.  R«»vic\v.  I'.XM.  8.  p.  145. 
*Xow  made  by  Spindler  and  Hover. 
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Two  views  of  the  falling-plate  recording-camera  are  shown  in 
figures  10  and  11.  Figure  10  represents  the  back  of  the  instrument, 
showing  the  aperture  for  focusing,  a  plate-holder  partly  inserted,  the 
handle  of  the  valve,  and  a  stop  for  regulating  the  speed  of  the  plate. 
Figure  11  is  a  drawing  of  the  inner  construction  of  the  camera.  The 
aperture  for  inserting  the  plate-holder  when  the  box  is  closed  is  shown 
at  ^.  A  shutter  closing  the  recorder  completely  from  the  outside  light 
is  shown  at  S.  The  oil  cylinder  to  control  the  fall  of  the  plate  is  indi- 
cated at  C.     A  plunger  which  is  not  represented  plays  in  the  cylinder. 


'PH 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Fig.  10. — Falling-plate  recording-camera. 

Fig.  11. — Falling-plate  recording-camera  (inner  construction). 

It  offers  only  slight  resistance  to  raising  the  plate,  but  prevents  its 
falling,  except  when  valve  V  is  open.  When  the  oil  is  forced  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  C  it  flows  back  through  a  by-pass  B-PC 
into  the  top  of  C.  The  speed  of  the  fall  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  opening  in  the  valve  V.  A  commercial  plate-holder  open  to  expose 
the  plate  is  shown  at  PH.  The  focusing  screen  is  shown  at  FG.  It 
is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  photographic  plate,  and  stands  in  front  of 
S  until  the  plate  begins  to  fall.  The  frame  which  holds  the  plate-holder 
runs  between  two  rails  with  V-shaped  furrows.     Oscillation  of  the 
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plate   and    plati'-hoidn-  is  taken  up,  and  friction  n*n<iere<l   relatively 
constant  by  a  spring?  liuide  on  one  side  of  the  frame. 

Head-Re«t. 

For  mea.surenients  of  the  time  of  the  eye-movements,  a  relatively 
simple  head-re.st  is  sufficient.  A  forehead-rest  above,  and  a  mouth-rest, 
or  rest  for  the  upper  teeth,  make  an  adequate  support  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner. 

ReCOHDIXD    LliiHT. 

The  best  sort  of  light  for  recording;  the eye-mo\ements  is  an  arc  light, 
stopped  down  by  blue  glass.  In  the  following  experiments  we  usetl  three 
thicknesses  of  blue  glass.  The  consequent  light  is  a  soft  blue  for  vi.sion. 
but  is  highly  actinic.  Even  direct  fixation  of  this  light  for  several  .seconds 
produces  an  after-image  only  slightly  disturbing  to  vision.  F'igure  1 
ipage  31)  shows  the  general  orientation  of  the  source  of  light  and  the 
mirrors  whicli  reflectetl  it  to  the  eve  of  the  subject. 

Expos  I  RE  .\pi'.^ratuhi  asu  Stimulis. 

The  exposure  of  the  peripheral  stimulus  and  the  beginning  of  the 
record  were  synchronized  mechanically.  Botli  were  produced  by  the 
movement  of  a  single  .shutter,  shown  in  figure  1  to  the  subject's  right 
of  the  enlarging-camera. 

The  nature  of  the  peripheral  stimulus,  its  po.sition,  ami  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  subject  are  not  unimportant  in  the  eye-reaction  experiments. 
In  experiments  with  the  insane,  Diefendorf  and  Dodge'  usetl  digits  for 
the  periplieral  objects.  The  subjects  were  requested  t(»  read  tliese  a.s 
quickly  as  po.s.sible  after  exposure.  The  reaction  of  the  eyes  was  thus 
made  an  incident  in  the  process  of  reading.  The  tji.sk  was  a  familiar 
one  and  the  results  were  fairly  consistent  for  the  .same  individual.  .\ 
similar  arrangement  was  adopted  in  tlie  present  series  of  experiments, 
letters  were  used  instead  of  digits,  however.  They  were  typewritten 
on  small,  uniform  strips  of  paper,  which  could  be  insertetl  in  the  object- 
holder  of  the  exposure  apparatus.  This  object-holder  w:is  movable 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  was  placed  at  a  difTerent  one  of  six  pos-sible 
po.sitions  before  each  experiment.  The  order  of  these  positions  varied 
from  record  to  record  and  from  series  to  series.  But  it  was  the  siime  on 
all  days,  alcohol  and  normal  alike. 

Some  variation  of  this  .sort  about  the  pnstimulating  fixation  mark  is 
necessary  to  prevent  anticipatory  reactions,  which  no  subject  ciui 
prevent  if  he  knows  exactly  where  the  object  is  to  appear.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  our  arrangement  was  the  best  possible.  The  sLx  posi- 
tions are  proliably  too  few.  There  is  some  apparent  t^ndenc}'  for  the 
subject  to  guess  where  the  next  exposure  will  be.  Such  guesses  are  usu- 
ally clear  enough  on  the  records,  since  there  is  only  one  chance  in  sLx 
that  the  subject  will  guess  correctly,  and  an  incorrect  guess  will  result 

'Diefendorf  and  Dodge.  Brain.  190S.  31,  p.  451. 
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in  characteristic  corrective  movements  of  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  the 
possibiUty  of  anticipatory  reactions  is  unfortunate.  They  tend  to 
increase  the  variabihty  of  the  results,  even  though  the  records  clearly 
show  their  existence.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a 
corrective  movement  which  follows  a  guess  from  the  normal  corrective 
movement  which  follows  inadequate  coordination  of  the  eye-muscles. 
A  further  objection,  which  will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  results, 
is  the  surprisingly  large  effect  of  repetition.  It  would  probably  be 
better,  in  the  future,  to  instruct  the  subject  to  keep  his  eye  on  a  fixa- 
tion mark,  and  then  move  the  fixation  mark  in  one  direction  or  another 
as  a  stimulus  to  reaction. 

Time  Records. 

As  in  our  measurements  of  the  lid  reflex,  time  records  are  incor- 
porated directl}^  into  the  record  of  the  position  of  the  eye  by  interrupting 
the  recording  beam  of  light  with  the  vibrator  in  series  \\dth  an  electric- 
ally driven  tuning-fork  of  50  d.  v.  per  second,  as  described  on  page  60. 
The  records  taken  in  this  manner  are  a  series  of  dashes.  Each  dash 
represents  0.01". 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

With  the  subject  seated  in  position  2,  wdth  the  vibrator  and  its  con- 
trolhng  tuning-fork  in  operation  and  the  arc  light  burning  steadily, 
the  subject  was  instructed  to  assume  the  position  for  eye-reaction. 
The  subject  then  pressed  his  head  gently  against  the  head-rest,  which 
had  been  adjusted  to  the  proper  elevation.  The  operator  inserted  the 
sensitive  plate  and  focused  the  camera.  Before  each  series  began,  the 
operator  repeated  the  standard  instruction,  "Look  at  the  fixation  mark, 
and  read  the  letters  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Don't  try  to  guess  where 
they  will  come."  About  one  second  after  the  signal,  "Ready,"  was 
given,  the  photographic  plate  was  released  and  the  shutter  was  dropped. 
The  dropping  shutter  carried  with  it  the  prefixation  mark,  exposed  the 
letter,  and  simultaneously  permitted  the  recording  beam  of  blue  light 
to  reach  the  eye.  After  reaction  the  shutter  was  raised  and  the  expo- 
sure apparatus  was  reset  by  an  assistant.  The  operator  raised  the 
photographic  plate,  moved  the  camera  a  few  millimeters  to  the  left,  and 
repeated  the  experiment.  Five  records  were  made  in  succession  in 
each  period.  All  five  can  easily  be  recorded  on  the  same  plate  without 
danger  of  interference  or  fogging  the  plate.  At  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  the  plates  were  unloaded,  dated,  and  numbered.  The  assistant 
who  read  the  plates  numbered  the  curves  in  the  order  of  the  experi- 
ments, counted  the  dashes,  and  noted  the  corrective  movements. 

Figure  12  reproduces  an  illustrative  photographic  plate  containing 
five  records  of  ej^e-reactions.  Each  line  of  dashes  represents  an  eye- 
reaction.  The  beginning  of  each  fine  is  coincident  with  the  exposure  of 
the  stimulus  to  move  the  eyes.     The  reaction  movement  of  the  eyes  is 
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shown  l)V  the  first  irrcguhirity  in  thehnc.  The  nuniher  of  da-slie^  from 
the  be^iiininK  to  the  break  gives  the  latent  time  of  tlie  reaction  in  hun- 
dredtlis  of  a  second.  Tlie  figure  Ls  arranged  to  read  from  left  to  right. 
The  left  of  the  figure  really  corresponds  to  the  bottom  of  the  photo- 
graphic record. 


Fnj.  12. — Eyp-reiiction  rec«jrd». 
KESILTS. 

The  data  for  the  eye-reactions  are  presented  in  table  7.  The  left-  and 
right-hand  divisions  of  the  page  contain  the  data  for  normal  and  alcohol 
experiments,  respectively.  In  each  lialf  the  first  column  gives  the 
subject,  date,  and  number  of  the  experimental  period.  The  second 
column  contains  the  average  latent  times  for  each  period  of  the  experi- 
mental session  and  the  general  average  of  the  session.  The  mean  varia- 
tion of  each  i)eriod  and  the  average  mean  variation  of  the  ses.><ion  are 
given  in  the  next  column.  In  the  column  headed  DilTerences  are  entered 
at  the  left  the  differences  between  the  first  and  each  succeeding  period, 
according  to  the  ft)nmila.  D  =  l-2,  1-3.  1-4,  etc.  Similarly,  the 
nifferences  between  the  mean  variations  of  the  succeeding  periods 
are  entered  at  the  right. 
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Table  7. — Latency  of  the  eye-reactions. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Normal. 

Alcohol. 

Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 

Aver- 
age. 

a 
o 
'■^ 

•c 

> 

a 

e3 

Difference 

(1-2, 1-3, 

etc.). 

Subject,  date,  dose,  and 
number  of  period. 

Aver- 

d 

s 

•n 

Difference 

(1-2,  1-3. 

etc.). 

Aver-!^^^?^^ 
vana- 

^^^-  \  tion. 

age.      > 

.           Mean 
Aver- 
^„^      vana- 

^^^-      tion. 

Subject  II. 
Nov.  14,  1913: 

1 

248 
272 
245 
236 
250 

208 
202 
218 
203 
194 
199 
208 
205 

C) 

191 
201 
187 
193 

• 

187 
179 
173 
179 

217 
185 
192 
193 
210 
199 

193 
160 
174 
190 
200 
183 

43 
44 
6 
29 
30 

33 
8 
25 
27 
41 
14 
35 
26 

{') 
28 
23 
18 
23 

7 

7 

27 

14 

22 
17 
25 
14 
30 
22 

21 
22 
7 
20 
18 
18 

Subject  II. 
Nov.  20,  1913: 
Dose  A : 

1 

i 

2    

-24  !-   1 

217 
215 
262 
242 
234 

230 
249 
215 
231 

^203 
186 
193 
194 
103 
181 
187 

H77 
163 
190 
185 
179 

H77 
190 
181 
180 
184 

9 
10 
29 
29 
19 

^26 

42 

21 

0 

21 

23 
5 
18 
18 
18 
16 

Ho 
20 
12 
12 
15 

H7 

11 

16 

0 

9 

3   

+  3 

+12 

+37 
4-14 

2 

4 

3 

Average 

Mar.  17,  1914: 

1        

-  3    4-17     1 

4 

5      

Average 

Mar.  10,  1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

+  6  :-l-25     1 

3 

-10 

+  5 

+  8 
-4-   fi 

2 

-  29 

-17 

4    

3        

-48+4 

-  14    +25 

-  30    4-  4 

6   

+14    -  8     i 

4 

6 

+  9 

0 

+  4 

+19 
-  2 
+  8 

Average 

Subject  III. 
Jan.  26,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

7   

Average 

Subject  III. 
Jan.  19,  1914: 

1 

2 

3    

-10 
+  4 
-  3 

+  5 
+10 
+  7 

2 

+  17 
+  10 
+     9 
+  20 
+  22 
+  16 

+  3 
+21 
+  8 
+  8 
+  8 
+10 

4 

3 

Average 

Mar.  9,  1914: 

1 

4 

6 

6 

Average 

Feb.  9,  1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

+  8 
+14 
+11 

0 
-20 
-10 

3 

2 

+  14 

-  13 

-  8 

-  2 

-  5 
+  3 
+  3 
+0.3 

Average 

Subject  IV. 
Jan.  30,  1914: 

1   

3 

4 

Average 

S^ibjed  IV. 
Feb.  13,  1914: 
Dose  B  :* 

1 

2   

+32 
+25 
+24 

+  7 
+22 

+  5 

-  3 
+  8 

-  8 
+  0.5 

3   

2 

-  13 

-  4 

-  3 

-  7 

+  6 
+  1 

+17 
+  8 

4       

3 

5           

4 

Average 

Mar.  17,  1914: 

1            

Average 

2 

+33 
+  19 
+  3 

-  7 
+12 

-  1 

+  14 
+  1 
+  3 
+  4 

3 

4 

5 

Average 

'Records  illegible. 

*The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
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'i'AUl^  7. — lAitrney  uf  the  eye-rractiutu — Continual 
(Valuori  gjivuu  iu  thou«ikndtli»  of  »  moooiuI] 


Normal. 


.VJculioi 


SubjtM?l,  date,  aiul      Avi-r- 
iiuihImt  of  pcrifHl.        ajjo. 


a 
o 
■S 


a 

s 


DiflTfrt'iice 

(1-2.1-3. 

etc.). 


Aver- 
aRC. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


puhjcct,  date,  doin",  iu»d,Aver- 
rmiiilxT  of  jK-riod.        age. 


Subject  VI 
Oct.  22.  191.}: 
1 

:{ 

4 

5 

6 

Average 


IS  hr.  f.e]>frinient- 
Jnn.  1,  1914: 

1 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


.\vera^ . 


Subject  VII. 
Oct.  21.  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . 


Mar.  20.  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 


(') 

0) 

200 

20 

197 

12 

192 

30 

227 

26 

230 

20 

209 

22 

+  3 
+  8 
-27 
-.30 
-11 


230 

1K4 

170 
212 
■200 
175 
197 
lOG 
222 

i7r> 

19f. 


20 
14 
17 
44 
22 
30 
29 
19 
9 
23 
23 


+  H 
-10 

-  6 
0 

-  2 


+46 

+C>0 
+  1S 
+.30 
+55 

+:« 

+34 

+  8 
+.'>5 
+  38 


219 

13 

208 

14 

215 

14 

219 

33 

22.*l 

12 

+  6 
+  3 
-24 
_  2 

-10 

-  9 
+  1 
+  11 

-  3 

-  3 


+  11    -   1 
+  41-1 
0    -20 
-9+1 
218     17    +1-5 


193 

190 


14 

20    +  3  j-  6 


239  I  36  i-46  1-22 
196 


Average 204 


21     _   3  '-  7 
23    -15    -12 


3 
4 
5 
6 


.\veraKo . 


*ISS 

*S0 

ISO 

25 

+ 

5 

199 

27 

— 

14 

19.-i 

25 

— 

10 

200 

16 

— 

15 

•2r>r, 

45 

— 

75 

206 

28 

- 

22 

-  5 

-  7 

-  5 

+  4 

-  25 
-   8 


/j?  hr.  experiment. 
Jan.  2. 1914: 
Dost>  C : 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10    

u        

.-Vvenigc 

Subject  VII. 
Got.  2S.  1913: 
IX.!«.  A: 
1 


169 
199 
22.3 
171 
1S5 
171 

im 

190 
198 
194 
189 


•/ 
3 
4 
3 

3 

■> 

3 

4 

3K 


:w 

+ 

7 

-la 

43 

— 

23 

-2a 

M 

— 

47 

-17 

31 

+ 

5 

-14 

20 

— 

9 

-  3 

34 

+ 

5 

-17 

9 

— 

13 

+  8 

42 

- 

14 

-25 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Avorage. 
Mar.  13.  1914: 
Do-M?  B: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Average. 


'Rocords  illoRiblo. 

^The  v.aluod  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  average*. 
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Table  7. — Lalency  of  the  eye-reactions — Continued. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Normal. 


Alcohol. 


Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 


c 

o 

■-u 

s 

Aver- 

e3 

age. 

> 

a 

a 

0) 

S 

286 

74 

190 

34 

198 

18 

201 

21 

204 

40 

216 

37 

o 

(') 

164 

5 

180 

20 

167 

22 

195 

10 

O 

(') 

187 

15 

167 

11 

187 

4 

183 

31 

179 

15 

254 

59 

218 

16 

222 

27 

234 

21 

225 

12 

199 

6 

225 

23 

Difference 

(1-2,  1-3, 

etc.). 


Aver- 
age 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


Subject,  date,  dose,  and 
numbe  rof  period. 


Aver- 
age. 


a 
'C 

> 

C 
<A 
ID 


Difference 

(1-2,  1-3, 

etc.). 


Aver- 
age. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


Subject  IX 
Oct.  27,  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Average 


12  hr.  experiment 
Dec.  22.  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Average . .  . 


Subject  X. 
Mar.  11,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 


-t-96 

4-88 
-i-85 

-f-82 


-1-40 
-H56 
-1-53 
+34 


+88    +46 


-23 
-  3 
-23 
-19 
17 


+36 
+32 
+20 
+29 
+55 
+34 


-16 

-15 

-  3 

-17 

-31 

-  5 

-10 
-  6 
+  1 
-26 
-11 


+43 
+32 
+38 
+47 
+53 
+43 


Subject  IX. 
Nov.  3,  1913: 
Dose  A : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . .  . 
Jan.  21, 1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average . .  . 

12  hr.  experiment 
Dec.  23,  1913: 
DoseC: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Average . .  . 

Subject  X. 
Mar.  18,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Average. .  . 


^S4S 
256 
197 
181 
202 
209 


U61 
156 
201 
202 
170 
182 
182 


U07 
ISO 
1S4 
173 
162 
160 
198 
213 
220 
193 

(=) 
187 


^240 
230 
327 
216 
235 
206 
243 


175 
87 
16 
29 
16 
37 


17 
16 
15 


^18 
35 
17 
24 
17 
10 
41 
12 
20 
22 

(') 
22 


^32 
23 
31 
4 
25 
11 
19 


+  89 
+  148 
+  164 
+143 
+136 


15  +  0 

9  j-  40 

20  !-  41 


-  9 

-  21 

-  21 


-  13 

-  17 

-  6 
+  5 
+  7 

-  31 

-  46 

-  53 

-  26 


-  20 


+  10 

-  87 
+  24 
+  5 
+  34 

-  3 


-  9 
+62 
+49 
+62 

+41 


+18 
+24 
+  13 
+  16 
+  17 
+18 


-17 
+  1 

-  6 
+  1 
+  8 
-23 
+  6 

-  2 

-  4 


+  10 
+  1 
+28 
+  7 
+21 
+13 


*The  values  for  the  first  period  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
'Records  illegible. 
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I'ahi-K  7. — LaUney  of  the  tyr-rtaetioM — Continu«^l 

(Valueu  Kiveii  in  thou>iaudtliB  of  n  M^ouitd.) 

I'SYCHOrATUIC  8l'BJEXn\S. 


Noruml. 

1 

Alr4.1iol 

Subject,  date,  and 
nuiul>er  of  iM»riod. 

Aver- 
age. 

a 
o 

w 

a 

> 
a 

s 

Difference 

(1-2.  1-3. 

etc.). 

Subject,  duu»,  dobe,  and 
luimbor  of  perirxl. 

1 

i 

Aver-,   1 
age.      > 

e 
e 
c 

■ 

Differenee 

(1-2.  1-3. 

etr  ). 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tiou. 

.           Mean 
A  ver- 

,  \'  ana- 
age.     '               ' 
UOtl. 

Subject  XI. 
Mar.  20.  1914: 

1        

220 
279 
251 
250 

242 
211 
2a'i 
219 

178 
162 
UM 
187 
141 
164 

178 
104 
209 
184 

240 
222 
202 
238 
225 

195 
200 
197 

23 
»)9 
27 
39 

21 
13 
17 
17 

28 
19 
24 
30 
22 
25 

49 

19 
43 
37 

30 
2 
36 
29 
24 

40 
12 
26 

Subject  XI. 

Mar.  27.  1914: 

Uob*-  A : 

1 

•> 

.3    

4 

.\venige 

Subject  XII. 

Apr.  3,  1914: 

Dose  A: 

1 

•> 

! 

•) 

-59 
-31 
-45 

-46     1 
-    4 
-25 

1 

'*«/  ,*su 

3 

222     51 
259  :  19 

212     :ir> 

231  ,  35 

1 

-       1    1-22    'i 

Average 

Mar.  28.  1914: 

1 

-  38 
+      9 

-  10 

+  10 

-  6 

-  6 

•> 

+31  1+  8 
+37    +  4     ! 

1 

3              

AveruRf 

Subject  XII. 
Apr.  2.  1914: 

1    

+34 

+  6 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

165     25 
182      15 
154      25 
173      32 
168     24 

1 

1 

'*/•    '.t7 
190  ,  24 
215     "20 
196      Si 
19S        h 
2a<      1 2 
200      17 

i 
1 
1 

1 

o 

+  16    +  9 

+28    +  4 
-9-2 
+37    +  6 
+18    +  4 

1 

1             1 
+  37  1+  3     ' 
+  20  i-i-13 
+48+3     1 

3            .    . 

4 ,-. 

5 

3                 .    . 

4 

3        

Average 

Apr.  4.  1914: 

I 

2 

+  29  '-   •*      ' 

.\veraKe 

Subject  XI  V. 

,\pr.  24.  1914: 

!)<>•*  A: 

1 

•t 

3 

-r   33 

♦  4     1 

+  14    +30 
-31     +  0 
-  8    +18 

3                  ... 

.\venige. . 

Subject  XIV. 
Apr.  23.  1914: 
1 

2 

+  18    +28 
+38     -   6 
+   2    +1 

3        

+  22  1  +  13 

-    3  -nr 

4 

Average 

Apr.  25.  1914: 
1 

+  19 

+  8 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

+  16 
+   14 
+     9 
+  12 

+  14 
+  29 
+25 
-»-20 

2 

-  5 

-28 

Average 

'The  values  for  the  first  periixl  of  llio  alcohol  ejiperimont.a  were  oblAined  before  the  sloohol 
wae  given  and  are  theref<»n^  not  inchideil  in  the  averagt^s. 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  the  latent  time  of  the  eye-reactions. 
(Values  are  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject. 

Normal. 

Alcohol. 

I 

II 

Aver- 
age 
differ- 
ence. 

Dose  A 

I 

DoseB 

• 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age 
differ- 
ence. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age 
differ- 
ence. 

Normal  subjects: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Average . .  . 
12  hr.   e  X  p  e  r  i  - 
ments : 

VI 

IX 

Average . .  . 
Psychopathic 
subjects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

Average . .  . 

250 
193 
199 
209 
218 
216 
225 
216 

196 
179 
187 

250 
164 
225 
213 

30 
23 
22 
22 
17 
37 
23 
25 

23 
15 
19 

39 
25 
24 
29 

205 
179 
183 

26 
14 

18 

0 

+  4 
+  17 
-11 
-  7 
+88 
+34 

+38 
-17 

234 

187 

19 
16 

+  16' 

231 
179 
184 
206 
225 
182 

21 
15 
9 
28 
35 
15 

-30 

-  2 

-  7 
-22 
-26 
-21 

159 
206 
209 
243 
206 

1189 
1187 
1188 

231 
168 
200 
199 

24 
14 
37 
19 
21 

131 
122 
126 

35 
24 
17 
25 

+     6 
+  17 
+  136 
-     3 

1-   13 
1-  20 

204 

23 

193 

20 

201 

20 

.... 

219 
184 
197 
200 

17 
37 
26 
27 

-  5 
+  5 

+  7 

-   10 
+  33 

+   12 

iDose  C  was  used  in  the  12-hour  experiments. 


Table  9. — Summary  of  the  effect  of  alcoh 
[Average  values  given  in 

ol  on  the  latent  time  of  the  eye-reactions. 
thousandths  of  a  second.] 

Subject. 

Effect  as  shown  in  average 
differences.! 

Effect  as  shown  in  percentile 
differences.^ 

Dose  A. 

Dose  B. 

Dose  C. 

Dose  A. 

Dose  B. 

Dose  C. 

Normal  subjects: 

II 

(T 

(7 

-  30 

-  6 

-  24 

-  11 

-  19 
-109 

<j 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 
-13.7 
-  3.2 
-12.2 

p.  ct. 

Ill 

+  12 

+  6.2 

IV 

VI 

+17 
+24 
+48 
-37 
+13 

+  9.3 

—  fi  n 

VII 

+  11.1           -  9.3 
+  15.2           -49  n 

IX 

X 

- 15 . 0 
+  5.4 

Average 

12  hr.  experiments: 

VI 

-  33 

-15.6 

-51 

-25.1 
-   1.8 
-13.4 

IX 

-  3 
-27 

Average 

Psychopathic  subjects: 
XI 

-  5 

+28 
+  5 
+  9 

,  / 

-   2.2 
+  15.0 
+  2.3 
+  5.0 

XII 

XIV 

Average 

lEffect  on  the  average  difference  equals  (av.  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc.,  alcohol)  minus  (av.  1-2,  1-3, 
1-4,  etc.,  normal). 

^Effect  on  the  percentile  difference  equals  average  difference  divided  by  average  of  the  cor- 
responding first  periods. 
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Si'MUAUY  OF  Etk-Reai-tiox  Data 

A  suniinan'  of  the  latent  time  of  the  eye-reactioiis,  a*>  well  jls  the 
average  ditTerpiices,  is  given  in  table  8.  The  first  and  second  normal 
days  are  shown  an  the  left,  the  two  alcohol  days  <»n  the  right.  The 
other  heading-;  are  self-explanatory. 

A  sunnnar\'  of  the  efTect  of  alcohol  on  the  eye-reactions  is  given  in 
talile  9,  calculated  from  the  dilTerenc€»s.  On  the  left  the  effect  is  .shown 
in  the  units  of  measurement.     On  the  right  it  is  shown  in  i)ercentiles, 

N'AlllAim.n  V    OK    THE    MeaKI  KEME.VTH. 

IiLspection  of  the  averages  and  mean  variations  of  table  S  will  throw 
con.^iderable  light  on  the  reliability  of  this  group  of  measurements: 
(1)  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  mean  variation 
of  eye-reaction  is  about  12  per  cent  <jf  the  average  t)f  the  measurements. 
In  interpreting  this  variability  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with 
the  excei)lion  of  Subject  \'l,  none  of  tlie  subjects  had  ever  served  in  .sim- 
ilar experiments.  We  regard  it  as  a  con.<;picuous  service  of  the  eye- 
reactions  that  they  furnished  us  comparable  "choice  reaction"  data 
with  an  average  mean  variation  of  approximately  12  per  cent  from  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  subjects  without  previous  training.  No  other 
"choice  reaction"  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  so  uniformly  avail- 
able. (2)  As  appears  from  the  table  of  average  reactions,  there  is  a 
slight  but  regular  improvement  in  the  average  reaction  time  of  all 
subjects  as  thn-exi)criments  i)rogress.  The  averages  .show  a  total 
reduction  of  23 cr  for  the  main  group  and  13 a  for  the  psychopathic 
group  between  the  first  and  last  normal  days.  The  only  exception  is 
the  second  normal  day  of  Subject  XII,  which  prevents  the  average  of 
the  psychopatliic  subjects  from  showing  any  advantage  of  repetition  on 
the  second  normal  day  as  compared  with  the  alcohol  day.  Notwith- 
standing this  exception,  the  facts  are  unetiuivocal.  The  average  latent 
time  of  the  eye-reactions  decreases  by  an  average  of  al)out  1 1  j>er  cent 
from  the  first  to  the  last  experimental  day  as  a  result  of  repetition. 
A  regular  jiractice  effect  of  1 1  jht  cent  betwiHMi  the  first  and  last  quar- 
ters of  120  measurements  clearly  shows  that  the  process  wjis  not  ini- 
tially as  thoroughly  practiced  as  we  had  expected.  /.  <\.to  the  degree  that 
the  practice  effect  of  the  exiierimental  .«<essions  would  be  insignificant. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  lln^  effect  of  repetition  in  the  case  of  the 
supposed  thoroughly  j)racticed  eye-reaction,  and  the  |>ossibility  of 
adopting  suitable  experimental  measureis  to  reduce  it,  will  be  taken  up 
iigain  in  the  summary.  Chapter  IX. 

We  would  point  out  liere  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  effect 
of  repetition,  our  normal  base-line  is  adecjuate  for  any  interpretation 
of  the  effect  of  alcohol.  The  experimental  as  well  as  the  statistical 
procedure  of  these  experiments  was  especially  ])Ianned  for  ju>t  such 
exigencies. 
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Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the  Eye-Reaction. 

Following  our  regular  procedure  of  calculating  the  effects  of  alcohol 
from  the  differences  between  the  normal  of  the  day  and  subsequent 
periods,  it  appears  from  table  9  that  the  average  effect  of  the  smaller 
dose  of  alcohol  (dose  A)  is  to  decrease  the  reaction  time  in  four  cases  out 
of  five,  amounting  to  an  average  change  of  13  cr  or  5.4  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  the  larger  dose  of  alcohol  (dose  B),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  length- 
ening of  the  reaction  time,  in  all  six  subjects,  by  33  cr,  or  15.6  per  cent. 
The  psychopathic  subjects  show  a  slight  (5  per  cent)  decrease  of  latency 
like  the  main  group  after  similar  dosage.  The  effect  of  the  12-hour 
experiments  (dose  C)  is  an  increase  of  the  reaction  time  in  both  subjects, 
but  the  increase  in  the  case  of  Subject  IX  is  too  slight  to  be  significant. 

In  general  one  must  conclude  that  a  dose  of  45  c.c.  of  alcohol  clearly 
increases  the  latency  of  the  eye-reactions.  The  effect  of  30  c.c,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  corresponds 
rather  closely  with  the  results  of  the  simple  reaction  experiments  by 
Kraepelin.  In  conjunction  with  the  data  from  other  sources,  we  shall 
discuss  in  the  general  summary  (Chapter  IX)  whether  or  not  our  data 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  two  doses  of  alcohol  really  affect  the 
complex  nervous  arc  which  is  involved  in  eye-reaction  in  opposite  ways. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  REACTION-TIME  IN  READING 

ISOLATED  WORDS. 

There  are  very'^  few  mental  operations  which  are  comparable  with  the 
reflexes  in  uniformity ;  very  few  that  may  be  assumed  to  be  even  approx- 
imately equallj^  practiced  in  the  experience  of  different  individuals. 
Probabl}'^  the  most  nearly  common  element  in  the  intellectual  experience 
of  normal  individuals  in  literate  communities  is  the  association  between 
visual,  auditory,  and  motor  symbols  in  language  and  the  associations  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

The  computation  experiments  of  Kraepehn  and  his  pupils  make  use 
of  this  community  of  elementary  mathematical  experience  to  measure 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  controlled  associations.  But  common  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  laboratory  experiment,  makes  it  obvious  that  even 
in  the  associations  of  elementary  mathematics  there  are  gross  differ- 
ences in  the  facility  with  which  different  individuals  react  to  different 
combinations.  Even  in  the  same  subject,  provided  he  is  not  specially 
practiced,  the  difficulty  of  relatively  simple  mathematical  tasks  may  vary 
enormously.  For  example,  the  multiplication  of  8X5  is  commonly  a 
readier  association  than  that  of  8X7.  Similarly  9-|-9  is  commonly 
readier  than  7-f-6.     The  practice  effects  are,  moreover,  often  enormous. 

Compared  to  even  the  simpler  association  tasks  of  mental  arithmetic, 
the  association  process  which  is  involved  in  reading  short,  familiar 
words  seems  easy  to  most  subjects.  For  the  average  literate  it  is  also 
probably  better  practiced.   Reading  should  consequently  be  a  reaction 
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ill  wliich  tlic  different  iiulividuals  are  comparable  with  each  other  and 
relatively  stable  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  repetition.  It  iiiay  be 
objected  that  actual  articuhitioii  in  reading  is  less  connnon  in  adults 
than  silent  reading.  W'iiile  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  restraint  of  articuhition  is  a  rehnement  of  develojv 
ment.  Heading  was  learned  by  actual  articulation.  .\nd  the  pas.'^ing 
of  silent  reading  into  articulation  occurs  on  the  least  provocation  and 
in  the  aggregate  relatively  «jften.  In  any  event,  the  arousal  of  the 
motor-acoustic  residua  is  practically  a  universal  if  not  a  necea'^r}' 
accompaniment  to  the  process  of  understanding  the  printed  word.  The 
nervous  arcs  which  are  involved  in  the  articulation  of  familiar  words 
are  relatively  complex,  but  they  are  relatively  constant  and  thoroughly 
practiced.  Of  all  the  controlled  as.'^ociations.  reading  is  probably  the 
most  nearly  immediate  and  universally  ])racticed.  Kven  in  a  mathe- 
matical reaction  the  first  a.ssociate  which  is  arousetl  by  digits.  7  times 
8,  for  exam])le,  is  probably  not  their  multiple,  but  the  auditory-motor 
associate  which  is  involved  in  reading  them. 

Other  things  being  e(iual,  reading  simjile  words  apjx'ared  to  satisfy 
our  criteria  of  a  satisfactory-  experimental  i)rocess  better  than  adding 
or  any  other  mathematical  task.  Furthermore,  the  l)asal  i)sychology  of 
the  reading  process  has  been  sul)ject  to  nnich  more  .<atisfactory  analysis 
than  the  mathematical  i)roces.ses.  The  adeciuate  reaction  to  vi.<ual 
verbal  stimuli  is  alxmt  the  best  understood  of  all  associatitms.  It  has 
been  experimentally  studied  in  connection  with  a  considerable  variety 
of  mental  processes.  l)oth  normal  and  abnormal.  It  has  furni.'^hed 
material  for  a  large  number  of  investigations  in  the  psycholog\-  of 
perception  and  attention.  The  conditions  which  determine  siiti.'i- 
factory  exi)erimentation  ar«'  consecjuently  thoroughly  known  and  the 
criteria  of  a  .^satisfactory  techni(|ue  are  entirely  familiar  to  the  experi- 
mental p.sychologist.  In  all  these  respects,  the  inclusion  of  word-reac- 
tion mea.^^urements  in  our  series  has  been  justified.  In  none  of  the 
measurements,  not  even  in  the  rellexes.  have  we  found  a  lower  percent- 
age of  v.-iriation  within  a  series  of  observations.  Notwithstanding 
the  differences  between  the  wortis,  the  mean  variation  in  a  series  of 
24  is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  reaction  time.  The  .<ame  series  of  24  four- 
letter  English  words  was  reacted  to  in  all  our  experiments  by  all  our 
subjects,  regular  and  control  subjects  alike. 

EXPOSLRE  APPARATIS. 

Tlit>  variety  of  ])o>sii)le  instruments  for  gi\ing  \isual  >timuli  uniier 
experimental  conditions  is  practically  limitless.  Knually  limitless  are 
the  experimental  contlitions  wliich  they  may  be  rtx]uire<l  to  satisfy. 
There  is  ]^robably  no  one  best  universid  exposure  aj^paratus.  No  such 
instrument  is  equally  good  for  all  purposes.  Any  instrument  is  good  if 
it  satisfies  the  specific  experimental  demands  of  the  occasion.     Between 
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approximately  equally  good  instruments  there  maybe  a  further  criterion 
of  expediency.  Experimental  psychologists  have  spent,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, an  unduly  large  amount  of  time  in  developing  various  types  of 
exposure  apparatus  to  satisfy  various  experimental  demands.  The 
excuse  for  using  a  new  form,  in  these  experiments  was  a  new  combination 
of  experimental  demands  and  expedienc^^ 

The  most  generally  recognized  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  exposure  appa- 
ratus^ relate  to  the  type  called  the  tachistoscope.  But  the  demand 
for  tachistoscopic  exposure,  that  is,  for  the  most  rapid  possible  exposure, 
is  certainly  not  universal.  It  has  probably  been  overvalued  where  it  is 
most  useful,  that  is,  in  the  effort  to  isolate  a  single  act  of  vision.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  produce  experimental  circumstances  in  which 
extreme  shortness  of  exposure  and  consequent  uncontrolled  adequacy 
of  exposure  may  be  quite  undesirable.  This  is  doubtless  the  case  in 
memory  experiments.  We  believe  that  it  is  also  the  case  in  all  associa- 
tion experiments,  where  the  first  condition  of  a  satisfactory  association 
process  would  seem  to  be  the  least  practicable  interference  with  the 
normal  and  adequate  perception  of  the  stimulus  word. 

If  it  is  true  in  reading,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  point,  that  the  normal 
visual  perception  of  a  word  is  a  complex  of  stimulation  and  inhibition 
processes  which  may  be  more  or  less  separated  in  time  (Dodge,^  pp. 
55-60),  it  would  seem  that  the  most  satisfactory  condition  for  the  read- 
ing reaction  would  be  to  combine  all  the  processes  in  the  same  instant, 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  increase  to  a  maximum  the  visual  controls 
that  ordinarily  complete  the  process  which  is  begun  in  the  prefixational 
perception  of  a  word.  In  other  words,  the  stimulus  word  of  adequate 
size  should  appear  suddenly,  after  a  signal,  all  at  once,  in  the  field  of 
clear  vision,  with  provision  for  satisfactory  adaptations  to  distance  and 
illumination.  After  adequate  exposure  the  persistence  of  the  stimulus 
word  has  relatively  little  or  no  significance.  It  may  serve  a  useful 
function  as  a  control  for  misperception. 

Our  experimental  requirements  distinctly  excluded  the  tachistoscope 
type  of  apparatus.  Our  positive  instrumental  demands  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  In  order  to  exclude  disturbing  pre-judgments 
from  partial  visual  exposure,  and  to  give  a  definite  amount  of  total 
exposure,  the  exposure  should  be  rigidly  simultaneous  and  as  nearly 
instantaneous  as  possible  (c/.  Erdmann  and  Dodge^).  (2)  To  facil- 
itate the  calculation  of  latencj'^,  the  moment  of  total  exposure  should  be 
related  in  some  constant  way  to  a  registrable  process.  (3)  The  obvi- 
ous visual  requirements  of  adaptation  to  illumination  and  to  the  place 
of  exposure  in  all  dimensions  must  not  be  transgressed.    (4)  Since  the 

^Whipple,  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,  Baltimore,  1910,  p.  223. 

*Dodge,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Visual  Fixation.    Monograph  Supp.  of  the  Psychol.  Review, 
No.  35,  1907. 
'Erdmann  and  Dodge,  Psychologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Lesen,  Halle,  1898,  p.  94. 
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saiTif*  oxpeiimeiitiil  lomliiiun-^  muKt  be  used  for  a  large  variety  of  8ub- 
jects  with  ver\-  cJitTcnMit  natural  adaptaliility,  the  (ierimiids  on  thesul>- 
ject  must  bedefinite  and  simple.  1  )isturl)inn  influences  must  be  reduced 
where  they  can  not  l)o  eliminat(Mi.  ( 'onditions  must  be  as  natural  an 
possible.  (5)  l-'iriallw  since  we  aimed  to  concent  rale  apf)aratus  and  te<'h- 
ni(iue  so  that  the  (lilYerent  e.\i)eriments  should  follow  with  minimum  lo.s.s 
(»f  time  and  a  mininuim  chan{2;e  in  the  position  of  the  subject,  elaborate 
or  bulky  apparatus  was  inexpedient. 

The  instrument  which  was  devised  to  meet  these  conditions  wji8  not 
an  accident .  l^ack  of  it  are  some  years  of  effort  to  i)roduce  the  perfect 
exposure  of  a  word  without  eye-movements,  which  accurately  dupli- 
cates a  normal  fixation  in  reading;.  The  instrument  is  in  no  sen.-^e  a 
tachistoscope.  It  makes  no  ])retens(»  to  satisfy  all  the  desiderata  of 
a  jx'rfect  exposure  apparatus.  It  does  satisfy  our  ])articular  experi- 
mental needs  without  serious  defects.  One  new  princii)le  involved  in  its 
construction  will  doubtless  be  of  general  use,  namely,  the  pendulum 
stop.  It  is  a  device  to  stop  rapid  movements  of  an  object  suddenly. 
but  with  as  little  noise  and  as  little  vil)ration  as  is  pos.sible. 

In  type,  our  exposure  a])paratus  is  characterized  }>y  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  tlie  visual  field  like  the  Erdmann-Dodge'  gravity  tachistoscope 
or  the  connuercial  models  of  Ranschburg,  W'irth.  and  Rupp  memor>- 
.'ipparatus,  or  the  disk  instniment  of  Dodge.'-  The  princii)le  of  this 
fyp(^  of  ajiparatus  is  to  place  th(^  iixation  marks  and  the  stimulus  word 
on  the  .same  surface,  which  suddenly  anil  rai)idly  moves,  at  the  moment 
of  stinuilation.  to  replace  the  insignificant  fixation  mark  by  the  signifi- 
cant .stimulus  object  in  the  field  of  clear  vision.  Since  a  word  is  entirely 
illegible  to  the  motionless  eye  while  it  is  in  rapid  motion  across  the 
field  of  vision,  the  expo.sure  is  .simultaneous  in  all  parts  when  the  move- 
ment ceases.  C'omi)lete  adai)tation  to  tlistance  and  light  is  preservetl 
from  prestinudation  to  stinudation  period,  by  identity  of  backgrouml 
and  id(>ntity  of  the  plane  of  the  fixation  mark  and  the  exposed  word. 
The  moment  of  exjiosure  is  the  moment  of  stopping. 

The  great  diflicuUy  in  constructing  apparatus  of  this  type  has 
always  been  to  elTect  the  .sudden  stop  without  undue  noise  or  disturb- 
ing vibration  of  the  exposed  word.  To  meet  this  difficulty  is  the  func- 
tion of  our  new  ilevice,  the  pendulum  stojK  .Most  of  the  stops  in  com- 
mon use  involve  consiilcrable  noise.  If  thestoj)  is  paikhxl  to  prevent 
noise,  it  is  practically  sure  to  produce  a  rebound  or  vibration,  with  con- 
sequent blurring  of  the  exposed  word  during  the  first  moment  o{  expo- 
sure. If  the  enil-movcment  is  damped  by  oil  orair  cushion,  the  moment 
of  exjiosuro  is  apt  to  become  uncertain.  The  pendulum  stop  obviates 
or  minimiz(.^s  all  these  sources  of  disturbance. 


'ErdTnaim  and  Dixlco,  Psychol, >^i-*chf  L'lKor.-ii.  hiia.coii  hIkt  <i;i-  Lcx^u,  Ha'.lo.  1,">U^. 
'Dod.w.  AnExpcrinuMitnlStiiivof  Vi.-^unl  Fix.ntion.    Moii  igniph  .'^upp.  of  the  Psj-chol.  Review, 
No.  35,  1907. 
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Our  exposure  apparatus  is  pictured  in  figure  13.  It  operates  as  fol- 
lows :  Behind  a  suitable  screen,  which  is  pierced  by  an  aperture,  A ,  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  words  to  be  exposed,  is  hung  a  light  horizontal  arm 
OB,  One  end  of  the  arm  OB  is  pivoted,  so  that  the  other  end — the  free 
end— may  move  past  the  aperture  in  the  screen.  The  free  or  moving 
end  carries  the  cards  on  which  are  printed  a  fixation  mark  and  a  stimulus 
word.  The  fixation  mark  is  held  in  front  of  the  aperture  during  the  pre- 
exposure interval  by  a  magnet  acting  on  the  armature  AR.  An  auto- 
matic circuit-breaker  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  kymograph  (fig.  14) 
breaks  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  and  releases  the  free  end  of  the 
arm  at  a  given  point  in  each  revolution.  The  arm  stops  at  a  point  to 
expose  the  word  in  the  middle  of  the  aperture.  The  required  accelera- 
tion of  the  arm  is  produced  by  a  quick-acting  spring. 

TO  VOICE   KEY  AND  CIRCUIT  BREAKER 


FiQ.  13. — Diagram  of  pendulum-stop  exposure  apparatus. 

The  arm  is  stopped  quickly  and  quietly  at  the  right  spot  for  optimum 
exposure  of  the  word  by  the  previously  mentioned  pendulum  stop,  as 
follows :  A  rigid  lever  connects  the  free  end  of  the  arm  with  a  short  pen- 
dulum, PS,  whose  length  is  exactly  the  distance  that  the  arm  must  move 
to  produce  a  proper  exposure.  When  the  arm  is  at  rest  in  the  pre- 
exposure position,  this  short  pendulum  is  horizontal.  As  the  arm 
moves  into  the  exposure  position,  the  short  pendulum  becomes  vertical. 
The  pendulum  is  exceedingly  light,  so  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  for 
it  to  go  beyond  the  position  of  equilibrium.  In  our  instrument  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  was  13  mm.  With  this  device  the  movement 
of  the  arm  is  exceedingly  uniform  and  the  otherwise  inevitable,  regu- 
larly increasing  acceleration  is  prevented  by  the  increasing  resistance 
of  the  pendulum  component  of  the  compound  system.     The  stop  is 
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produced  when  the  pendulum  reaches  a  vertical  position.  Rebound  is 
impossible,  because  the  pendulum  in  the  vertical  position  is  at  a  dead- 
point  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  appUed  forces. 

The  accompanying  record  (fig.  15)  is  one  of  a  series  which  was  made 
to  measure  the  latency  of  the  drop  and  the  character  of  the  stop. 
These  records  were  taken  in  the  following  manner:  The  apparatus  was 
set  up  before  the  vertical  slit  of  a  photographic  recording-camera.  A 
word  was  exposed  exactly  as  during  the  experiments,  except  that  a 
light  marker  was  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  movable  arm.  This 
marker  made  the  shadow  record  A  (fig.  15).  The  horizontal  ordinates 
are  approximately  2  mm.  apart.  The  vertical  ordinates  are  produced 
by  the  vibrator  interrupting  the  recording  beam  of  light  100  times  a 
second.     Line  S  was  made  by  the  shadow  of  a  Deprez  signal  in  circuit 
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Fig.  15. — Record  showing  latency  of  the  penduUim-stop 
exposure  apparatus. 

parallel  with  the  circuit  of  the  recorder.  The  break  in  the  circuit  which 
releases  the  magnet  of  the  exposure  apparatus  also  moves  the  signal. 
The  latency  of  the  exposure  apparatus  from  the  moment  when  the 
current  is  broken  to  the  moment  of  exposure  is  seen  to  be  slightly  over 
0.035  second.  A  series  of  11  records  gave  an  average  instrumental 
latency  of  0.0362  second;  mean  variation  0.0006  second.  It  may  be 
objected  that  an  instrumental  latency  of  36 cr  is  a  grave  technical  defect 
in  reaction  experiments.  Against  such  an  objection  we  must  urge: 
(1)  that  an  instrumental  latency  which  is  known,  and  known  to  be 
constant  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  that  are  prescribed  by  the 
experimental  requirements,  can  not  affect  the  value  of  any  measurement, 
since  it  may  be  simply  subducted  from  the  results,  leaving  the  measure- 
ments free  from  instrumental  factors;  (2)  particularly  in  comparative 
records,  an  instrumental  constant  can  not  hide  or  distort  the  experi- 
mental tendency.  Inspection  of  the  shadow  record  (line  A,  fig.  15), 
which  is  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  arm,  shows  that  there  is  a 
very  short  period  of  positive  acceleration,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment at  practically  uniform  speed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  angle  of 
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tlisplaceinoiit.  'i  In-  movement  terminates  ahrupll>  .  abs<>iut**ly  with- 
out rebound  or  secondary  vil)ration.  Insi)ection  of  the  curve  at  the 
moment  of  stopping  shows  tliat  the  transition  from  the  most  rapid 
movement  to  complete  rest  occurs  in  about  O.lKrJ".  The  exposure  is 
not  absolutely  noiseless.  It  seems  to  begin  with  a  liglit  swish  and  ends 
with  a  light  thud.  Neither  noi.se  bears  any  reseml)lance  to  the  usual 
noisy  stoj)  of  the  sj)ring  or  the  gravity  tachistoscoi)e.  (iranting  its 
rea.><onable  fulfillment  of  the  main  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  exposure  appa- 
ratus, the  chief  advantage  of  this  form  over  the  camera  tachistoscope  of 
Erdmann-Dodge/  the  transparent-mirror  tachistoscope  of  Dodge.-  and 
other  satisfactory  instruments,  is  its  simplicity  and  compactness.  None 
of  these  forms  could  have  been  used  in  our  complex  of  in.stniments  with- 
out serious  inconvenience  to  the  operator  or  subject  or  both.  All  of  them 
are  relatively  Indky,  and  in  our  experimental  arrangements  space  was  a 
valuable  asset. 

VOICE-REACTION  KEY. 

Considerably  more  difficult  of  constniction  than  an  adecjuate  ex- 
posure apparatus  is  an  adequate  reaction  key  for  vocalization.  We 
know  of  no  even  relatively  good  reaction  key  for  recording  the  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs,  Movements  of  the  chin,  Hps.  tongue,  and 
larynx  may  each  be  recorded  separately,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
experimental  phonetics.  But  there  is  no  one  key  for  them  all.  The 
familiar  voice  keys  of  Kraepelin,'  Cattell.^  Erdmaim-Dodge,^  Romer,* 
and  others  frankly  surrender  the  effort  to  register  the  nuiscle-action  of 
articulate  speech  in  favor  of  the  consequent  air-movements.  But  this 
is  a  {]uestionai)le  expedient,  imle.'^s  due  precautions  are  taken  to  render 
it  innocuous.  X'oice  keys  depend  on  the  expiration  of  air  involvetl  in 
utterance,  to  break  an  electric  contact,  rnforlunately.  tlu'  chrono- 
logical place  of  the  expiration  of  air  in  the  total  phy-^^iological  process  of 
utterance  is  very  different  for  different  words.  Consec|uentl>-.  no  air- 
current  key  can  ever  register  in  any  reliabl(>  way  the  real  beginning  of 
the  vocalization  reaction.  In  most  experimental  investigations,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  a  material  source  of  error.  If  one  set»ks  the  relative 
efl^ciency  of  the  vocalization  i^rocess  under  varying  conditions,  and 
if  one  uses  a  definite,  unchanging  series  of  stimulus  words,  such  as  our 
group  of  words  was.  the  precise  beginning  of  muscular  reaction  is 
relatively  unimportant.  For  studying  the  effect  of  a  drug,  any  one  of 
the  systematically  correlatetl  movements  of  the  reaction  would  be 
equally  significant  in  comparing  the  normal  with  the  dnig-reiiction 
periods.  It  is  on  these  grounds  and  with  the  corresponding  limitations 
that  air-movement  keys  are  defensible  in  speech-reaction  movements. 
As  Wirth"  states  in  a  discussion  of  this  type  of  key,  "They  permit 

•Erdmann  and  Dodjre,  Psychologischo  l'nt«rsuchu«(ten  Qber  das  Lescn,  Halle,  189S. 
*D(Mi,cc,  Psychol.  Bull..  1907.  4.  p.  10.         'Kr.-xorcHii.  Phil.  Stud..  lS<v?.  1.  p.  417. 
*C.ittoll,  Phil.  Stud..  ISSo,  3,  p.  313.         'Romer,  Kraopolin's  Ps>chol.  .\xbeit..  1.  p.  577. 
•Wirth,  Ps>-chophysiik.     Tijwrstcdt's  Handbuch  dcr  phj'siologischeQ  Methodik.  1912.  3.  p.  -190. 
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comparative  records  of  the  same  sounds  only."  The  admissibiUty  of 
any  particular  type  of  such  sound  keys  is  first  a  matter  of  sensitivity 
and  constancy,  and  secondly  a  matter  of  convenience.  Sensitivity  of 
the  voice  key  affects  reaction  experiments  chiefi}^  through  its  relation 
to  instrumental  constancy.  The  use  of  extremely  sensitive  recording 
devices,  like  the  phonoscope  of  Weiss,  or  the  microphone,  would  be 
possible,  but  is  probably  inexpedient,  since,  in  view  of  the  fundamental 
defects  of  all  records  of  speech-reactions  by  air-movement,  an  instru- 
ment of  such  sensitivity  could  only  give  the  illusion  of  extreme  accuracy 
in  speech-reaction  measurements.  It  would  not  obviate  the  main 
defects  of  the  measurement.  Simultaneous  records  of  the  throat- 
muscle  movements  and  tested  sound  keys  make  it  clear  that  the  simi- 
larity of  sequence  of  the  physiological  processes  as  close  as  0.001"  can 
not  be  relied  upon  even  for  similar  sounds.  The  demand  for  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  instrument  under  such  circumstances  would  be  experi- 
mental pedantry.  The  voice  key  which  was  used  in  this  experiment  is 
one  which  was  first  described  by  Dodge. ^  Like  the  Erdmann-Dodge 
key,  it  is  a  modification  of  the  Kraepelin-Cattell  sound  key.  The 
present  form  was  evolved  after  a  considerable  number  of  changes,  to 
make  the  instrument  more  compact,  more  manageable,  and  more 
regular  in  its  action. 

One  end  of  a  short  brass  tube,  4  cm.  in  diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  hard- 
rubber  ring  (shown  removed  from  the  brass  tube  in  fig.  16).  Across 
the  ring  a  rubber  membrane  is  stretched.  Tliis  membrane  presses  a 
Hght  spring,  with  platinum  tip,  against  an  adjustable  contact-point 
within  the  tube.  When  the  spring  and  membrane  are  in  elastic  equil- 
ibrium, the  contact-point  is  adjusted  by  a  micrometer-screw  to  make 
the  lightest  possible  contact.  The  contact  should  be  tested  to  break 
by  a  sUght  free-hand  jerk  of  the  key.  It  should  break  positively  in 
movements  of  2  cm.  Under  such  circumstances  a  slight  increase  of 
air-pressure  within  the  tube,  such  as  is  produced  by  speaking  into  its 
open  end,  disturbs  the  elastic  equihbrium  of  spring  and  membrane  and 
breaks  the  electric  circuit. 

The  relative  latency  of  this  instrument  has  been  tested  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Records  illustrating  some  of  these  tests  are  reproduced  in 
figures  17  to  20.  All  these  records  are  read  from  left  to  right.  The 
vertical  ordinates  are  0.01"  apart.  The  horizontal  ordinates  are 
approximately  1  mm.  apart. 

These  and  similar  records  also  give  us  definite  controls  of  the  total 
latency  of  our  voice  key  in  series  with  the  Harvard  marker,  as  actually 
used  in  these  experiments,  and  also  the  relative  latency  of  the  Harvard 
signal  as  compared  with  the  Deprez  signal.  The  total  latency  of  our 
voice  key  and  Harvard  marker  is  not  over  la  (0.002")  for  open  tones. 
The  latency  of  the  Deprez  signal  is  not  over  0.5  tr.     Most  available 

'Dodge,  An  Experimental    Study   of  Visual    Fixation.     Monograph  Supp.  of   the  Psychol. 
Review,  No.  35,  1007. 
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inoasurenients  iiiako  it  smaller.  When  the  spring  aiicJ  the  current  are 
carefully  adjusted  the  latency  of  the  break  may  be  even  less  than  0.2<r. 
The  total  latency  of  the  Harvard  signal  without  friction  is  not  over 
1.5<r.  This  seems  to  be  constant  within  the  errors  of  measuremeut  for 
currents  such  as  were  used  in  our  experiments.  We  were  particularly 
gratified  at  this  showing  of  tlie  Harvard  marker.  We  started  to  u.se  it 
becau.se  of  its  availability.  We  continuetl  to  use  it  because  of  its  excel- 
lence. From  the.'^e  various  records  of  the  latency  of  our  apparatus,  it 
appears  that  the  actual  latency  of  the  wortl-reactioiLs  will  really  be  about 
37cr  less  than  the  recorded  value.  This  t(jtal  error,  however,  will  vary 
from  word  to  word,  but  will  be  relatively  constant  for  similar  initial 
sounds.     The  instrumental  variation  is  much  smaller  than  the  unit 
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Fig.  !•>. — Voico-reaction  key. 

of  our  measurements.  In  no  event  can  it  be  understood  as  constituting 
a  bias  for  or  against  alcohol  days.  We  have  entered  into  this  careful 
analysis  of  the  instrumental  errors  to  guarantee  as  far  as  iastrumental 
accuracy  is  concerned  that  the  drug  efTect,  though  relatively  small, 
indicates  a  real  physiological  ditlerence  occasioned  by  the  administra- 
tion of  alcohol. 

E.\PER  I  MENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

Position  of  the  subject. — For  the  word-reactions  the  sul>ject  was  se^ited 
at  position  I  (fig.  1),  as  in  the  knee-jerk  and  memors-  experiments.  The 
back  of  the  .seat  was  raised  so  that  the  subject  .sat  upright  with  adequate 
support  at  his  back.  The  leg  w;is  freed  from  the  knee-jerk  apparatus. 
The  left  hand  held  the  voice-reaction  key  lightly  but  firmly  against  the 
upper  lip,  as  per  standard  instructions.  The  left  arm  w:u<  supported 
either  on  the  table  or  on  a  rest  which  was  held  in  the  subject's  lap. 

Stimuli. — A  standard  set  of  24  words  was  used  throughout  the  year. 
In  every  word-reaction  ex])eriment  the  entire  .set  of  24  words  was 
reacted  to.  Since  the  reaction  time  for  reading  varies  directly  with 
the  length  of  the  word,  as  shown  by  Cattell.'  and  by  Erdmann  and 
Dodge,^  an  arbitrary'  word-length  of  4  letters  was  adopted.     All  the 


>Cattoll.  Phil.  Stud..  1SS5,  3.  p.  .313. 

^Erdmann  and  Dodge,  Psychologische  Untereuchongpn  Qber  das  Lesea«  Halle,  1896. 
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subjects  were  shown  each  word  separately  before  the  first  day's  experi- 
ments. The  psychopathic  subjects  were  shown  each  word  separately 
at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  experiments. 

Exposure. — The  words  were  exposed  by  the  exposure  apparatus  in 
chance  order  at  intervals  of  10  seconds.  The}^  were  changed  by  the 
operator  by  hand. 

Operation. — With  the  subject  in  position,  the  time  and  reaction 
markers  properlj^  adjusted  to  the  drum,  and,  the  Blix-Sandstrom  kymo- 
graph running  at  the  rate  of  100  mm.  per  second,  one  of  the  stimulus 
cards  was  selected  at  random  and  inserted  by  the  operator  in  the 
exposure  apparatus.  From  2  to  2.5  seconds  before  the  exposure  the 
operator  touched  the  kymograph  lever  to  change  the  circular  movement 
of  the  drum  to  a  spiral,  and  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  apparatus 
as  a  signal  for  attention.  As  the  drum  continued  to  revolve,  an  off- 
set on  the  kymograph  shaft  engaged  a  circuit  breaker,  with  which 
the  voice  key,  the  electrical  marker,  and  the  electric  magnets  of  the 
exposure  apparatus  were  in  series.  The  consequent  movement  of  the 
marker  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  exposure  appa- 
ratus which  eventuates  in  the  exposure  of  the  word  stimulus.  As  was 
previously  explained,  this  movement  of  the  marker  is  not  coincident 
with  the  exposure ;  the  latter  followed  after  37  a.  Wliile  this  discrepancy 
between  the  registered  and  the  actual  beginning  of  exposure  is  theo- 
retically inexpedient,  it  can  not  affect  comparative  values  as  we  have 
shown.  Absolute  values  for  the  reaction  time  can  be  obtained  by 
deducting  the  latencies  of  the  exposure  apparatus  (37 a-). 

The  variation  of  this  latency  as  is  indicated  above  is  considerably  less 
than  half  the  unit  of  measurement.    As  the  drum  moves  on,  the  circuit- 

FiGS.  17  to  20.-Records  of  the  latency  of  the  voice  key. 

Figure  17  is  a  record  of  the  sound  of  "ah,"  recorded  by  three  methods.  Two  records  were 
produced  respectively  by  a  Harvard  Apparatus  Company  marker  and  a  Dcprez  signal.  Both 
were  in  series  with  each  other  and  with  the  sound  key.  The  middle  record  was  made  by  a  Cam- 
bridge string  galvanometer  (sensitivity,  3  cm.  per  0.001  volt)  in  series  with  a  telephone  receiver 
which  is  pressed  against  the  throat  over  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  an  elastic  band.  This  record 
shows  an  exceedingly  small  difference  between  the  various  forms  of  recording  de%aces.  None  of 
the  records  shows  a  relative  delay  of  more  than  0.002".  Of  the  three  the  string-galvanometer 
curve  naturally  shows  the  most  details. 

Figure  18  is  a  record  of  the  word  "cake,"  recorded  similarly  as  the  above  sound  "ah."  The 
various  sounds  of  the  word  appear  plainly  in  the  record  of  the  string  galvanometer  movement. 
The  vowel  is  especially  conspicuous.  Almost  identical  time  relations  exist  between  the  various 
lines  in  this  record  as  in  figure  17,  i.  e.,  the  initial  C  is  recorded  by  our  voice  key  with  as  little  error 
as  the  open  vowels. 

Figure  19  is  a  similar  record  of  the  word  "yolk."  The  character  of  the  vowel  is  notably  changed. 
The  initial  "  y"  and  the  final  "  k"  are  obvious  in  the  galvanometer  record.  The  relative  latencies 
do  not  change. 

Another  record  of  the  word  "cake,"  using  the  string  galvanometer  as  before,  is  reproduced  in 
figure  20.  But  instead  of  actuating  the  galvanometer  from  the  throat,  in  this  record  the  telephone 
receiver  was  placed  at  the  side  of  our  voice  key.  The  latency  appears  not  to  be  materially  modi- 
fied by  this  process,  i.  e.,  the  difference  between  the  throat-movement  and  actual  vocalization  in 
the  sound  C  is  negUgible,  but  the  record  contains  some  details  which  are  not  found  in  figure  18, 
namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  record,  the  initial  C  of  "cake"  appears  in  the  string  galvanometer 
record  of  figure  20  as  a  high-pitched  tone.  This  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the  pitch  of  C 
is  not  determined  at  the  vocal  cords,  but  at  the  front  of  the  mouth. 
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•  S     •■     aa*Maaa>««*     ■••*«•^•-«•^•a■Maw•a••a•a«     &      ■§     «»    ■■»-  ^—  •  '— " — 

'     ^       9*S     «i*«aaaiaaa    ***«■•»       w    wawavaaa-aaata*      M      S     ^       • 
^  IMA  afliaaa     aaaaaaMiiH*    Maawa*    <«■    «•   aaaMas    aaatavaV.    V      a 

^  =  :s:s:  t::=:z  :=:=::::=.::;  :::=:::=  rsaut  I 'J  • 

^■W  ^—^  at  tt  a  a«  I  «>ai    a^  «^    #«■  >«»■«»•■•-••  •«<  a«     •  •■   a  IM  a^    (aa      mm  *  mm  •   m    9*     «       — -—  — • _.--.. 

Sa  SaSI  ?  **t  tS    *^  —   "^  .^•i«a«a»aaa»aj    .«a«^t^.^     Mi>^      ■>  •  ^J  ^^  ^^  ^^  JS  ^;^  ^^  ^^     "^  --^-^  — 

S2^5!5j;2    2223;      "•■  ^"  ^^'B-S'-walgSa*.^  m  m  «»  ^^^  SSS  aSSS  ZH  ^^  »■  —  ^^  3S^"  f^5?  —  ^^  SS  SS  SS  S 

•  ai  M  aaM  b^m  ^^m  ma^  i^m  wa*  ^paa  apMi  —a  ^Pia  — ^  ^aaa  ^S  a^a»  ^w  ^^a  ^i^  — ^  — ^  —  ^aa  ^wa  ^mm  —  a^»  —  ^—  ^aa  m^  aa^  49  8 


Figs.  17  t.i  'JO. 


Fig.  21. — Photograph  of  a  subject  in  pcsition  for  the  association  experiments. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sphj-gmograph  and  the  psycho-galvanic  electrodes  can  he  seen  in 
the  photosraph.  as  well  as  the  operator's  table  with  its  switches.      (See  p.  109.) 
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FiG.  22. — Typical  record  of  a  word-reaction  experiment. 
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hrenkor  closes  ap:ain.  and  tho  inarkor  returns  to  its  normal  position. 
The  armature  of  tlie  exposure  apparatus,  however,  is  so  far  froui  its 
magnet  that  it  remains  unalTeeted  by  tlie  closure  of  the  circuit  and  the 
exposure  is  continuous.  Wlien  the  subject  reacts  l)y  speaking;  tlie 
word,  the  circuit  of  the  electric  marker  is  broken  a  second  time  by  the 
voice  key.  This  second  movement  of  the  marker  indicates  the  moment 
of  reaction.  Since  both  the  exposure  and  the  reaction  are  recorded  by 
breaking;  the  same  electric  circuit,  and  since  both  events  are  recorded 
by  movements  of  th(»  same  writin^^-point.  the  alij^nment  of  the  marker 
and  its  latency  do  not  affect  the  records. 

Stdiidurd  inslruiiions  to  the  subject. — (I)  lioki  the  voice  kcN'  to  the 
mouth,  pressing  it  firmly  against  the  upper  lip;  (2)  speak  the  words  a:* 
soon  as  pos.sible  after  you  see  them;  ('.])  if  you  misread  or  mLspronmince 
a  word,  speak  it  correctly  ius  soon  a^  po.-^sible. 

RFXORDS 

A  l\  pica!  word-read  ion  recorti  is  reproduced  in  ligure  22.  The  n'cord 
reads  from  right  to  left.  The  extreme  right-hand  breaks  in  the  horizontal 
lines  indicate  the  moment  of  contact  between  the  offset  of  the  kymo- 
graph shaft  and  tlie  circuit-breaker  which  was  in  series  with  the  marker 
and  the  expo.sure  apparatus.  The.se  breaks  are  in  approximate  vertical 
alignment.  Since  the  kymogra])h  dnim  revolves  comjjletely  in  5",  and 
the  stimulus  follows  at  intervals  of  10",  each  alternate  break  is  insig- 
nificant and  is  not  followed  by  a  reaction,  because  the  exposure  appa- 
ratus was  arbitrarily  jirevented  from  falling  by  the  oj>erator.  The 
seconil  elevation  in  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  significant  nn'ords  is 
the  reaction  break.  The  character  of  the  reaction  reconl  varies  with 
the  word.  The  continuous  record  furnishes  its  own  distribution  curve. 
Measuring  the  distance  between  the  stimulus  and  the  reaction  breaks 
gives  the  reaction-time.  One  millimeter  along  the  ba.<e-line  e<iuals  lOo- 
(0.01").  All  records  which  are  not  marked  at  the  time  of  taking,  as 
defective  in  technicpie  or  in  response,  are  included  in  the  following 
results.  In  this,  as  in  other  measurements,  we  deemed  it  inexjXHlient 
to  eliminate  any  records  on  the  basis  of  i>robable  error,  unless  the  evi- 
dence of  inadecjuacy  wa.s  given,  independent  of  re.sult,s. 

RESULTS. 

Table  10  gives  the  ilata  for  word-reaction  exi>eriments.  Result.s  of 
the  normal  days  are  entered  on  the  left,  alcohol  days  on  the  right. 
In  the  lirst  column  of  each  section  are  entered  the  designation  of  the 
subject,  the  ilate  of  the  experiment,  and  the  number  of  the  periods. 
In  the  next  column  are  entered  the  averages  of  the  24  reactions  of  each 
period.  Their  mean  variations  are  given  in  the  column  headed  Mean 
variation.  Umler  the  heading  DitTerence  art^  given  the  deviations  of 
subsequent  periods  from  tlie  first,  according  to  the  formula  D  =  l-2, 
1-3.  1-4.  etc..  and  also  the  mean  variations  of  these  differences. 
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Table  10. — Word-reaction  measureynents. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Normal. 

Alcohol. 

Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 

Aver- 
age. 

•d 

> 

d 

03 

Difference 

(1-2,  1-3, 

etc.). 

Subject,  date,  dose, 
and  number  of  period. 

Aver- 
age. 

c 
o 
'43 

.2 

'u 
03 
!> 

a 

83 

Difference 

(1-2,  1-3, 

etc.). 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Subject  II. 
Dec.  5,  1913: 

1 

433 
450 
493 
478 
463 

495 
497 
510 
517 
452 
494 

411 
422 
399 
414 
411 

395 
389 
399 
394 

502 
472 
479 
462 
472 
477 

448 
454 
442 
458 
437 
448 

26 
42 
75 
38 
45 

47 
33 
51 
45 
24 
40 

19 
24 
34 
21 
24 

21 
28 
26 
25 

33 
32 
25 
43 
42 
35 

23 
25 
28 
65 
36 
35 

Subject  II. 
Dec.  19,  1913: 
Dose  A: 

1 

^J^6 
441 
452 
468 
443 
446 

H37 
503 
521 
583 
511 

^394 
402 
409 
385 
414 
401 
401 

H12 
417 
420 
397 
411 

H68 
490 
469 
464 
473 

^32 
23 
24 
29 
51 
32 

^28 
25 
27 
64 
36 

^26 
21 
20 
21 
21 
21 
22 

^22 
32 
27 
26 
27 

^31 
40 
38 
33 
35 

9 

-  17 

-  60 

-  45 

-  41 

-16 
-49 
-12 
-26 

3 

2 

-  15 

-  26 

-  42 

-  17 

-  25 

+  9 
+  8 
+  3 
-19 
0 

4 

3    

Average 

Mar.  16,  1914: 

1 

4 

5 

Average 

Mar.  10,  1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

-  2 

-  15 

-  22 
+  43 
+     1 

+  14 
-  4 
+  2 
+23 
+  7 

3 

2 

3 

-  66 

-  84 
-146 

-  99 

+  3 
+  1 
-36 
-11 

4 

5 

4    

Average 

Subject  III. 
Jan.  19,  1914: 

1 

Average 

Subject  III. 
Jan.  26,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1    

2 

-  11 
+  12 

-  3 

-  1 

-  5 
-15 

-  2 

-  7 

3 

2 

-  8 

-  15 
+     9 

-  20 

-  7 

-  8 

+  5 
+  6 
+  5 
+  5 
+  5 
+  5 

4 

3 

Average 

Mar.  9,    914: 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Feb.  9. 1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

+     6 
-     4 

+     1 

-  7 

-  5 

-  6 

3 

2 

-  5 

-  8 
+   15 

+     1 

-10 

-  5 

-  4 

-  6 

Average 

Subject  I V. 
Jan.  30,  1914: 

1 

3                   ... 

4 

Average 

Subject  IV. 
Feb.  13,  1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

2 

+  30 
+  23 
+  40 
+  30 
+  31 

+  1 
+  8 
-10 

-  9 

-  2 

3 

2 

-  22 

-  1 
+     4 

-  6 

-  9 

-  7 

-  2 

-  6 

4 

3 

6 

4 

Average 

Mar.  19,  1914: 

1 

Average 

2 

-  6 
+     6 

-  10 
+  11 

0 

-  2 

-  5 
-42 
-13 
-15 

3 

4 

6 

Average 

'The  values  for  the  first  periods  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 
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Iahi.i:   10. — Word-Tvactiun  mrnxurrmeute — Continu«'«l. 
(ValuPH  givou  ill  tlioiuandthi)  of  a  atx^ud,] 


Nornial. 

Alcohol. 

a 

I)ifT«Teuf<« 

c    '    I  )ilT«-f fure 

(1-2.  1-3. 

S    1     (1-:^,  1-3, 

Suljjftt,  tliilf,  uinl 
uuiuIht  of  iK'riiKl. 

«e 
Av.-r-    "5 

eu-.). 

Subject,  date,  dose. 
aii<i  iiuiiitjcr  of  ix-riod. 

Aver,   i            '»*•  > 

ag<-. 

> 
S 
7. 

Aver-    ^^'^"^ 
vana- 

"«-•      tiou. 

age. 

g    1  Aver- 
1        «Ke 

Meiui 

vaxia- 
tioa. 

Sxihjfct  VI. 

.Suhjtci  17. 

1 

1 

Nov.  1«J.  lOia: 

Dec.  2.  1913: 

'          1 

1 

457 

4S5 

44 
44 

Dow-  A: 

1 ,  . 

2 

3 

4 

i 

2 

-  28 

-  34 

0  1 

-17   1 

459 
440 
452 

'50  1    . 

3 

491   ,  (i1 

31-10       -    I 
.32    +0       -   2 
39-3       -   0 

4,         

492 
481 

55 
53 

-  .35       -11   i 

-  32  i       14 

AveraKP 

6 

441 

45  1+      8  1    -15 

6 

At\A 

.'►4     -    15   '    -24 

i 

.\veraKe 

451 

38            2          10 

Ffl>    r.',  I<n4: 

Juii.  22,  1914: 

,             1 

J   :: 

454 
472 

27 
'2(\ 

Dos4'  B; 

1 

-    18  !    +    1 

^Sitti    '4.')  ' 

Average 

463 

26 

-18+1 

2 

.'i57 

70     -   57 

-21 

1 

3 

54K 

58  |-  48 

-   9 

i 

i 

4 

52<^ 
554 

:i5     -   26 
79-54 

+  14 
-30 

5 

, 

<■•              

5«'x'i 

s9     -    .V>       -40 

.\vcTaKe 

542 

62-48      -19 

1 

It  hr.  rxpfriiiitnt. 

i 

li  hr.  rxprrimrnt. 

Jmii.   1.  1914:     - 

Jan.  2.  1911: 

1 

2 

420 

487 

31 

Df  >8e  C : 

1 

U07 

•30 

3S 

-   07      -   7 

3 

4 

402 
455 

45 
31 

-  72      -14 

-  .35            0 

•> 

497 
4*W 

33 

-   30 

-  3 

-  8 

H 

3^    -+-     4 

6 

509 

40 

-   89       -15 

4    

400 

20 

+      1 

+    1 

6 

5H0 

54 

-110       -23 

5         

475 

4*» 

-      K 

-18 

7 

603 

2t< 

-   8.3  i    +  3 

0 

473 

27 

-     6 

+  3 

8 

4SK 

35 

-   08       -   4 

i    

407 

50 

-  30 

-20 

9 

10 

542 

51  a 

47 

31 

-122       -10 
-   93            0 

j               K 

478 

33-11 

-  3 

-  3 

!         ...        

4KS     33    -  21 

Average .    .    . 

494 

39    -  82  1    -  8 

!          10          

510      01-43 

-31 

11 

»ss      .\(\     -    21   i    -10 

.\viTJiK«' 

481      38          17           9 

1 

Suhjrct   Vll. 

i 

SuUjed  VJI. 

Nov.  is,  una; 

1 

Dec.  3.  1913: 

1 

404   '  4.1 

n<.se  A: 

I       

Uis 

•«4 

2 

431 

30 

+  33 

4-13 

3 

431 

•>5 

+  33       +!>» 

•> 

404 

17    -k    11  '   +  7  1 

Average 

441 

33 

+  33     -uiK 

3    

410 
4(to. 

25  ,+     5 

28  !+     7 

-  1 

-  4 

4 

5 

402 

•25    +   11 

-    1 

0 

39S 

is    +    17 

+  6 

.\vpmiw   . 

406 

23          10       •    1   1 

Mar.  L'O.  liUl: 

Mar.  13,  1914: 

1 

1 

417 

9K 

Vhi-^  R: 

1    

'4S4 
471 
468 
451 
461 

, 

2 

419  ;  26 
428  1  5>; 

-  2 

-  11 

—          4 

-  7 

+  2 
0 
0 

+  1 

37 
62 
35 

3 

2 

-  17 

-  14 
+     3 

-12 
-33 
-  6 

4 

421 
422 

2S 
27 

3    

Averape 

4    

Average 

41 

-    9 

-17 

'The  v.alues  for  the  first  iK>riods  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  av.  -^ 
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Table  10. — Word-reaction  measurements — Continued. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Normal. 


Alcohol. 


Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 


Aver- 
age. 


Difference 

(1-2,  1-3. 

etc.). 


Aver- 
age. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


Subject,  date,  dose, 
and  number  of  period. 


Aver- 
age. 


o 


> 

a 


Difference 

(1-2,  1-3. 

etc.). 


Aver- 
age. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


Subject  IX. 
Nov.  10,  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average 

Nov.  24,  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average 


IS  hr.  experiment 
Dec.  22,  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Average . .  . 


Subject  X. 
Feb.  11,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Average 


465 
462 
477 
476 
476 
485 
465 
457 
472 
461 
470 


(') 
460 
456 
452 
456 


(') 

(0 

473 

23 

531 

50 

525 

40 

512 

93 

508 

51 

438 

36 

473 

34 

479 

51 

471 

48 

463 

44 

465 

35 

29 
34 
47 
51 
34 
47 
38 
24 
31 
27 
36 


28 
32 
30 
30 


58 
52 
39 
50 


35 
41 
33 
25 


+  3 

-  12 

-  11 

-  11 

-  20 

0 
+  8 

-  7 
+  4 

-  5 


+  4 
+  8 
+  6 


-27 
-17 
-70 
-38 


+  2 
-15 
-12 

-  8 


33   -  8 


-  5 
-18 
-22 

-  5 
-18 
-11 
+  5 
_  2 
+  2 

-  9 


Subject  IX. 
Nov.  17,  1913: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average . .  .  . 
Jan.  21,  1914: 
DoseB: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average . .  .  . 

12  hr.  experiment. 
Dec.  23,  1913: 
DoseC: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Average . .  .  . 

Subject  X. 
Feb.  18,  1911: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . .  .  . 
Mar.  18,  1914: 
Dose  A : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . .  .  . 


H86 
490 
518 
549 
466 
478 
498 


HG2 
603 
531 
522 
503 
502 
524 


H60 
439 
471 
452 
488 
487 
484 
464 
453 
489 
514 
473 


use 

453 
439 
453 
471 
450 


H51 
463 
486 
478 
495 
475 


Hi 

39 
37 
78 
34 
41 
45 


^30 
109 
34 
48 
33 
46 
50 


^29 
28 
32 
29 
30 
29 
49 
26 
28 
32 
47 
33 


m 

53 
49 
30 
50 
45 


237 
26 
32 
42 
41 
34 


-  4 

-  32 

-  83 
+  20 
+     8 

-  18 


■141 

■  69 

■  60 
41 

■  40 
70 


+  21 

-  11 
+     8 

-  28 

-  27 

-  24 

-  4 
+     7 

-  29 

-  54 

-  14 


17 
3 

17 
35 
18 


12 
35 
27 
44 
29 


+  2 
+  4 
-37 
+  7 
0 
-  5 


-79 

-  4 
-18 

-  3 
-16 
-24 


+  1 

-  3 
0 

-  1 
0 

-20 
+  3 
+  1 

-  3 
-18 

-  4 


-12 

-  8 
+  11 

-  9 

-  4 


+  5 

-  1 
-11 
-10 

-  4 


^The  measurements  for  the  first  period  were  obtained  in  the  preliminary  exposure  of  the  words 
and  the  records  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  table  of  results. 

^The  values  for  the  first  periods  of  the  alcohol  experiments  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol 
was  given  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  averages. 

'Key  was  held  too  low,  so  that  only  a  few  records  were  made. 
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Taulk   H). — M'ord-nacliau  mtusuremeuU — Coutiimf<J 

IV'alufH  K'VfU  ill  tliouiuiudlhu  of  n  !MH''»ihJ.J 

PSYCHOPATHIC  RUBJECl't*. 


\»)riiinl. 


Alo.jhol . 


Sulijt'oJ,  <liit»-,  and     Aver- 
nuDjbor  of  period.       ago 


Subject  XI. 
\^:^T.  2\.  l',)14: 

1 

2 

3 


700 
682 
TO-J 
AvcniRC (J97 


.Mar  28,  1914: 

1 ^  C8G 

2 j  729 

3 :  696 

AveraRc 704 


Suhjecl  XII. 
M;ir.  31,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

Avcrane .  .— . 


Apr.  4.  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

AveruRp . . 

Subject  XI  V. 
Apr.  21.  11)14: 

1 

2 

3 


.\vpraKi' . 


4S9 
508 
513 
503 


573 
473 

f.  1 1 


a 
o 
■s 
.s 

ai 
> 

§ 


DifTcrence 

(1-2.  1-3. 

etc.). 


.            Mean 
Aver-   :. 

OKC. 


vana- 

ti 


56 

69  i+  24 

7S  '-f  2 

68     ■  13 


42 
53 
59 
51 


43 
10 
26 


57.} 

->4 

4S5 

59 

459 

50 

506 

54 

+    SS 

+  114 
+  101 


37 
41 
28 
35 


54 
59 
76 


-  19 

-  24 

-  21 


+  100 

-   68 


562     63 


.\pr.  25,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

Average . 


563 
581 

33 
44 



-  18 

571 

40 

-  s 

572 

41 

13 

-13 
—  22 
-17 


-11 
-17 
-14 


-   4 

+  9 
+  2 


-   5 


16  I    -13 


-11 
-n 
-12 


Subject,  date,  tlose, 
and  nunilKT  of  jK-riod. 


Subject  XI 
Mar.  25,  1914: 
Dosks  15  C.C.: 
1 

.{ 

4 

.\vcrttKe 


.\ver-    C 


DiHereuw 

(1-2,  1-3. 

etc.). 


aKc. 


.  Mean 

-     Av«.T- 
g    ,  vana- 

tlou. 


^       aRe 


'est  'Av? 

058  45    +23  +43 

728  61     -   47  +27 

690  74-9  -14 

689  67-16  ^28 


Subject  XII. 
Apr.  1.  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 


.\vrraKe . 


'555  I    '«61  ' 

518  371  +20  -  9 
518  48{  +20  -20 
495  57  +43  -29 
+64:    -23 

■  r:     20 


57 
i  474        51' 
.1  506       44 


Subject  XI  V 
Apr.  22.  1914; 
I")<j!»c  A: 
1 

3 

4 

.\veragp. 


1 

'4* 

607 

52" 

589 

52 

587 

44 

570 

60 

593 

51 

1 

+  ^  -  4 

+  24'  -  4 

+26  +  4 

^A.i  -12 

^2S:  -  4 


'The  values  for  the  first  periods  of  the  alci>hol  cxpormv 
W!is  uiven  and  are  therefore  not  inclu  lot!  in  tJie  aveniRo^. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORD-REACTIONS. 

A  summary  of  the  word-reaction  data  is  given  in  table  11,  in  the 
same  general  arrangement  of  columns  as  obtained  in  table  10.  Since 
the  effects  of  alcohol  are  relative^  sUght  at  most,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  present  the  results  in  true  averages  as  well  as  by  differences.  All  the 
results  are  given  without  correction  for  the  instrumental  latency.  In 
accordance  with  our  investigation  of  that  factor  (p.  99),  absolute  values 
will  be  found  by  subducting  37  a-  from  recorded  values. 

Table  11. — Summary  of  word-reactions. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject. 

Normal  (I  and  II). 

Alcohol. 

Dose  A.i 

Dose  B. 

Aver- 
age. 

•c 

>  a 
C.2 

Average 
difference.^ 

Aver- 
age. 

•c 

03      . 

a" 

Average 
difference.^ 

•i 

Average 
difference.^ 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Normal  subjects: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Average . .  . 
12  hr.  experi- 
ments: 

VI 

IX 

Average . .  . 
Psychopathic 
subjects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

Average . .  . 

478 
402 
462 
472 
431 
486 
456 
455 

494 
470 
482 

700 
504 
567 
590 

42 
24 
35 
39 
30 
43 
30 
35 

39 
36 
37 

59 
44 
52 
5? 

-20 
0 

-25 
+13 
-41 

+  6 

-  7 

-82 

-  5 
-43 

-  6 
+40 
+   1 
+12 

-  9 

-  6 

-  8 

-  6 
+  8 
-23 

-  3 

-  7 

-  8 

-  9 

-  8 

-15 
+  1 
-12 

-  9 

446 
401 

C) 
451 
406 
498 
462 
444 

1481 
1473 
1477 

689 
508 
593 
597 

32 
22 

« 
38 
23 
45 
39 
33 

138 
133 
135 

67 
44 
51 
54 

-25 

-  8 

e) 

-  2 
+  10 
-18 
-23 
-11 

1-17 
1-14 
1-15 

-16 
+37 
+25 
+15 

0 
+  5 
(') 

-10 
+  1 

-  5 

-  4 

-  2 

1-  9 

i_  4 

1-  6 

+28 
-20 

-  4 
+  1 

511 
411 
473 
.542 
461 
524 

36 
27 
35 
62 
41 
50 

-99 

+  1 

-  6 
-48 

-  9 
-70 

-11 

-  6 

-  6 
-19 
-17 
-24 

487 

42      -38 

i 

-14 

•  ■  •  '1 

.  .  .  .1 

i 

1 

*Dose  C  (12  c.c.)  was  used  in  the  12-hour  experiments. 

^Differences  equal  period  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 

'Experiment  with  dose  A  was  accidentally  omitted  from  this  series. 

As  appears  from  table  11,  the  average  recorded  normal  latency  of  the 
word-reaction  for  the  normal  group,  is  455  c.  It  is  notabl}^  higher,  viz, 
590 (T,  for  the  psychopathic  group.  Subject  XI  was  especially  handi- 
capped b}^  a  shght  impediment  in  his  speech.  His  latency  is  conse- 
quently conspicuously  long. 

The  range  of  normal  averages  for  the  main  group  is  from  402  tr  to 
486  a,  a  maximum  difference  of  21  per  cent.  Within  the  main  group, 
at  least,  the  community  of  hnguistic  association  corresponds  with  our 
expectation. 
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The  average  of  mean  normal  variation  for  the  main  {^roup  i^  7.7  jK^r 
cent  of  the  averajie  latency.  It  is  notable  that  nowhere,  not  even  in 
the  j)>ych()|)alliic  cases,  does  the  mean  variation  reach  H)  per  cent  of 
the  average.  This  i.s  the  more  conspicucnis  when  one  reahz<'s  that 
only  one  of  the  subjects  (Subject  \'Ij  had  ever  served  as  a  subject  in 
similar  experiments,  and,  moreover,  that  the  mean  variati<jn  includes  the 
variations  which  must  be  expected  from  the  differences  in  familiarity 
among;  the  24  stimulus  words,  as  well  as  the  i)sychophysical  variability 
of  the  subjects. 

Tahi.e   12. — ^Summary  of  Ihi'  tfftct  of  alcohol  on  the  icvrJ-rtactions  <us  tjjjrest^d  \n  at^eragtf 

atut  difftrfticet. 

fAverago  values  lovcn  in  thousandtha  of  a  second.) 


Suhjoct. 


Effect  as  shown  by  avt-ram'i!.' 


Efft-rt  tui  hIiouu  by  iiviTaKe 
differences.* 


Do80  A. 


Dose  n. 


.  ,  Mean  i  . 

Aver-  I  Aver- 

vana- 


a«e. 


!  tion. 


Normal    8ul>- 
jrrt,<: 

u 

m 

rv 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Avrrnjii' 
I'J  hr.   oxiK-ri- 
nicnt«: 

VI 

IX 

Avrrnpf  ■*  —  5 
PHychopatliic 
sulijects: 

XI -11 


a 

a 

-32 

-10 

-    1 

-    2 

-21 

-    1 

-25 

-  7 

+  12 

+  2 

+  « 

+  9 

10 

I 
1 

age. 


a 
+33 
+  9 
+  11 
+70 

+:k) 

+38 
•32 


Mean 
varia- 
tion, i 


Total 
aver- 
age 

effect 


I)c,«-  A. 


DoM-  B. 


Effect  aa 

cliown  by 

l^rrcntile 

difference^.* 


( 


with     .\vcr- 
dottesAi    age 
and  B. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


Av.r- 
age. 


Mean 
varia- 
tion. 


A.  B. 


I 


<7  a 

-    C  0 

+   3  i  +  4 

0  t  +11 

+23  I  +24 

+11 ;  +  2 

+  7+25 

I  +  « 

.    G  10 


a 

o 

-   5 

+  9 

;    -  » 

+  11 

+23 

-  4 

-   3 

—    t 

+  23 

+  18 

-29 

-    I 

0 

\ 

I 


c 
-79 
4-  1 
-21 
-23 
-22 
-29 

29 


a 

-  2 
0 

+  2 
-13 
-25 

-  1 


p.  ct. 

-  1 

-  2 

+  5 

-  1 
+  S 

-  B 
0 


p.  et. 

-17 

0 

-  4 

-  6 

-  5 

-  6 


-13 

+  3 


XII. 
XIV 


+  4 
+20 
AvrrnReJ    +  6 


*-  3 
«-  2 


+  8 

0 

-   1 

+  2 


I 


'+66 


«-  9  *+  5 


'+28 


-10 
-  3 

+24 

+  4 


I 


•-  1 


'+  2 


+43  . 
-21  !. 
+   8  I. 

+10  ' 


•  +  1S 
*-  2 

•+  « 


-  1 

-  I 
+  4 
+  1 


'En'o<"t  on  averages  equals  .'ilivihol  avorago  niiiiua  nonniU  iivcnigo. 

'Effect  on  the  average  difference  etjuals  (av.  1-2.  1-3.  1— f,  etc.,  alc«ihol)  minus  (av.  1-2.  1-3. 
1-4,  etc.,  normal). 

'Effect  on  the  percentile  difference  t^iuals  the  effect  of  aicohol  on  the  avenigc  difference  di\-ided 
by  the  average  of  the  corresiM)nding  normals  of  the  day. 

*Do.<e  C"  Kiven  in  IJ-hour  experimeuti*. 

The  etTtH't  of  repetition  decreases  the  reaction  latency  between  the 
first  and  last  normal  day  :>.7  j^er  cent  for  the  normal  proup.  The  effect 
of  re])etition  for  the  psychopathic  group  is  le.ss  than  I  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  instrumental  accuracy,  community  of  pre-experi- 
mental  experiences,  low  variability,  and  small  etTect  of  repetition  the 
word-reaction  measurements  ijualify  as  among  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  group. 
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EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  WORD-REACTION. 

A  summary  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  word-reactions  is  given  in 
table  12.  In  the  three  sections  of  the  table  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  shown 
respectively,  by  averages,  by  average  differences,  and  by  percentile 
differences. 

No  matter  how  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  reckoned  as  a  result  of  these 
measurements,  it  is  minute  to  the  point  of  disappearance  after  dose  A, 
and  small  but  consistent  after  dose  B.  By  every  method  of  computa- 
tion, dose  B  increases  the  latent  time  of  the  reaction.  By  percentile 
differences  the  increase  averages  6.2  per  cent,  ^.  e.,  80  per  cent  of  the 
normal  mean  variation.  The  apparent  effect  of  dose  A,  however, 
depends  on  the  table  from  which  it  was  computed.  If  on  the  basis  of 
the  small  mean  variation  and  the  small  effect  of  repetition,  one  ven- 
tured to  compute  the  effect  from  the  averages,  it  would  appear  that 
dose  A  decreased  the  latency  in  4  out  of  6  normal  subjects,  by  about 
3  per  cent.  If  we  reckon  the  effect,  as  in  previous  cases,  by  the  differ- 
ences, we  find  that  dose  A  appears  to  lengthen  the  latency  in  4  out  of  6 
cases,  averaging  1  per  cent.  Taking  the  average  of  percentile  changes, 
dose  A  appears  to  effect  practically  no  change  at  all,  either  in  the  main 
group  or  in  the  psychopathic  subjects.  For  reasons  previously  dis- 
cussed, we  beUeve  the  differences  represent  the  facts  more  closely  than 
the  simple  averages.  While  these  show  an  increase  in  reaction  latency 
in  4  out  of  6  cases  as  a  result  of  dose  A,  the  percentile  average  change 
is  zero. 

The  average  change  of  latency  due  to  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  (both 
doses)  is  consequently  about  3  per  cent.  In  view  of  all  our  precautions 
and  the  reliability  of  our  technique,  this  must  be  regarded  as  evidence 
for  a  real  though  slight  tendency  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  to  increase 
the  latency  of  the  word-reaction. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  FREE  ASSOCIATIONS.' 

The  hijiliost  coinplioation  of  the  reflex  are  with  whieh  we  felt  ju.stifie<l 
in  dealing*;  in  this  research  is  that  whieh  is  eonnnonly  known  as  the  free- 
assoeiation  experiment,  and  this  would  not  have  been  attempted  had 
it  not  been  for  the  jrenerous  eolhihoiation  of  an  expert  in  the  fifld. 

METHODS  A.ND  APPARATUS. 

As  it  IS  eonmionly  i)ractieed,  the  a-ssoeiation  exj)erinienl  is  a  kind  of 
reaction.  The  stimulus  to  reaction  is  a  word  spoken  l)y  the  operator. 
The  reaction  is  a  response  word  spoken  by  the  sul)ject.  The  kind  of 
response  which  is  demanded  of  the  subject  may  be  systematically 
varied,  giving  rise  to  several  different  types  of  association  experiments. 
In  the  free-as.-^ociation  exjieriment  the  sul)ject  is  retjuired  merely  to 
speak  as  quickly  as  ])()ssible  tlie  lir-t  won!  that  (»ccurs  to  him  after  the 
stimulus  word  is  given. 

The  relationship  between  tiie  stimulus  word  and  the  respon.'ie. 
together  with  the  latency  of  the  reaction  word,  are  the  usual  signifieanl 
facts  hi  the  experiment.  In  addition,  the  so-called  psycho-galvanic 
reflex  and  thcaccompanying  |)ulse-changes  have  been  regardcni  as 
significant.     We  undertook  to  measure  all  these  factors. 

The  free-a.^sociation  experiment  occupied  the  balcony  of  the  p.sy- 
chological  laboratory  (see  p.  30).  The  subject  reclined  in  a  steamer- 
chair  and  faced  a  bare  corner  of  the  room,  l^ehind  the  subject  and  to 
his  right  the  operator  (Wells)  sat  at  a  small.  jMoperly  illuminateil 
writing-table,  on  whieh  were  the  switches  for  the  various  electric 
currents,  a  2-volt  signal  light,  and  the  operator's  reaction  key.* 

The  device  for  securing  pul.^^e-records''  was  attached  to  the  left  wrist 
of  the  subject.  .\  light  but  sensitive  pneumograi>h  capsule  was  but- 
toned under  his  vest.  Electrodes  for  securing  the  iisychogalvanic 
reflex  rested  on  a  suitable  stand  at  the  subject's  right  hand,  .^>  that  the 
index  and  second  digit  of  his  right  hand  could  reach  them  with  the 
arm  in  n  natural  and  comfortable  ]">osition. 

APPARATUS  FOR  THE  PSYCHOXIALVANIC  REn,E.\. 

The  ajijiaratus  which  was  used  for  measuring  the  psyclio-galvanic 
reflex  was  :  (1)  non-polarizal^le  electrodes  for  the  fingers:  (2)  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  which  was  connected  as  though  to  measure  the  skin- 
resistance  against  a  variable,  known  resistance:  and  (3)  a  string  galva- 
nometer connected  across  the  bridge.     The  electrodes  were  the  same 

'In  collabomtion  with  Dr.  F.  L.  WeJIs,  of  McLeaii  Hospit,<U,  Waverly,  Mass. 

*See  ftjiurc  21.  f. icing  pajro  101. 

'A  complete  description  of  this  device  is  given  in  Chapter  \T1I,  p.  189. 
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as  were  regularly  used  by  us  for  measuring  the  sensory  threshold  to 
Faradic  current.  Two  evaporating  dishes  about  6  cm.  in  diameter  were 
one-quarter  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  Each 
dish  held  an  amalgamated  zinc  rod,  through  which  the  electrode  was 
connected  with  the  wiring  from  the  bridge,  and  a  porous  porcelain  cup, 
which  was  half  filled  with  physiological  salt  solution,  in  which  the 
respective  fingers  were  immersed.  The  Wheatstone  bridge  was  the 
same  as  that  used  in  determining  the  skin-resistance  for  the  Martin 
measurements  of  Faradic  threshold;  but  in  the  present  case  it  was 
operated  by  a  constant  current  of  3  volts,  instead  of  the  alternating 
current  which  must  be  used  for  skin-resistance  measurements.  In 
place  of  the  usual  telephone  receiver  we  connected  the  string  gal- 
vanometer.    (See  fig.  1.) 

The  recording  beam  of  light  from  the  string  galvanometer  was 
reflected  at  the  eyepiece  of  the  projection  microscope  at  an  angle  of  90° 
to  a  millimeter  scale  which  was  attached  to  the  side  of  the  eye-reaction 
camera.  The  string  was  loosened  to  a  sensitivity  of  about  20  cm.  per 
0.001  volt.  Its  position  on  the  scale  was  kept  approximately  constant 
by  balancing  the  Wheatstone  bridge  between  the  experiments.  The 
experimental  movement  of  the  string  shadow  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
balance  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  and  showed  at  once  the  direction  of 
change  and  its  amount.  100  mm.  of  scale  was  measured  in  terms  of 
millimeters  of  balanced  bridge  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each 
experimental  period,  so  that  the  experimental  changes  could  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  resistance  changes. 

Two  circumstances  greatljneduced  the  value  of  the  resulting  readings: 
(1)  Long  immersion  of  the  fingers  in  the  fluid  electrodes  was  found 
almost  to  annihilate  the  phenomenon.  It  was  consequently  measured 
only  in  the  D-D'  series  (Kent-Rosanoff  series).  (2)  In  the  predeter- 
mined sequences  of  reactions,  6  per  minute,  it  appears  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  between  experiments  for  a  return  of  the  psycho-galvanic 
equihbrium.  At  any  rate,  in  our  experiments  the  resistance  changes 
seemed  cumulative.  For  some  cause  the  apparent  resistance  at  the 
end  of  a  series  was  regularly  different  from  that  at  the  beginning. 
These  circumstances  make  it  doubtful  if  our  measurements  of  the 
psycho-galvanic  reflex  are  of  any  real  significance. 

APPARATUS  FOR  RECORDING  THE  ASSOCIATION  TIME. 

The  arrangements  for  recording  the  latent  time  of  the  responses  and 
the  synchronous  pulse-waves  were  somewhat  complex.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  both  subject  and  operator  occupied  the  balcony  of 
the  research  room.  There  was  no  apparatus  on  the  balcony  except  the 
tambour  and  the  mercury-cup  devices  to  transform  the  mechanical 
pulse  and  respiration  waves  into  electric  impulses.  All  graphic  records 
were  taken  on  the  Blix-Sandstrom  kymograph  on  the  floor  below.     It 
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was  C()M.sc'(|ii('ntl\  nccfssan  to  corn-late  the  processes  by  mjiir*  .scheme 
that  would  identify  each  ))ha,se  of  the  records,  as  well  as  to  unite  the 
various  records  into  one  whole. 

The  sifi;nal  for  ^;ivinj!;  eacii  stimulus  word  w;ls  transmitttHj  l<>  the 
operator  (Wells)  at  each  revolution  of  the  kymograph  drum  by  un 
automatic  break  in  the  2-volt  incandescent  signal-lamp  circuit.  Since 
the  kymograph  was  re^iuhited  to  make  1  revolution  in  1(J  sec<jnds.  these 
signals  placed  thestinudi  10  second>  aj)art.  At  themonient  of  actually 
gi\  int;  the  stinudus  word,  the  o])erator  simultaneou>ly  pressed  a  tele- 
graph key  that  registere<l  the  event  on  the  kym<jgraph  record  by  a 
characteristic  break  in  the  curve.  ()ii  the  continuous  spiral  recoril  cor- 
responding to  50  e.\i)eriments,  these  breaks  come  at  aj)pro.\imately  the 
same  moment  of  each  revolution,  and  make  a  moreor  less  approximately 
straight  line.  WIhmi  the  subject  responded  to  the  stimulus,  the  operator 
signaled  the  moment  of  response  by  releasing  his  j^ressure  on  the  teU^ 
graph  ke>".  and  the  recording  ciu've  correspondingly  returned  to  its 
pre-.stimulatiou  base-line.  The  latent  time  of  each  response  thus 
appeared  on  the  records  as  a  plateau.  wlu)se  rise  corresponded  with 
the  moment  of  stimulation  and  wlujse  fall  corresponded  with  the  opera- 
tor's reaction  to  the  response  of  the  .subject. 

A  constant  error  in  the  Jissociation  time  as  thus  recorded  is  involved 
in  the  fact  that  the  stimidation  signal  is  given  synchronously  with  the 
stimulus  word^.while  the  recorded  moment  of  reaction  must  include  the 
personal  ecjuation  of  the  operator,  who  can  give  the  signal  only  after  he 
hears  the  subject  speak.  While  it  makes  all  our  values  somewhat  too 
large,  in  the  comj)arison  of  one  series  of  performances  with  another, 
this  constant  error  is  negligible. 

Aside  from  this  constant  and  negligible  error,  the  i)robability  that 
any  measured  association  timecorresjKuuls  with  the  real  association  time 
is  dejiendent  on  the  variability  of  the  personal  etiuation  of  the  operator. 
Our  records  are  ])rotected  in  this  respect  by  the  fact  that  Wells  is  an 
unusually  practiced  reactor,  with  a  small  mean  variation.  Moreover, 
we  did  not  aim  at  an  accuracy  greatcj-  than  i<  iniplie*!  in  the  ratlier 
larg(^  unit  of  measurement  of  0.01". 

We  shall  i)rol)al)ly  be  criticized  for  not  using  some  more  mechanical 
form  of  stinudus  and  reaction  key.  The  answer  to  all  sudi  criticism 
must  be  to  (MU{)hasize  the  main  purpose  of  the  free-association  exj>eri- 
ments.  Their  main  value  lies  in  the  character  of  the  response.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  disturb  that  phase  of  the  experiment  is  unpardon- 
able, (^ther  phases  are  only  of  relative  importance.  For  example,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  give  the  stimulus  word  optically,  with  all  the 
accuracy  that  characterizes  the  word-reaction  exjieriment.  But  the 
optical  word  is  a  stinudus  for  a  very  ilifferent  mental  ojH^rat  ion  from  the 
auditory.  The  inevital^le  associate  for  the  optical  word  is  its  aiiditor\'- 
motor  associate.     We  depended  on  that  regular  connection  iu  the  word- 
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reaction  experiments.  But  that  association  would  have  been  disas- 
trous to  the  present  experiments.  It  would  have  been  equally  possible 
to  give  words  by  a  dictaphone,  as  was  suggested  by  some  friendly  critics 
before  the  experiments  began.  But  there  is  no  natural  impulse  to  talk 
back  to  a  dictaphone,  none  at  least  to  respond  to  its  pronouncements 
by  an  associated  word.  Still  more  serious  than  the  psychological  "set," 
is  the  confusion  of  the  intercurrent  noises  and  the  instrumental  elisions 
of  sound  which  may  be  variously  important  in  stimulus  words  of 
different  lengths.  Moreover,  it  takes  practice  to  become  a  good  dicta- 
phone operator,  and  even  the  best  must  constantly  depend  on  recon- 
structing the  sound  from  the  sense.  This  is  naturally  impossible  with 
isolated  words.  Actual  experiments  with  a  tj^pical  series  of  words 
recorded  on  the  dictaphone  showed  enormous  individual  variations  in 
the  number  of  errors.  One  subject  failed  in  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
trials.     Not  even  a  practiced  operator  understood  them  all. 

It  would  have  been  entirely  possible  to  record  the  moment  of  reaction 
by  our  speech-reaction  key.  We  tried  it.  But,  owing  to  the  muffling 
of  the  sounds  by  the  diaphragm,  it  proved  to  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  operator  to  be  sure  what  was  the  response  of  the  subject.  At 
present,  at  least,  there  appears  to  be  no  means  for  mechanizing  the 
timing  de^dce  without  jeopardizing  the  main  technical  requirement  of 
the  experiment — the  clear  mutual  understanding  of  operator  and 
subject. 

For  convenience  of  identification  on  the  record,  the  stimulus  words 
were  given  in  groups  of  5.  Between  each  group  of  5  words  a  blank  line 
was  run  on  the  record  without  reaction.  After  the  first  25  words  of  each 
series  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  was  allowed  for  resetting  the  markers. 
This  di^'ided  the  graphic  record  further  into  halves.  Each  half  con- 
sisted of  5  groups  of  5  records  each.  Thus  the  subsequent  correlation 
of  each  record  with  its  appropriate  association  was  a  simple  and  accu- 
rate process. 

The  pulse-records  and  pneumographic  records  were  superposed  on 
the  reaction-records  by  the  following  arrangements :  After  the  mechan- 
ical pulse-wave  had  been  transformed  into  an  electric  impulse  by  the 
mercury-cup  device,  which  is  described  on  page  191,  the  electric  cir- 
cuit was  carried  dii*ectly  to  the  same  duplex  marker  that  recorded  the 
latency  of  the  response.  Coincident  with  the  association  latency 
records,  then,  and  on  the  same  record  Une,  appears  a  continuous  record 
of  the  length  of  the  concurrent  pulse-waves.  Thus  the  pulse-lengths  at 
any  part  of  the  reaction  process  msbj  be  read  directly  from  the  records. 

The  pneumograph  records  were  made  by  using  a  second  mercury-cup 
device  to  transform  the  mechanical  action  of  respiration  to  electrical 
waves  which  caused  a  marker  to  touch  the  record  during  each  inspira- 
tion only.  This  recorded  only  the  respiration  rhythm,  not  its  depth, 
but  it  sufficed  to  show  that  the  pulse-rhythm  of  the  experiments  is 
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not  a  more  respirution  rhythm,  but  is  superposed  on  the  latter  in  a 
definite  manner. 

A  time-line  was  also  introduced  into  the  records  to  control  the  accu- 
racy of  the  kym<»grai)h.  'J'he  pendulum  (jf  an  accurately  running  clock 
was  made  to  break  the  electric  circuit  of  a  time-marker,  which  was 
thus  permitted  to  vibrate  ajjainst  the  drum  for  a  moment  ever>'  2 
seconds.  This  intermittent  time-record  is  so  delicate  that  it  can  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  other  lines,  while  it  serves  as  an  abs<^>lutc 
guarantee  of  the  speed  of  the  kymograph. 

STIML^LUS  WORDS. 

The  series  of  stimulus  words  was  that  given  in  the  A])pendix  of  the 
mono{z;rai)h  by  \\\)odworth  and  Wells.'  The  Kent-RosanofT-  words 
were  eliminated  from  it.  and  made  into  two  series.  D  and  D',  as  here- 
after described.  The  entire  series  was  divided  into  20  lists  of  50  words 
each.  One  list  formed  the  material  for  a  single  experimental  period. 
Six  lists  were  given  on  each  experimental  day.  regularly  alternating 
with  the  Faradic  threshold  experiments.  On  a  few  occasions  diffi- 
culties of  teclmique  caused  a  delay  which  necessitated  the  omi.ssion  of 
the  threshold  experiment,  but  the  interval  between  the  association 
experiments  appr<,)ximated  12  minutes  in  each  ca.^e.  The  instructions 
to  the  subject  were  verbal,  in  a  form  that  frequent  repetition  has  re- 
duced to  practical  uniformity.  On  the  first  day,  conventional  exami)les 
of  stimulus  ami  response  were  given  to  the  subject,  who  also  reacted 
correctly  to  preliminary  stimulus  words  before  the  experiments  were 
begun.  In  this  manner  all  difliculties  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  test  were  avoided  during  the  experiment.  If  a  stimulus  word  was 
misunderstood,  it  was  taken  in  the  sen.<e  in  which  it  was  understood; 
if  the  re.<;ponse  were  doubtfully  understood,  the  subject  was  r(Hiue>^ted 
to  spell  it.  or  was  asked  about  ambiguities. 

There  are  three  more  or  le.-^  standard  ways  of  dealing  with  the  data 
of  tlie  association  experiment.  These  are:  (1)  according  tt)  the  reaction 
time  of  the  response;  (2)  according  to  certain  quasilogical  relations  of 
the  response  and  the  stimulus  word;  (3)  by  the  statistical  fre^iuency 
of  tlu'  responses  within  the  range  of  the  material  where  this  has  been 
determined.  In  addition,  the  present  experiments  record  the  pulse- 
reactions  of  the  subjects  and.  in  certain  cases,  also  "psycho-galvanic" 
reactions.  These  jihases  of  the  exi)eriment  are  first  descriluxl  in  order, 
after  which  some  (.juestions  of  correlation  are  dealt  with. 

'Woodworth  .iiul  Wells.     Psycholdniral  Mdnopraphs,  1911.  13,  No.  37. 
'Kent  aiid  Uosauoff,  Am.  Journ.  Iui>anity,  1910,  $7,  pp.  37  and  317. 
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ASSOCIATION-REACTION  TIME. 

This  is  the  most  highly  educated  group  of  subjects  that  Wells  has 
used  in  the  association  experiment.  As  a  group,  the  reaction  times  are 
a  httle  longer  than  those  of  less-educated  subjects  Wells  has  seen,  the 
slower  formulation  of  the  response  being  very  probably  due  to  the 
more  complex  mental  processes  the  stimulus  word  is  likely  to  arouse  in 
educated  subjects.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  differences  between 
the  averages  are  small,  the  order  of  quickness  in  which  these  averages 
place  the  subjects  is  fairly  constantly  maintained,  Subjects  X  and  III 
being  the  fastest.  Then  follow  in  order  Subjects  VI,  VII,  II,  and  IX. 
The  place  of  Subject  IX  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  not 
Enghsh  but  German  is  his  native  language. 

Table  13. — Association-reaction  times. 
[Values  given  in  hundredths  of  a  second.] 


Subject  and  kind  of 
experiment. 

Series 
A. 

Series 
B. 

Series 
0. 

Series 
D. 

Series 
E. 

Series 
F. 

Aver- 
age. 

Normal  I: 

II 

240 
196 
233 
234 
228 
316 
157 

^218 
^203 
^262 
^219 
^202 
^268 
^177 

^287 
H85 
^203 
H90 
^196 
^245 

236 
189 
207 
187 
180 
266 

241 
205 
216 
207 
225 
313 
163 

261 
189 
239 
244 
223 
270 
173 

258 
189 
223 
193 
207 
231 

222 
177 
155 
172 
177 
242 

234 
194 
215 
217 
218 
280 
162 

268 
187 
241 
212 
235 
275 
172 

257 
179 
212 
186 
196 
279 

248 
201 
191 
185 
196 
251 

205 
163 
201 
191 
209 
248 
158 

203 
164 
191 
194 
204 
256 
161 

196 
169 
188 
170 
189 
256 

212 
180 
182 
177 
185 
237 

254 
194 
235 
194 
187 
267 
163 

233 
182 
240 
208 
226 
278 
168 

239 
193 
207 
184 
196 
292 

273 
191 
206 
198 
193 
272 

248 
202 
230 
224 
223 
281 
179 

274 
193 
240 
205 
243 
285 
169 

267 
188 
228 
186 
198 
309 

268 
185 
209 
198 
218 
267 

237 
192 
222 
211 
215 
281 
164 

248 
183 
230 
213 
226 
273 
168 

243 
184 
212 
184 
197 
271 

243 
187 
192 
186 
191 
256 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Alcohol (dose  A) : 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Alcohol  (dose  B) : 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

Normal  II: 

II 

Ill 

rv 

VI 

VII 

IX 

'Values  for  Series  A  obtained  before  alcohol  was  given,  and  therefore  not 

included  in  averages. 

The  complete  table  of  association-reaction  times  is  given  in  table  13. 
In  the  column  at  the  extreme  left  is  given  the  kind  of  experiment  and 
the  designation  of  the  several  subjects.  The  columns  headed  Series  A, 
Series  B,  etc.,  contain  the  average  results  for  the  6  experimental  periods 
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11. 


into  whicli  each  sesi^ion  was  divided.     Tlu*  hi>t   column  shows  the 
average  of  the  wliole  experimental  se.s.sion  for  each  sul»ject. 

That  the  present  doses  of  alcohol  have  produced  no  marked  effect  on 
the  a^ssociation  reaction  times  is  at  once  apj)arent:  it  i><  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  consistent  effect  is  discernible. 


l.(Nofm4l)  2.(Do5*  A)  3.  (Dose   Q)  4.(Norm4)) 

ABCDE     EABCDE     FABCDEF     ABC     OEF 


Fio.  23. — Curves  of  the  associsticD^cacUon  time. 
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As  we  alreadj^  know,  there  is  considerable  practice  effect  in  associ- 
ation-reaction time,  and  the  influence  of  alcohol  might  be  obscured  by 
it.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  first  and  fourth 
normal  days  to  the  days  on  which  alcohol  was  given.  The  accom- 
panying curves  (fig.  23)  show  this  graphically  for  the  different  subjects. 

In  figure  23,  the  average  reaction  times  for  the  normal  days  are  con- 
nected, also  those  for  the  alcohol  days.  If  the  alcohol  produces  no 
effect,  the  Une  connecting  the  experiments  should  approximately  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  non-alcohol  days.  It  very  nearly  does  so  in  the 
case  of  Subject  IX,  though  in  the  third  experiment  it  is  a  little  higher. 
Subject  VI  is  slower  with  the  smaller  dose  and  nearly  equal  to  normal 
with  the  larger  one.  Subject  III  is  perhaps  a  little  faster  with  alcohol; 
Subject  II  somewhat  slower;  and  Subject  IV  distinctly  so.  In  con- 
templating the  size  of  the  variations  in  the  individual  series,  it  is  plain 
that  these  differences  are  not  too  large  to  be  due  to  chance,  neither  are 
they  systematically  distributed. 

Table  14. — Average  differences  in  measurements  of  word-reaction  time} 
[Values  given  in  hundredths  of  a  second.] 


Subject. 

Normal. 

Alcohol. 

I 

II 

Average. 

Dose  A. 

Dose  B. 

Average. 

II 

+  4 
+  5 
+  14 
+27 
+16 
+38 
-  8 

-  9 

+  2 
-18 
+  1 
-14 

+  12 

-  2 
+  3 

-  2 
+  14 
+   1 
+25 

(-  8) 

-30 

+20 
+  2 
+  6 
-22 
-  5 
+  8 

+44 
+  1 
-   9 
+  6 
+   1 
-28 

+  7 
+  10 
-  3 
+  6 
-10 
-16 
(+  8) 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Average . .  . 

+  5 

+  0.3 
1.6 

Percentage  effect 
of  alcohol 

1 

^Differences  obtained  by  subtracting  the  values  for  each  of  the  series  B  to  F 
from  the  values  for  the  series  A.     (See  table  13.) 

Each  experiment  consists  of  6  series  of  50  associations.  We  may 
compare  the  differences  between  the  normal  of  the  day  and  subsequent 
series  in  the  rate  of  reaction  shown  on  the  alcohol  and  normal  days. 
On  the  normal  days  Subjects  II,  IV,  and  X  average  an  increase  in  the 
reaction-time,  as  is  shown  in  table  13.  On  the  alcohol  days  marked 
progressive  increases  are  shown  in  the  averages  of  Subjects  VII  and  IX; 
the  progressive  decrease  is  less  in  Subject  VI.  Subject  IV  shows  no 
significant  change.  Subjects  II  and  III  show  a  greater  lengthening 
of  reaction-time  in  the  alcohol  series.  Subject  X  changes  from  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  rate  v/ithout  alcohol  to  a  progressive  decrease  with 
it.     Not  onl}^  is  this  quite  irregular,  but  the  alcohol  and  non-alcohol 
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days  (Jo  not  aKree  amon^  theiiL^^olvts;  thus  Subject  II  increases  his 
rate  an  average  of  0.30"  in  the  second  experiment  and  decreases  it  an 
average  of  0.44"  in  the  third  experiment,  both  alcohol  days. 

The  experiments  do  not  justify  attributing  to  alcohol  such  widely 
varying  changes  as  the  above,  whicli  are  sliown  in  full  by  table  14. 

The  a.s.sociati()n  time  is  not  a  simj>le  process,  and  its  results  might 
conceivably  be  produced  by  consistent,  though  opposite  efTects  upon 
its  components — a  facilitation  of  the  motor  and  retardation  of  the 
psychic  elements,  for  example.  If  this  were  the  case,  variations  could 
still  be  expected  in  the  form  and  content  of  the  responses. 


ASSOCIATIVE  CATEGORIES. 

In  1911  Wells'  formulated  a  system  of  (}uasilogicaI  chissification  of 
associations,  which  aimed  to  preserve  the  valuable  distinctions  of  such 
categories  in  their  simplest  possible  form.  It  was  derive<i  most  imme- 
diately from  the  .system  of  Jung  and  Kiklin.-'  The  categories  were 
reduced  to  5  in  number,  the  egocentric,  the  supraordinate.  the  contract, 
the  miscellaneous,  and  the  speech-habit.  A  brief  definition  and  illus- 
tration of  them  is  as  follows:^ 

(1)  The  egocentric  reactions  may  be  typified  by — 

(a)  Predicate  reactions:  clouil-oininous.  flower-pretty,  crooked- 
_      line,  red-rose,  scratch-cat.  lion-roar,  money-wish,  invent- 

niachine,  wea.sel -stealth,  beauty-ro.se,  safc^juite,  alniost- 

gro^^^l,    sing-well,    never-decide,    nicely-very    (including 

the  respon.^es  yes  and  no). 
(6)  Respon.ses  in  the  form  of  proper  names:  citizen-New  York. 

boy-Johiuiy,  mount ain-Kears^irge. 

(c)  Reactions  interpreting  the  stimulus  word  as  a  proper  name: 

eagle-newspaiHT,  park-s(iuart\ 

(d)  Reaction  involving  the   response  of  a  prt^noun:  hand-you. 

health-ine. 

(e)  Interjections,    failures   of   respoiLst\    or   n^petitions   of   the 

stinmhis  word. 

(2)  The  supraordinate  category  is  confined  strictly  to  the  individual 

genus  order,  defined  in  such  example.-;  as:  prii'sl  man,  jwtato- 
vegetable,  lily-flower,  cow-animal. 

(3)  The  contrast  group  is  comjiosed.  of  course,  of  reactions  in  wliich 

the  response  meets  the  opposite  of  the  stimulus  and  is  made  up 
of  such  associations  as:  good-lnul,  trouble-pleasure,  scatter- 
gather,  fertile-sterile,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  miscellaneous  category  is  coniposctl  essentially  of  the  remain- 

ing reacti(»ns  of  the  "iimer"  type.  It  includes  al)out  4o  jx'r 
cent  of  all  a.s.sociations. 

(5)  The  speech-hal>it  group  is  composed  of  :\5sociat ions  by  familiar 

phra.^^e  (staml-pat ).  word  comix>unding  (play-ground),  simple 
st)uiul  associations  (^tea.se-snixv.e),  ami  syntactic  changes  (high- 
height  ). 


'Wells.  P.^vchol.  Review,  1911.  18,  p.  22'.' 

'Jung  and  Rikliu,  Journ.  f.  Ps>  chol.  u.  Neurol.,  1904,  3,  p.  55,  and   1904-05,  4,  p.  24;    Jung. 
Journ.  f.  Psychol,  u.  Neurol..  191)5-06.  6.  p.  1. 
•WelU.  Psychol.  Review,  1911.  18,  pp.  229-2SS. 
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Individual  differences  are  shown  in  the  amount  of  incidence  of  these 
categories  of  associations,  especially  in  the  number  of  egocentric  reac- 
tions. In  respect  to  their  types  of  association  some  people  show  practice 
effects  and  others  do  not;  they  are, in  general,  less  marked  than  those 
of  the  association-reaction  time.  Such  practice  effects  as  do  appear 
lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  greater  egocentricity  of  response. 
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The  present  subjects  show  more  ej^oceiitric  reactions  tlian  others  in 
Wells's  experience,  which  prohahly.like  their  lon^rr  reaction-times,  is  a 
function  of  their  greater  education.  Tliere  are  no  extremes  save  in  the 
cai»e  of  Subject  IX,  who  is  not  strictly  comparable,  but  the  average  iB 
higher.  A  conspicuous  way  in  which  these  results  difTer  from  any 
other  that  Wells  has  studied  is  in  respect  to  the  supraortlinate  and 
contrast  reactions.  There  lias  been  elsewhere  a  stronj^  negative  corre- 
lation between  these,  but  here  they  are  both  practically  al)sent. 

The  results  were  examined  to  see  if  the  normal  performance  was  in 
any  way  affected  by  alcoliol.  The  main  situation  is  depicted  in  the 
curves  of  figure  24,  in  wliich  tlie  supraordiuate  anil  contrast  as-socia- 
tions  are  obviously  too  few  for  significant  comparison  between  normal 
and  alcohol  days.  The  letters  on  the  left  of  the  figure  represent  the 
various  association  categories  as  explained  above;  Ecj.  means  egocen- 
tric; *S//.,  sui)raordinate;  Co.,  contnt^t ;  .U..  miscellaneous;  and  »S'. //., 
speech-habit.  The  i)lotted  lines  indicate  the  numl>er  of  associations 
under  each  category  that  occurred  in  each  of  the  six  experimental 
periods  (A-F)  of  each  experimental  day  for  the  subjects  II.  Ill,  l\". 
\  1,  Nil,  IX.  The  first  and  last  normal  days  are  repre.-^nted  by  the 
solid  line  and  the  linc^  of  dashes,  respectively.  The  day  on  which  dose 
A  was  given  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line;  dose  B  h\  the  line  of  dots  and 
dashes. 

Table  l.TT — Efficl  of  alcohol  on  the  miaccUnucous  atid  sjKech-habtt  assuciaiwng. 


Nuriual.  .Ucohol. 


AvornKP  nunilxT  of  misoellniicouH  lus-socintiond. 
.\vfraKt'  nunibtT  of  8i>wch-hjil«t  luwoctHtious . . 
.\vi'r!H!»'  ilcTri'a.s<>  of  nusoclhiiu-ous  «.s.H<ioiution«. 
.\vt'r:iKf  fxcost  of  s|>oorh-h!»l>it  juvociiitions .  .  . 

Per  cent  of  iiiis<H'lliiiif<ius  dfrrejuic 

Pit  cent  of  speecli-habit  exccaa 


22  5 


21   2 
7   1 
1  32 
1  32 
6  5 

23  0 


Do  the  curves  for  the  alcohol  days  ditTer  in  any  characteristic  way 
from  tho.'^e  for  the  non-alcohol  days?  Subject  IX  shows  a  fairly  con- 
sistent increase  in  the  number  of  reactions  classifietl  imder  the  categon." 
of  speech-habit.  Uiidin,^  working  with  much  larger  doses  and  with 
the  "continuous"  form  of  the  as.sociation  experiment,  reports  an 
increase^  in  the  '"outer"  a.ssociations.  but  his  conception  of  this  category' 
is  much  broatler  than  what  is  here  formulated  as  speech-habit.  He 
queues  observations  to  the  same  effect  by  Fiirer,-  who  employ eti  the 
discrete  association  method  as  here.  It  is  the  general  result  one  would 
expect  on  the  supposition,  frequently  stated,  that  alcohol  makes  easier 

'RQdin,  Kraepelin's  Psychol,  .\rlieit..  1904.4,  p.  1. 

*Fftror.    Boricht    ulx«r  doii   V.    Intem.Htionallen   Congress  lur   Bekiunpiunt:  <ics   Misshraurhs 
geistigeu  Clctrjiukc,  1S96.  p.  oOT. 
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the  lower  level,  motor  reactions.  However,  Subject  IX  is  the  only 
one  who  shows  it  in  the  curves.  The  speech-habit  category  does  not 
appear  to  be  consistently  affected  by  alcohol  in  any  other  subject. 
But  the  average  of  the  alcohol  days  shows  for  all  subjects  some  increase 
in  the  speech-habit  category;  the  miscellaneous  category  decreases  in 
5  cases  out  of  6,  the  total  change  being  the  same,  as  shown  in  table  15. 
The  effects  reported  by  Riidin  and  Flirer  seem  established,  but 
require  much  heavier  doses  than  are  here  given  to  produce  them. 
The  present  effects,  though  small,  are  in  the  same  direction.  As 
regards  the  egocentric  category,  ordinarily  the  one  of  the  greatest 
psychological  meaning.  Subjects  II  and  III  show  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  consistent  tendency  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  egocentric 
responses  under  alcohol.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  read  into  the  figures 
for  the  remaining  categories  as  an  alcohol  effect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  Partridge^  remarks,  sufficient  alcohol  will  produce  great  changes 
in  the  character  of  associative  responses;  but  beyond  the  results  of  such 
experiments  as  those  of  Rtidin  and  Fiirer,  or  the  unanalyzed  data  of 
Partridge,  we  are  unable  to  say  in  what  direction  thej^  are,  or  whether 
they  would  be  in  a  uniform  direction  for  different  subjects. 

"FREQUENCY"  OF  THE  RESPONSE  WORDS. 

The  Kent-Rosanoff  Frequency  Tables-  make  possible  this  sort  of 
measurement.  For  comparing  the  usualness  of  response  on  alcohol 
and  normal  days,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  divide  the  Kent-Rosanoff 
series  of  100  into  2  series  of  50  words  each,  so  that  comparison  should 
not  be  had  wdth  material  that  had  been  used  before.  The  two  series 
should,  of  course,  be  so  selected  as  to  show  in  central  tendency  the 
same  frequency  of  response  in  each.  It  did  not  seem  that  this  should 
be  left  to  chance,  for  a  series  of  words  hke  dark,  mutton,  or  short,  would 
be  much  more  likelj^  to  have  "usual"  or  ''frequent"  responses  than 
one  composed  of  words  like  anger,  religion,  or  memory.  Various  sys- 
tematic means  of  selecting  two  equal  series  were  tried,  that  finally 
employed  being  as  follows: 

So  far  as  was  known,  the  normal  median  frequenc}'  value  of  the  Kent- 
Rosanoff  series  of  associations  is  represented  by  the  figures  9.0.  It 
was  then  determined  for  each  stimulus  word  how  many  subjects  out  of 
a  thousand  had  given  a  reaction  word  which  was  less  frequent  than  this. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  table,  733  persons  did  so,  in  the  case  of  dark, 
352  persons,  etc.     All  the  words  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 

'Partridge,  Studies  in  the  Psychologj'^  of  Intemperance,  New  York,  1912. 

-These  frequency  tables  were  prepared  on  the  following  basis:  "From  the  records  obtained 
from  these  subjects,  including  in  all  100,000  reactions,  we  have  compiled  a  series  of  tables,  one 
for  each  stimulus  word,  showing  all  the  different  reactions  given  by  1,000  subjects  in  response 
to  that  stimulus  word,  and  the  frequency  wath  which  each  reaction  has  occurred."  (Kent  and 
Rosanoff,  Am.  Journ.  Insanity,  1910,  67,  pp.  37  and  317.) 
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number  of  person?'  who  had  given  re.spon««es  to  them  of  les.s  than  the 
ab()\e  .'^taiuhird  of  •>.().  Tliese  words  were  tlien  paired,  and  one  of  each 
pair  assigned  t<j  eitlier  sories.  which  are  called  st.*ries  D  and  D'  re^jx»c- 
tivel>'.  Tlie  order  of  the  words  was  kept  the  .same  a-s  in  the  original 
Kent-HosanofT  series,  so  the  two  Usts  were  finally  constituted  as  follows: 


KE.VT-KuH.vNorr  Wohds,  Seuieh  D. 


TabJe. 

Sickneiu. 

Man. 

Deep. 

Black. 

Mutton. 

Hand. 

Smooth. 

Chair. 

Sweet. 

Whistl.v 

Cold. 

Slow. 

River. 

White. 

Citizen. 

Foot. 


Spider. 

Carpet. 

Working. 

Sour. 

Trouble. 

Soldier. 

Hard. 

St«m. 

Dream. 

Yellow. 

Bread. 

Justice. 

Light. 

Memor>'. 

Hun^n^-. 

Priest. 

Ocean. 


Head. 

Rc'liKion. 

Bitter. 

Hammer. 

Thirsty. 

S<juare. 

L<jud. 

Thief. 

Bed. 

Hea\'5'. 

Bal.y. 

Sci.ssora. 

Quiet. 

Street. 

KinR. 

Blo.ssoni. 


KicvT-RosANoKK  WuBDH,  Sebikj*  D'. 


Dark. 

Rad. 

Blue. 

Music. 

Sleep. 

Stove. 

Soft. 

Anger. 

Long. 

EatinK. 

Giri. 

Whisky. 

Mountain. 

High. 

ChUd. 

Houjie. 

Earth. 

City. 

Comfort. 

f'abhage. 

Butt«-r. 

Short. 

Eagle. 

I>octor. 

Fruit. 

Stomach. 

Lion. 

Butterfly. 

Lamp. 

Joy. 

Common. 

Boy. 

Tobacco 

Woman. 

Health. 

Moon. 

Wi..h. 

Bihl.-. 

Green. 

Beautiful. 

Sheep. 

Salt. 

Window. 

Bath. 

Cheese. 

Rough. 

f'ottage. 

Afraid. 

Needle. 

Swift. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  constituted  the  fourth  series  of  each  experi- 
mental day.  The  figures  given  in  table  IG,  as  c,  represent  the  median 
of  the  different  figures  for  the  usualness  of  each  response,  as  calculated 
from  the  Kent-Ro.sanofT  tables.  The  higher  this  figure,  the  more  u.^ual 
are  the  .sul)ject's  respon.ses.  The  results  of  the.se  calculations  for  the 
4  days  are  shown  in  table  10. 


T.\BLE  16. — Index  of  community  "c"  of  50  Kmt-Rosanoff 


"-mally  and  undi 


Kind  of  experiment. 

Subject  Subject 

n.    1   III. 

Subject  |Subjecl  Subject  Subject 
IV.          VI.     1    Vll.    ]     IX. 

Aver- 

ni.- 

Normal  I .  List  D 

13.0 
5.7 
5.0 
2.0 

9.7 
3  5 
2  5 
2.3 

6.S 
2  7 

1 
11.0     1     1   0          0.8 

.«i  0    i    0  7    '    n  ."i 

7  1 
3  2 
4.S 
2  4 

.\lcohol  (iloKc  A)   D' 

.\lcohol  (dose  B)   D 

13.0         6  0          12 
7.0         2  0         0  5 

0  9 
OS 

1      Normal  H.   List  D' 

Other  experiments  had  made  it  apparent  that  practice  increa.<es  the 
individuality  of  the  response,  and  it  is  borne  out  in  these  figures.  It 
seems  certain,  also,  that  the  object  of  .splitting  the  .series,  namely,  to  get 
two  series  of  ecjual  tendency  in  respect  to  tiie  frequency  of  resj)onse, 
was  not  achieved,  at  least  for  this  group  of  .subjtH^ts.  Tiiere  is  an 
obvious  tendency  for  Serit\s  D'  to  show  more  unusual  responses  than 
Series  D  that  is  beyond  any  rea.sonable  expectation  from  practice.  In 
further  experiments  it  would  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  whole  Kent- 
RosanofT  series.  This  unfortunate  difTerence  in  the  series  materially 
interferes  with  interpreting  the  results  in  reference  to  alcohol.  Marked 
alcohol  effects  are  clearly  not  present.  The  figures  for  the  alcohol  days 
are  generally  between  or  on  either  side  of  those  for  the  normal  days. 
Diagrammatically  the  relationship  is  shown  in  figure  25,  the  general 
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2. 
(Dose  A) 


3. 

(Dose  B) 


A, 

(Normal) 


7.0 


6.5 


6.0 


5.5 


5.0 


4.5 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.5 


2.6 


tendency  falling  somewhat  (4.0  to  4.75)  on  the  side  of  the  less-frequent 
responses  on  the  alcohol  days. 

In  figure  25  the  average  usualness  of  response  in  the  two  series  D 
and  D'  is  plotted  for  the  four  experimental  days.  The  dotted  lines 
give  a  theoretical  construction  of  the  probable  effect  of  equahzing  the 
two  series.  The  dotted  line,  6.6  to  3.4,  ^ 
shows  the  probable  effect  of  practice.  (Normal) 
The  difference  between  the  middle 
points  of  the  two  solid  lines  shows  the 
probable  effect  of  alcohol. 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  in- 
equality of  the  two  series  for  these 
subjects,  there  were  indications  that 
the  whole  psychological  "set"  of  the 
responses  was  different  from  that  of 
the  Kent-Rosanoff  tables,  as  is  shown 
in  table  17. 

An  illustration  from  table  17  may 
serve  to  make  it  clearer  for  those  who 
are  not  famiUar  with  the  association 
experiment.  The  first  Line  of  the 
table  relates  to  the  use  of  the  stimulus 
word  ''table."  When  our  subjects 
heard  that  word,  in  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases  they  gave  the  associate  ''cloth." 
The  frequency  of  that  association  is 
consequently  50  per  cent.  The  same  associate  also  occurred  in  the 
Kent-Rosanoff  experiments,  but  its  frequency  was  only  about  one-tenth 
as  great  as  in  our  subjects,  namely,  5.7  per  cent. 

Table  17. — Characteristic  differences  between  our  subjects  and 
those  of  Kent-Rosanoff. 


D 

\ 

X  \ 

*\           \ 

*N 

~.\ 

D 

Av.  D-D' 

A\ 

\ 

\  \ 

D' 

^              * 

\ 

Av.  D-D 


Fig.  25. — Curves  of  the  usualness  of 
the  association. 


Stimulus  and 
associate. 

Value  i  n  the 

Kent-Rosanoff 

tables. 

Proportional 

value  wdth 

present  subjects. 

table-cloth 

deei>- sea 

p.  ct. 
5.7 
9.0 
1.8 

18.8 
7.0 
7.4 
1.4 
1.2 
0 

6.3 
3.5 
1.9 
8.2 
1.5 
0.6 
1.2 

p.  ct. 
50.0 
71.4 
42.9 
71.4 
42.9 
42.9 
50.0 
57.1 
28.6 
42.9 
42.9 
57.1 
71.4 
42.9 
42.9 
57.1 

slow— train 

spider-web 

stem— pi  pe 

stem-plant 

dream-sweet 

ocean-wave 

soft-pedal 

comfort-home 

fruit— tree 

wish— bone 

window-pane 

rough— sea 

red-hair 

eagle— eve 
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CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  VARIOUS  MEASUREMENTS. 

Owinti;  to  tlio  excoptioiial  opjKjrtuiiity,  certain  inoasuremeiits  of 
correlation  were  made,  tlioufjli  they  da  not  l)ear  direetly  on  the  alcohol 
questi(»n.  First,  with  reference  to  whether  tho>e  who  have  more  uj^ual 
re.spon.-^es  also  have  shorter  or  longer  reaction  times.  This  was  the 
only  ilefinite  rehitionshij)  observed,  the  IVarson  r's'  being  in  the  four 
experiments  respectively  —0.75,  —  O.oO.  —0.53,  and  —0.33.  That  is, 
the  person  who  gives  usual  responses  seems  also  likely  to  have  shorter 
reaetion-times,  as  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  does  not  follow 
so  pronouncedly  that  the  usual  reactions  of  a  certain  individual  are 
quicker  than  his  unusual  ones,  tlunigh  there  is  a  tendency  in  this 
direction.  There  appeared  no  .significant  correlation  l)etw(H'n  frecjuency 
and  pulse-change,  or  between  pulse-cliange  and  reaction-time.  Even 
when  extreme  cases  only  are  considered,  there  was  no  special  tendency 
for  the  longer  reaction-times  to  be  accompanied  by  larger  pulse-changes, 
as  table  18  .shows. 

In  table  18  we  attempt  to  indicate  the  correlation  of  the  pulse-change 
and  reaction-times,  by  comparing  tlie  average  latency  of  the  5  reactions 
that  had  the  largest  pulse-change  with  the  average  latency  of  the  5 
reactions  that  had  the  least  ]HiIse-change.  These  values,  together  with 
their  mean  variations,  are  entered  under  the  appropriate  legend  for  each 
subject.  A  comi)arison  of  the  average  reactions  is  entered  for  eiich 
subject  in  theextreme  right-hand  cohnnn  as  the  average  excess  of 
reaction-times  with  high  pulse-change  over  those  with  low  pulse-change. 
The  extreme  irregularity  of  these  re.sults  shows  an  absence  of  correlation 
between  pulse-change  and  reaction-time.  This  is  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  bothincrea.^ed  pulse-rateanti  longtime-reactions  have  been 
suggested  as  indicators  of  the  same  thing.  /.  e.,  an  emotional  comj>lex. 
(('oriat.-')  No  ct)rrelation  between  the  pulse-change  and  the  galvant)- 
meter  readings  taken  in  connection  with  the  so-called  p.^vcho-galvaiiic 
reflex  was  ob.'^erved. 

Tal)l<'  I'.l  gives  the  relationshijis  that  were  calculated  betwtH^n  the 
reaction-time  and  tlie  frecjuency  of  response,  betwtvn  pulse-changes 
and  frequency,  and  between  reaction-time  and  pulst^changes.  series  D'. 

'Pearson's  coefficient   of    corrohiiion.   r,   \vji.s  contj>ut<Hj   acconliuK   to   the   f:ui)iliar  formula: 

r—  in  which  the  x'a  are  the  scries  of  dc\  iutions  from  the  nie»lian  in  the  first  (troup  of  data 

and  the  i/'.s  are  the  deviations  from  the  median  in  the  80C»>nd  KT«up;  ot  is  the  stand.ard  dc\-i«Uoo 
of  the  first,  cr;  is  the  st.-And.ard  devintimi  of  tlie  s«>c<ind  nn>up;  and  n  is  the  numl>er  t>f  cajkw.  Zero 
resulting  fn>m  Mich  a  c»>mputati<>n  would  show  tliat  the  values  in  tlie  two  proups  have  no  rorrela- 
tion.  Plus  values  in  the  coefficient  of  corrcJation  show  that  the  v.alues  are  jiositively  correlated; 
».  «.,  increase  in  one  proup  is  more  or  less  regularly  acoomp.anie<l  b.\  increai«e  in  the  other  group. 
Minus  values  in  the  coefficient  show  that  the  v.ilues  .ire  neuatively  correlated,  i.  «..  that  an 
incrt-ase  in  the  one  is  accompanies!  by  a  decrease  in  the  other.  .\l>solute  jx^sitive  or  negative 
correlation  is  indicateil  liy  +1  and  —  1  respnTtively.  Our  results  indicate  that  in  our  ejtf>orimenl« 
there  w.as  considerable  negative  correlation  t>ftween  the  duration  of  the  reaction  and  the  "fre- 
quency" of  the  rcspons<.\  that  is,  the  longer  reaction-times  tended  to  correspond  niT>i  'hf  less 
common  associates. 

*Coriat.  Journ.  Ahnorm.-vl  Psychol.,  1W9.  4.  pp.  1  and  261. 
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Table  18. — Correlation 

-  between  pulse-change  and  reaction-time. 

Subject  and 
series. 

No.  of 
reactions 
in  series. 

High  pulse- 
changes 
(5  highest). 

Correspond- 
ing reaction- 
times. 

Low  pulse- 
changes 
(5  lowest) . 

Correspond- 
ing reaction- 
times. 

Average  excess 
reaction-times 
with  high  pulse- 
changes  over 
those  with  low 
pulse-changes. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

.           Mean 

^^«^-  varia- 

'^S^-     tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Aver- 
age. 

Mean 
varia- 
tion. 

Subject  11: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

50 
48 
24 
31 
16 

12.4 
12.0 
13.2 
13.6 
11.4 

3.4 
2.8 
3.0 
2.4 
3.6 

308 
486 
243 
155 
253 

32 
382 
75 
17 
83 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

228 
195 
225 
159 

282 

48 
17 
59 
34 
112 

80 

291 

18 

-  4 

-  29 

"io 

-  10 
25 

-  4 

46 

-  25 

■_"7 
-^91 

120 

56 
74 

9 
59 

1 

35 
57 
11 
62 
4 
33 

-  19 
207 

5 

-  24 
38 

Subject  III: 
A. 

B 



C 

D 

E 

F 

Subject  IV: 

A 

B 

C 

21 

50 
25 
42 

22 
27 

6.6 

10.8 

8.4 

14.4 

5.0 
7.0 

1.2 

2.6 
1.2 
4.4 

0.8 
2.0 

205 

178 
222 
198 

249 
214 

33 

18 
70 
17 

71 

28 

0.8 
0 

0.4 
0 

1.0 
1.4 

0.2 
0 

0.5 
0 

0.4 
0.8 

195 

188 
197 
202 

203 
239 

34 

57 
26 
16 

33 
33 

D 

E 

29 

9.6 

1.2 

215 

31 

0 

0 

222 

48 

F 

Subject  VI: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Subject  VII: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Subject  IX: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

15 

43 
47 
43 

42 
50 

38 

49 
50 
45 
26 
48 
45 

33 
46 
26 
35 
29 

12.0 

16.0 
14.0 
15.2 
13.6 

18.4 
15.2 

15.6 
14.2 
11.8 
10.4 
12.4 
11.0 

20.0 
19.0 
18.2 
21.0 
18.2 

2.8 

3.2 
1.2 
0.6 
2.0 

2.8 
1.0 

1.2 
0.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.2 
1.2 

2.6 
0.8 
1.4 
1.0 
2.2 

180 

292 
229 
253 

182 
224 
210 

219 
250 
253 
243 
189 
253 

334 
405 
275 
231 
265 

39 

68 
30 
11 
14 
39 
19 

33 
57 

27 
49 
16 
71 

67 
121 
32 
20 
23 

2.0 

4.8 
3.0 
3.4 
1.6 
1.4 
3.2 

2.0 
1.4 
1.6 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 

3.0 
2.6 
2.0 

4.8 
2.0 

0.8 

2.6 

0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
1.2 
0.6 

0.4 

1.2 

0.8 

0 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
2.2 
1.6 

271 

172 
173 
179 
173 
165 
209 

184 
193 
232 
181 
185 
220 

353 
198 
270 
255 
217 



26 

15 
25 

27 
14 
12 
44 

25 
28 
66 
8 
29 
27 

190 
13 
41 
36 
35 

i           1 

Table  19. — Measurements  of  relationships  calculated  from  Kent-Rosanoff  list  D'  for  normal 

experiment  II. 


Reaction-time  and 

Pulse-change  and 

Reaction-time  and 

frequency. 

frequency. 

pulse-change. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
cases. 

Preponderance 

Pearson's 

Preponderance  p^^.^^^,. 

Preponderance 

Pearson's 

of  +  signs 

of  -\-  signs 

of  -f-  signs 

,  over  median. 

over  median. 

over  median. 

p.  ct. 

'          p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 

II.... 

48 

46 

-0.09  1             56 

-0.11 

55 

+0.11 

III... 

50 

40 

-    .24 

56 

-    .03 

50 

-    .09 

IV.... 

44 

■             23 

-    .57 

61 

+    .27 

45 

-    .08 

VI.... 

48 

1             33 

-    .34 

50 

+    .06 

44 

+    .03 

VII... . 

50 

48 

+    .03 

50 

-    .14 

58 

+   .06 

IX.... 

23 

52 

1 

+    .28 

39 

+    .28 

70 

+   .16 
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The  present  doses  of  alcohol  have  therefore  procluee<l  in  the  associ- 
ative responses  only  \ery  few  and  small  coiLsistent  effects  that  are 
measurable  by  available  techniques. 

SPECIAL  EPISODES. 

Special  episodes  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  as  spon- 
taneous remarks  b}-  the  subject  ami  the  like,  were  noted  in  shorthand. 
Two  of  these  occurrences  are  worth  mentioning  here.  On  two  occa- 
sions Subject  II  dropped  a.sleep  between  as.sociation  words  and  liad  to 
be  aroused.     The  experimental  data  in  this  connection  were: 

Feb.  3.  1914.  S"*  30"  p.  ni.  sorifrs:  Feb.  17.  1914.  5>'  25'"  p.  m.  eerias: 

pattfni-.scissor8.  »cis.sor?j-cut. 

cliff-  (iiMlfop;    roused    after  I'U     to    3ii  quiet-  (aalcep). 

8ee(»nd8). 
level-rule  stre<-t   number. 

The  point  of  these  occurrences  is  that  a  subject  within  10  st^conds 
after  responchng  properly  in  an  exjieriment  involving  some  complexity 
of  mental  process  could  so  comi)letely  lo.se  consciousness  as  to  be  able 
to  make  no  response  at  all,  aiul  after  arou.sal  could  immediately  take 
up  the  process  at  apparently  the  same  level  as  before. 

The  experiment  on  March  6,  1914.  with  Subject  VII  showed  a  ver>' 
marked  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  speech-habit  associations  corre- 
sponding with  a  change  that  the  subject  described  in  his  mental  condi- 
tion. The  numbers  of  the  s])eech-habit  associations  in  the  succes-sive 
series  were  as  follows: 

Scries 4'' 10"  p.m.    4'' So"  p.  ni.     S""  05"  p.  ni.     S*"  30"  p.  ni.    G*"  00"  p.  m.    C*"  2t»"  p.  m. 

Speech-habit 
associations.  10  8  IG  22  18  b 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  speech-habit  a.^sociations  which  later  falls 
off.  At  the  end  of  the  o*"  05'"  p.m.  .<eries  the  ."Subject  complained  of 
sleepiness.  At  theend  of  the  5'' .SO'"  ]).m.  series  he  s:iys:  "I  notice  that  I 
am  using  compound  wortis  to-day ;  that  is.  the  word  comes  right  after  it. 
I  am  quite  tiretl.  My  deci.^i<^n  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance."  At 
the  end  of  the  (\^  'JO"'  p.m.  series,  when  the  si>eech-habit  reactions  have 
fallen  back  to  the  starting-point,  he  says:  "I  am  not  sleepy  now  as  I  was 
then ;  feel  more  comfortable.  The  a.ssociations  seem  tlifferent ;  for  ^mokr 
I  might  now  say  tobacco,  while  before  I  would  be  more  apt  to  say  stack." 

This  condition  of  normal  sleeiMiie.^'^  seems,  therefore,  relateil  in  the 
subject  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  associations  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  alcoliol  effects,  but  to  a  far  greater  amount.  .\n 
abnormally  great  number  of  speech-habit  reactions  was  also  noted  in 
this  subject  in  the  first  series  on  Febniar>-  27.  Here  the  subject  states 
that  he  "does  not  understand  the  wonls  clearly,  having  a  cold  which 
interferes  with  his  hearing."  Prolxibly  eve^^•  worker  with  the  experi- 
ment has  had  the  experience,  with  Wells,  that  indistinct  hearing  of  the 
stimulus  word  conduces  to  speech-habit  reaction. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  MEMORIZING. 

There  have  been  no  complete  systematic  investigations  of  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  memory.  Only  a  few  of  its  many  phases  have  been 
studied,  and  these  have  been  selected  apparently  at  random.  The 
relatively  inaccessible  work  of  Vogt^  seems  to  be  the  only  extensive  study 
of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  abiUty  to  learn  logical  material  in  metrical 
form.  The  pioneer  work  of  KraepeHn^  and  the  later  work  of  the 
KraepeUn  school  is  based  on  the  continuous  memorizing  of  series  of 
numbers.  But  since  number  memory  and  poetry  memory  are  special 
forms  with  their  own  peculiar  laws,  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  memorizing  process  is  still  very  incomplete.  Possibly 
this  is  because  all  the  classical  techniques  make  such  demands  on  the 
intelhgent  cooperation  of  the  subject  that  they  are  poorlj^  adapted  for 
alcohol  experiments.  Whatever  the  cause,  lack  of  investigation  of 
the  changes  in  memory  that  are  affected  by  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
neural  tissue.  This  deficiency  is  the  more  striking  because,  in  any 
psychological  view  of  normal  life,  memoiy  is  a  fundamental  psycho- 
physical process.  It  is  the  more  embarrassing  because  quantitative 
objective  techniques  for  measuring  changes  in  memory  are  so  rare. 

The  classical  method  that  seemed  to  us  likely  to  make  the  least 
demands  on  the  active  cooperation  of  the  subject  was  the  memoiy-span 
method  that  in  many  hands  has  proved  so  valuable  an  indication  of 
individual  differences.  But  we  found  in  prehminary  trials  that  when 
given  in  sufficient  number  to  yield  data  for  satisfactory  statistical 
treatment,  even  the  memory-span  experiments  seem  exacting,  tedious, 
and  often  repulsive  to  the  average  subject.  Besides  this,  they  seem  to 
be  subject  to  enormous  practice  effect,  as  well  as  an  indefinite  number 
of  unknown  subjective  and  objective  conditions  that,  in  view  of  the 
principles  of  this  research,  completely  disquahfied  them  for  our  use. 

The  memory-span  method,  like  most  of  the  many  recent  methods  for 
testing  the  memory  process,  has  been  developed  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
Ebbinghaus^  method  of  complete  memorization.  The  latter  is  yet  the 
standard  method,  but  it  is  enormously  time-consuming,  tedious,  and 
fatiguing.  It  is  impractical  for  untrained  subjects.  In  such  studies  as 
ours  some  short  cut  is  essential  if  memory  measurements  are  to  be 
included  at  all.     The  underlying  principles  of  the  short  cut  that  we 

*Vogt,  Norsk  Magazin  f.  Laegevideaskaben,  1910,  8,  p.  605. 

'Kraepelin,  Ueber  die  Beeinflussung  einfacher  psychischer  Vorgange  durch  einige  Arzneimittel, 
Jena,  1892. 

'Ebbiaghau3,  Ueber  das  Gedachtnis,  Leipsic,  1885. 
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finally  adopted  lollowed  as  far  as  ])<)ssiljl(>  the  orij^inal  complete  memo- 
rization method  of  Kbl)iiip;haus,  except  that  in  our  arrangement  memo- 
rization need  not  he  completed.  Khhinghaus  measured  the  total 
number  of  repetitions  that  it  took  to  enable  a  subject  to  learn  a  series 
of  nonsense  syllables,  tliat  is,  to  speak  the  words  of  the  series  without 
prompting.  We  sought  to  measure  the  value  of  each  repetition  by  its 
saving  in  the  reaction-time  of  successive  members  of  the  series  jls  they 
were  expensed  seriatim.  We  measured  the  reaction-time  of  each  word, 
instead  of  that  of  the  group  process.  An  analogous  short  cut  in  the 
psychology  of  reading  is  to  measure  the  reaction  to  individual  words 
instead  of  the  total  time  it  takes  to  reatl  a  page.  In  certain  respects  our 
method  resembles  the  .Miiller  and  Pilzccker's'  TrefTemethode,  but 
instead  of  "paired"  associates,  our  associates  were  continuous,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  reaction-time  in  successive  repetitions  of  the  series 
showed  the  increase  of  perseveration.  The  technique  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  Professor  G.  E.  Miiller's  lectures  on  memor>'  measure- 
ments, which  one  of  us  was  fortunate  enough  to  attenil  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  in  the  winter  of  1910-11.  We  would  hereby  exi)ress  our 
obligation  to  Professor  ^Miiller,  while  expressly  disclaiming  for  him  any 
faults  in  our  technique.  According  to  the  theory'  of  our  method,  any 
saving  of  time  between  the  reaction-time  in  responding  to  the  first 
exposure  of  a  series  of  words  and  the  reaction-time  in  responding  to  the 
second  exposure  must  be  due  to  the  influence  of  memory.  The  memory 
process  itself  would  be  complete  when  the  reaction-time  for  each 
member  of  the  series  is  zero  or  le.-^s;  that  is,  when  each  member  of  the 
word  series  could  be  pronouncetl  before  it  ajipeared.  as  in  the  complete 
iliemorization  of  I'^bbinghaus. 

This  method  seemed  to  satisfy  our  demand  for  a  practiced  process. 
To  be  sure,  wonls  are  not  commonly  read  during  a  gradual  exposure: 
certainly  not  during  the  kind  of  exposure  that  was  used  in  our  exj^eri- 
ments.  Put.  after  all,  something  not  so  very  dilTerent  appears  to  be 
involved  in  all  rapid  reading.  Only  a  part  of  the  words  of  a  page  are 
actually  fixated  by  the  reader.  Most  of  them  are  reatl  chiefly  or  i>artly 
in  iiidir(>ct  vision  wIhmt  the  visual  cues  to  the  identity  of  the  words  are 
few.  The  more  familiar  the  text  the  fewer  the  words  that  are  actually 
fixated,  and  the  more  signilicant  become  the  imperfectly  scx'n  cues  of 
extra-foveal  vision,  ami  the  more  important  are  the  central  or  memory 
factors  in  the  process.  Fundamentally,  tiien.  the  method  is  as  practiced 
and  natural  as  the  process  of  reading  itself. 

A  special  ilevice  to  procure  a  slow,  gradual  increase  in  the  visual 
exposure  of  the  words,  so  that  reaction  differences  might  be  exaggerated, 
was  to  expose  the  words  backwards  one  letter  at  a  time,  lliis  insured 
a  gradually  increasing  number  of  cues  to  the  identity  of  the  word,  until, 

'Miillor  .ind  Pilzecker,  ExperimontcUe  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Godachtnis,  Zeilsohr.  f.  Ps>-chol., 
Erjtiiajuagsband,  1,  1900. 
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as  the  first  letter  appeared,  the  visual  word  was  complete.  We  exposed 
the  words  backward  instead  of  forward  because  the  final  letter  of  a  word 
is  the  least  definite  cue  that  could  be  given.  Final  letters  are  much  less 
suggestive  than  initial  letters.  Moreover,  when  the  end  letter  is  shov/n 
first,  the  correct  pronunciation  can  not  begin  unless  the  whole  word 
is  revived  in  consciousness.  If  the  initial  letters  were  shown  first, 
articulation  might  start  correctly  before  the  word  was  fully  known. 

In  spite  of  its  theoretical  plausibihty,  its  relatively  small  demands 
on  the  active  cooperation  of  the  subject,  and  the  probability  that  it 
corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  a  common  practice  of  extra-labora- 
tory life,  our  method  for  obtaining  quantitative  expression  of  changes 
in  retentiveness  is  the  one  of  our  techniques  which  developed  most 
serious  defects  in  use.  We  incline  to  beheve,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  technique  is  vahd  and  useful,  and  that  only  the  form  in 
which  we  used  it  is  faulty.  Its  defects  are  not  pecuhar  to  our  technique. 
They  are  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  really  homogeneous  material 
for  memorizing.  This  constitutes  a  universal  source  of  difficulty  in  all 
quantitative  investigation  of  the  memory  process.  Vogt^  remarks  it 
in  his  poetic  material.  Differences  in  the  associability  of  material 
exists  even  in  the  Mtiller-Schumann^  development  of  Ebbinghaus  non- 
sense syllables.  Only  the  elaborate  scheme  of  MuUer  and  Pilzecker'^ 
for  presenting  the  material  in  every  possible  order  completely  obviates 
this  source  of  error.  In  the  effort  to  equalize  the  associabihty  of  the 
memory  material,  Ebbinghaus,^  and,  following  him,  most  of  the  Ger- 
man investigators  emphasize  the  value  of  nonsense  syllables.  In  his 
excellent  review  of  the  various  memory  techniques,  Pohlmann"  regards 
nonsense  syllables  as  the  best  experimental  material.  In  English, 
however,  nonsense  syllables  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  are  in 
German.  As  Miss  Gamble^  has  pointed  out,  special  rules  are  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  Enghsh  nonsense  syllables,  while  ''no  de\'ices 
seem  to  make  the  reading  and  speUing  of  EngUsh  nonsense  syllables  a 
simple  matter  for  all  American  college  students."  Our  vowel  signs 
are  relatively  few  and  superlatively  ambiguous  without  arbitrary  rules. 
There  are  very  few  nonsense  syllables  of  three  letters  that  may  not  be 
pronounced  so  as  to  resemble  or  to  recall  a  significant  word  in  some 
language  that  the  subject  may  know.  Differences  in  pronunciation  in 
successive  repetitions  may  completely  change  the  series.  There  is  no 
way  by  which  the  spelhng  can  be  guaranteed  to  give  the  same  series  of 
words  to  two  different  subjects  except  by  the  adoption  of  artificial  rules. 

*Vogt,  Norsk  Magazin  f.  Laegevidenskaben,  1910,  8,  p.  605. 

'Miiller  and  Schumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol.,  1S94,  6. 

^Miiller  and  Pilzecker,  Experimentelle  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Gedivchtnis,  Zeitschi*.  f.  Psychol., 
Erganzungsband,  1,  1900. 

^Ebbinghaus,  Ueber  das  Gedachtnis,  Leipsic,  1885. 

'Pohlmann,  Experimentelle  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Gedachtnis,  Berlin,  1906. 

•Gamble,  Wellesley  College  Studies  in  Psychology,  No.  1.  Psychological  Monograph  No.  43, 
1909;  esp.  pp.  18-23. 
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BolifviiiK  tluit,  ill  KnglLsli  at  lea.st,  real  words  represent  the  k-;i.-t 
iiuli\iilual  difTerenees  in  apprehension,  we  abandoned  the  noiLsense 
syllables  f<jr  real  English  words.  In  some  resi>ects  at  least  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  not  to  coniplieate  the  word  series  in  nienior>'  tests  by 
a  superjjosed  letter  series.  In  the  ca.se  of  words,  we  niay  assume  that 
the  associati(jn  between  their  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  Is  familiar 
antl  fixed.  Drawinj;  from  an  e(|u:illy  well  a-ssociated  and  (Hjually 
revivable  mass  of  possible  nuiterial.  the  process  of  memorizing  words 
is  not  complicated  by  the  necessity  for  memorizing  the  coitstitution 
of  the  members  of  the  series.  It  is  concerned  solely  with  their  serial 
connection, 

APPARATUS  AND  TECHNIQUE. 

Normal  series  of  12  four-letter  words  were  printed  on  strips  of  white 
paper,  52  cm.  in  length,  so  that  each  W(jrd  occui)ied  the  same  proportion 
of  a  4  cm.  space.  Such  a  .'^hp  encircled  the  50  cm,  Blix-Sandstrom 
kymograph  tlrum,  leaving  2  cm.  spare  space  to  indicate  the  beginning 
of  the  series,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  paper  clip  that  held  the 
strip  of  words  to  the  drum.  A  circular  screen,  with  a  slit  large  enough 
to  expose  two  letters  at  a  time,  covered  the  dnim  and  consequently  the 
series  of  words,  except  as  each  word  was  exposed  letter  by  letter  when 
the  drum  revolved.  The  screen  and  electrical  connections  are  shown 
diagrammatically  in  figure  20. 


Fio.  26. — DiaRrani  of  the  connections  for  nienior>-  experiment. 

As  each  word  was  perceived  the  subject  spoke  it  into  the  voice  key 
(for  description  of  this  key.  see  Chapter  III,  p.  07K  and  so  broke  the 
circuit  of  an  electric  marker  tliat  wrote  the  record  of  the  reaction  on 
the  same  cyUnder  which  carried  the  words.  Since  both  stimulus  and 
reaction  recortls  were  on  the  same  evenly  rotating  tlrum.  the  correlation 
of  the  two  was  permanent  and  mechanically  accurate.  .\ny  advance 
of  the  reaction  record  along  its  base-hne  on  the  second  revolution  of 
the  drum  showed  the  efTect  of  memory-  and  was  taken  as  its  measure. 
Since  the  cyhnder  moved  at  a  rate  of  10  mm,  per  second,  the  change 
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could  be  read  directly  in  terms  of  0.01".  These  values  are  entered 
directly  as  a  measure  of  the  memory  process  in  table  20,  under  the 
column  "Saving." 

The  device  for  the  gradual  exposure  of  the  words  and  concurrent 
registration  of  the  reactions  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  difficulty 
lay  in  assuming  that  any  two  of  our  series  of  words  were  quantitatively 
comparable  series  of  stimuli.  They  were  not  equal,  in  spite  of  our  precau- 
tion to  make  them  so.  The  series  were  made  by  chance,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  recommended  by  Miiller  and  Schumann.^  We  first 
made  a  dictionary  of  4-letter  words — nouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions. 
Then  we  drew  separate  letters  from  two  alphabets  at  random.  The 
drawing  from  the  first  alphabet  indicated  the  initial  letter;  from  the 
second,  the  end  letter  of  the  word  to  be  selected.  In  case  there  was  no 
such  word  we  drew  again.  If  two  successive  words  made  sense,  or 
seemed  to  suggest  one  another,  one  of  them  was  either  discarded  com- 
pletely or  relegated  to  a  different  part  of  the  series.  This  method  of 
selecting  words  has  certain  technical  advantages,  and  is  about  as  much 
a  matter  of  chance  as  it  is  possible  to  devise.  But  the  various  series 
proved  to  be  of  quite  unequal  difficulty  for  some  of  the  subjects,  and, 
what  is  more  significant,  each  series  proved  to  be  of  unequal  difficulty 
for  different  subjects.  Some  subjects  discovered  connections  in  the 
most  unpromising  material.  One  subject  (Subject  VII)  regularly 
fitted  the  words  into  a  ''story"  as  they  came,  and  so  completely  learned 
all  but  one  of  the  word  series  in  three  exposures  or  less.  In  order  to 
find  measurable  differences  in  his  performances,  the  quantities  which 
are  entered  under  ''Saving "  in  his  case  are  based  on  the  savings  effected 
by  the  first  repetition  of  the  series.  His  performance  was  unique,  but  it 
shows  one  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  uniform  material  for  all  subjects. 

Our  18  series  of  12  words  each  were  divided  into  3  groups  of  6  series 
each.  A  group  of  6  furnished  one  series  for  each  of  the  6  regular  periods 
of  an  experimental  session.  Different  groups  were  given  on  successive 
days.  This  was  the  main  defect  of  our  method.  Neither  the  different 
series  on  the  same  day  nor  the  different  groups  on  succeeding  days  are 
comparable.  Later  trials  show  that  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
effect  of  a  drug  we  would  have  done  better  to  use  only  one  group  for  all 
days  afike.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  normal  days  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  experiments  on  a  given  subject  would  furnish  a 
sufficient  base-line  to  show  the  gradual  development  of  residual  memory. 
For  a  single  repetition  of  72  words  once  a  week,  this  residual  memory  of 
two  repetitions  would  probably  be  slight.  Owing  to  the  differences 
between  series  the  differences  between  the  first  and  succeeding  series 
on  the  same  day,  on  which  our  statistical  elaboration  of  the  results  of 
the  other  tests  is  based,  are  entirely  meaningless  in  the  memory  series. 

'Muller  and  Schumann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol.,  1894,  6. 
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We  have  been  forti-cl,  tlierefore,  if  the  results  are  to  be  used  at  all,  to 
base  our  statistical  exj)ressioii  of  tlie  elTects  of  alcolnjl  on  the  average 
savings  on  tin*  ditlerent  days. 
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Table  20. — Memory  nieamremcnU. 

fValuert  Riven  in  thousandths  ' ' 


Normal 

•Mcohol       Normal 

Normal       Aicubul    ,   Normal 

Subject. 

I.        1 

(done  A).  ,        II. 

Subject. 

I.         ^(dosoA).  1        II. 

=  1    1  ' 

"2.3!  i  ii'  i 

o  S'    •>      ox     ■> 

ox 

.S      '•Si    .S     '  •-  t 
>      ex,     >      ex 

• 
> 

^* 

^S£ 

a1     i?  i'    ^     -Si 

Normal  sub- 

Normal sub- 

ject*: 

1 

ject* — Con. 

11... 

1 

1.091      8  }1,08T   13  J1.362J 

IX.  ... 

1 

890!   7  i>/.oa> 

14 

1.290 

2 

945 

9 

929    14     1.130 

2 

1.120     8  I     535 

15 

659 

3       859 

10 

850    15        801 

3 

1.020     9        h77 

16 

812 

4       610|  11 

517    IG     1.042 

4 

820   10    1.0O4 

17 

787 

5  1     590,  12     1.155    17       99l| 

5 

930    11        925 

Av. 

887 

Av.l    799 

7     1,24.1  Av.   1,065 

Av. 

956  Av.      83S 

Av. 

939 

1 

f.       VI.... 

1 

841 

7 

(})    ;  13     1.045 

1     1      «5«f] 
2       385 

2 

655 

8 

295;  14  1     773 

3    1.183 

1     4  1     832 
Av.      800 

3 

610 

9 

829    15  i     775 

4       inn 

10 

915'   16        765 

5 

M  II) 

11 

1.U33AV. '     839 

'        ■, 

6 

9.i(i,   12 

1.272 

13  ';,/a5 

Av. 

684  Av. 

869. 

14     1.295 

1 
2 

904 

15       955 
'  16       914 

- 

3 

4 

5 

Av. 

1,045 
692 
730 
84a 

X... 

7 
8 

1  17       865 
'av.   1.007 

990   13   ^l.6»5 
855    14     1.431 

13 

1.145 

9  ;  1.150    15        SIO 

14 

10  \     932    Hi        88^ 

15 

8711 

11   j  1,015    17     1.154 

IG 

12 

03s  .\v.    1.071 

.\v. 

855 

Av. 

980 

vu... 

1 

1.074 

7 

^1.7^0   13 

1.779 

Ps>rh<>nalhio 

HUbjtH-t."*: 

1 

t 

•J 

1.880 

S 

1.910   14  'l.r,12t 

XI      . 

8 

285'  13     hr:s 

17 

610 

3 

l,4fiO 

9 

G90   15  '     22;i 

9 

69S   14        284 

IS 

472 

4 

1.800;   10 

l.mOAv.   1,205 

10 

52J>  15       75& 

Av. 

546 

5 

1.580   11 

850 

Av. 

504.   10  1     510 

Av. 

1.659  12 

l.OOo 

Av  '    517 

Av. 

1.110 

^ 

\   11" 

XII      .. 

7 

781 

13 

^IJtTl 

4 

587 

t 

8 

1.017 

14 

869 

5 

594 

1  f 

1.1 1'.' 
1.268 

0 

9.VS  15 

1.065 

6 

520 

Av 

10 

m\    IG        777 

Av 

567 

Av. 

862;  17       711 

VIII 

1 

'.'111 

i 

'.T.s,-,- 

;.\v.     85S 

■> 

iH)0 

\    s 

821 

\ 

3 

1.050|     9 

1.040l  10 

1.371 

4 

1,(V1', 

Av. 

1.005 

'  11 

1  12 

1  .IC.i.'i 
5.S(. 

'.Vv. 

974 

1        i          11 

'Vahuvi  for  first  inmrnl.*  \Tt»ro  (>l)tainoci  before  the  alcohol  was  niven  and  are  therefore   not 
iticludixl  in  the  averages. 
'Disturbed. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

The  subject  sat  before  a  horizontally  placed  Blix-Sandstrom  kymo- 
graph, in  line  with  its  axis  of  rotation  in  position  I  (fig.  1);  through  a 
slit  14  mm.  wide  in  the  cylindrical  screen,  which  was  concentric  with 
the  kymograph  drum,  a  series  of  4-letter  words  was  exposed  backwards, 
i.  e.,  in  such  a  way  that  the  last  letter  of  each  word  appeared  in  the  slit 
of  the  screen  first  and  the  first  letter  appeared  last.  A  series  consisted 
of  12  words.  Each  series  was  repeated  3  times.  During  the  first 
reading  of  the  series  each  word  must  have  been  completely  exposed 
before  the  first  letter  was  known  and  before  the  word  was  spoken.  In 
the  two  succeeding  readings,  residua  of  the  first  series  effected  a  certain 
saving  in  reaction-time.     The  word  might  then  be  spoken  while  one  or 


Table  21.- 
[Average  values 

-Effect  of  alcohol  on  memory. 
given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 

Subject. 

Average  saving. 

Effect  of 

alcohol^ 

(alcohol  — 

normal). 

Percentile 
effect.2 

Normal. 

Alcohol. 

Normal  subjects: 

II    

<r 

932 
761 
1,382 
1,005 
921 
980 

a 

939 

856 

1,189 
974 
881 

1.071 

a 
+     7 
+  95 
-193 

-  31 

-  40 
+  91 

-  12 

-  7 
+  141 
+  67 

p.  ct. 
+  0.6 
+  8.7 
-13.1 

-  4.1 

-  3.9 
+  7.0 

-  0.8 

-  1.3 
+  16.0 
+  7.3 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

Average 

Psychopathic  subjects: 
XI 

524 
714 

517 
855 

XII 

Average 

'Effect  on  the  average  saving  equals  alcohol  average  minus  normal 
average. 

^Percentile  effect  equals  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  average  saving 
divided  by  the  average  sa\'ing  of  the  corresponding  normals  of  the  day. 

more  of  the  letters  were  still  hidden.  In  a  perfect  score  each  word  was 
spoken  before  any  letter  appeared  on  the  second  or  third  exposure. 
Perfect  scores  often  occurred  for  the  first  word  of  a  series.  Only  one 
subject  regularly  achieved  perfect  scores  for  practically  all  the  series 
in  three  exposures.  The  saving  in  reaction-time  between  the  first  and 
the  two  succeeding  exposures  is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  memorizing  process. 

With  the  drum  revolving  at  the  rate  of  10  mm.  per  second  and  the 
words  4  cm.  apart,  the  time-interval  from  the  beginning  of  one  word  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  was  4".  The  duration  of  the  whole  series  was 
48"  for  the  words,  plus  2"  for  the  spare  space  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
The  whole  memory  experiment  of  three  repetitions  thus  lasted  about 
3  minutes.  The  relative  shortness  of  the  experiment  is  of  double 
advantage;  it  not  only  conserves  time  during  the  experimental  period, 
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l)ut  it  saves  the  subject  from  the  tedium  and  eimui  of  the  classical 
methods. 

Relatively  slif^ht  disturbances  of  attention  during  the  series  show 
immediately  and  directly  in  the  record  by  a  lengthening  uf  the  corre- 
si)onding  reaction-time  beyond  that  (jf  the  j>revious  exposure.  Such 
disturbances  are  universal  after  a  false  reaction  has  been  made.  They 
are  diflicult  to  score  simply,  but  should  doubtless  be  considered  in  some 
way  in  the  results.  False  reactions  must  be  marked  on  the  record  by 
the  experimenter.  Their  time  was  excluded  in  comi)uting  the  total 
saving,  but  a  record  of  them  was  kept  for  comparison  with  future 
experiments. 

SUMMARY  OF  Tl  IE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  ME.MORY. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  memory  are 
sunnnarized  in  table  20.  While  different  subjects  vary  widely  in  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  memory  process  as  measured  by  our  technique, 
the  total  results  show  no  predominant  tendency  of  alcohol  on  the  main 
group  of  subjects.  As  far  as  our  measurements  go,  rote  memor>'  (^pri- 
mary retention)  is  neither  better  nor  worse  after  small  doses  of  alcohol. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  pronounced  improvement  of 
memory  after  alcohol  was  found  with  Subject  \'I.  who  frequently  dif- 
fered notably  from  the  group  in  other  experiments.  Under  ordinar>' 
circumstances,  he  was  the  most  easily  confused  of  the  group.  He  was 
particularly  liable  to  become  disturbed  and  to  get  '"rattled,"  as  he  put 
it.  The  most  pronounced  decrease  of  capacity  after  alcohol  wivs  shown 
by  Subject  \  II,  who  dei)ended  least  on  simple  perseveration  and  most 
on  quickness  in  forming  artificial  associations  to  memorize  the  series. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  depression  of  the  capacity  for  making 
new  associations  that  decreased  the  effectiveness  of  Subject  \'II  may 
have  relieved  Subject  \  I  from  intercurrent  mental  disturbances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  SENSORY  THRESHOLD  FOR  FARADIC 
STIMULATION  (MARTIN  MEASUREMENTS). 

In  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology 
between  the  years  1908  and  1911,  Professor  E.  G.  Martin/  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  developed  a  method  for  measuring  induction 
shocks.  Starting  with  a  properlj^  cahbrated  inductorium  of  standard 
construction,  it  is  now  possible  to  include  in  a  single  equation  all  the 
various  physical  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  production  of  an 
induction  shock  of  threshold  intensity.  The  absolute  threshold  of  a 
tissue  may  be  expressed  in  units  which  are  directly  comparable  wherever 
properly  calibrated  instruments  are  used.  To  these  units  Professor 
Martin  has  given  the  name  /3  units.  Their  use  involves  more  experi- 
mental data  and  considerably  more  mathematical  elaboration  of  the 
data  than  has  previously  been  customary  in  measurements  of  thi'eshold 
for  Faradic  stimulation.  The  experimental  procedure,  however,  is 
simple  and  the  mathematical  work  with  Wilbur's^  simplification  of  the 
Martin  equation  is  now  neither  difficult  nor  extravagantly  time-con- 
suming. For  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the  various  formulae,  we 
must  refer  to  Professor  Martin's  papers,  especially  to  his  book,  ''The 
Measurement  of  Induction  Shocks." 

We  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  advantages  to  experimental  psy- 
chology of  a  sensory  threshold  technique  in  which  the  stimuh  can  be 
expressed  in  absolute  units  of  electrical  energy.  The  high  standards  of 
instrumental  accuracy,  the  ease  of  manipulation,  and  general  avail- 
ability of  electrical  stimuh,  the  simplicity  of  the  skin  receptors,  and 
their  freedom  from  compUcated  adjustments  seem  to  make  the  thresh- 
old for  Faradic  stimulation  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  sensory- 
threshold  measurements  at  our  disposal.  The  recent  criticisms  of 
inductorium  calibration  by  Erlanger  and  Garrey^  do  not  affect  the 
fundamental  value  of  the  method  (Martin^).  Like  aU  threshold  meas- 
urements, however,  in  which  one  must  depend  on  the  verbal  reports  of 
the  subject,  the  Martin  threshold  probably  depends  for  highest  accu- 
racy on  the  subject's  training  in  observation.  There  is  at  present  no 
means  for  analyzing  the  sensory  process,  to  determine  in  how  far 
apparent  variations  in  the  threshold  of  any  particular  subject  depend 
on  changes  in  central  conditions  of  perception,  on  interest,  attention, 
alertness,  etc.     Our  experience  suggests  that  some  indicator  for  the 

^Martin,     a.  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1908,  22,  p.  116. 

b.  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1909,  24,  p.  269. 

c.  The  Measurement  of  Induction  Shocks,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1912. 
^Martin,  Bigelow,  and  Wilbur,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1914,  33,  p.  416. 
^Erlanger  and  Garrey,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1914,  35,  p.  377. 

^Martin,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1914-15,  36,  p.  223. 
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^railc  of  attention  i>^  of  vital  linportanoe  to  satisfactory  measuremente 
of  tlic  liuiiian  thrcsliold  !»>•  tlic  .Martin  method  in  untrained  suljjeets. 

iJi  searcely  secondary  ini|)(jrtance  seems  to  be  tiie  precise  technique 
bv  wliich  tlie  o])erator  satislies  liis  scientific  conscience  that  any  given 
position  of  the  secondary  coil  of  tlie  in(kictoriiim  corresponds  to  the 
probable  true  threshold  of  the  subject.  As  Grabtield  and  Martin'  state, 
"The  threshold  position  found  by  moving  the  coil  in,  is  oft^n  several 
millimetei-s  away  from  the  thresholtl  position  nuning  it  out."  To 
make  tlieir  experimental  conditions  unif(jrm,  Clrabfield  and  Martin  dij>- 
carded  the  threshctid  readings  which  were  found  when  the  coil  was 
moving  out'  (p.  10)4).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  this  very 
discrepancy  may  serve  a.s  an  indicator  of  the  grade  of  attention,  since 
variations  of  attention  seem  to  produce  it,  and  there  seeuLs  to  be  no 
other  ground  for  its  existence.  In  our  experience  we  have  always  found 
successive  threshold  jiositions,  even  in  tlie  .same  direction,  to  vary  more 
or  less.  Our  earliest  measurements  were  based  on  the  standard  p.<ycho- 
phy.sical  method  of  averaging  the  thresholil  values  found  by  increasing 
and  decreasing  the  stinuihis  respectively.  It  is  commonly  a.s.sumed  in 
psycho-physics  that  the  true  threshokl  lies  between  the  apparent  thresh- 
old, which  is  found  when  a  suluhresiiold  stimulus  is  increased,  and 
that  found  by  decreasing  a  suprathreshoUl  stimulus.  The  diflicully 
with  this  procedure  in  the  i)resent  instance  is  probably  due  to  a  fatigue 
of  attention.  A  somewhat  later  procedure  was  to  take  the  highest 
value  that  was  found  three  times  out  of  five.  This  obviously  produceti 
fatigue  effects,  .since  the  first  values  were  regularly  higher  than  the 
later  ones.  All  values  rejiorted  in  this  paper  under  ilates  subsetjuent 
to  Januarj'  1,  1914,  were  found  by  averaging  the  first  thret^  ingoing 
threshokl  positions  of  the  coil.  Professor  Martin  kindly  infornunl  us 
that  his  present  jirocedure  is  to  repeat  the  ingoing  movements  of  the  coil 
until  two  thresholds  agree.  \\  hile  this  seems  statistically  somewhat 
arbitrary,  his  results  are  much  more  regular  than  ours. 

Our  variation  of  procedure  should  alTect  materially  only  the  level  of 
measurements  on  different  days.  DitTerences  betwtn^n  the  successive 
series  on  one  day  should  still  be  comparable  with  the  differences  between 
succes.sive  series  on  another  day,  even  though  the  actual  values  are 
somewhat  higher  or  lower  on  the  different  days.  Since  our  whole 
statistical  tnvitment  is  liased  on  the.se  serial  difTerences  rather  than  on 
average^  levels,  our  variations  in  procedure,  as  n^gret table  as  it  was  un- 
avoiilable  in  the  present  stage  of  experience  with  the  Martin  tlire>hold, 
are  not  vital  to  our  main  problem. 

A  further  dilliculty  connected  with  the  use  of  the  sen.stir>-  threshold 
for  electrical  stimulation  is  the  nature  of  the  sensiition  whose  threshold 
is  measm-ed.  Probably  it  may  safely  be  siiid  that  threshold  induction 
shocks  are  never  felt  as  simple  touch  or  pressure  sen.sjitions.  Martin. 
Porter,  and  Nice"-  report  an  apjiarent  difference  in  the  sensations,  and 

'Grahficld  and  M.irtin,  Am.  Journ.  Phy.siol.,  1912-1.3.  31,  p.  300. 
*Martin.  Porter  and  Nice.  Psychol.  Re\-iew,  1913.  20,  p.  194. 
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a  probable  difference  in  the  receptors,  when  wire  or  needle  electrodes  are 
used  instead  of  fluid  electrodes.  In  the  former  case,  the  sensory  effect 
was  sharply  localized  and  the  receptors  were  probably  superficial.  In 
the  latter  case  the  effect  was  more  diffuse  and  the  receptors  were 
probably  those  for  deep  sensibility.  For  one  of  their  subjects,  who  had 
a  slight  abrasion  of  one  finger,  each  shock  produced  a  distinct  throb  of 
pain  when  that  finger  was  used. 

Our  own  experience  corresponds  with  this  report.  A  cut  or  scratch 
always  occasioned  a  sharply  localized,  superficial  pricking  sensation. 
The  ordinary  deep  sensibility  quality  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  a 
shght,  involuntary  muscle-twitch.  The  apparent  location  of  this  sen- 
sation, as  reported  by  our  subjects,  was  not  necessarily  at  the  point  of 
application  of  the  electrodes,  but  usually  at  some  more  or  less  remote 
point,  often  just  above  or  between  the  fingers.  Changes  in  the  apparent 
position  of  the  sensation  occasioned  some  disturbance.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  sensation  quality  of  threshold  electrical  stimulation  differs  from 
that  of  more  intense  electrical  stimulation.  It  was  noticed  that  even 
threshold  stimulation  seemed  to  produce  a  different  sense  quality  at 
different  times.  It  seemed  sharper  and  quicker  at  some  times,  duller 
and  slower  at  others. 

A  further  difficulty  that  we  encountered  is  the  variability  in  the 
degree  of  assurance  that  the  sensation  is  present,  which  was  demanded 
by  different  subjects,  and  by  the  same  subjects  at  different  times.  It 
was  not  infrequent  for  a  subject  to  say,  ''I  really  felt  it  before  I  pressed 
the  signal  key,  but  I  was  not  sure."  There  are  objective  evidences  of 
this  difference.  Dr.  Wells  kindly  served  as  subject  for  two  days' 
Martin-threshold  experiments,  one  with  alcohol  and  one  without.  His 
introspective  notes  show  that  he  was  aware  of  his  being  more  easily  satis- 
fied of  the  presence  of  the  sensations  on  the  alcohol  day.  This  is  proved 
to  be  correct  by  his  records.  They  show  that  whereas  without  alcohol, 
that  is,  on  the  normal  day,  he  never  once  reported  a  sensation  when 
there  was  no  stimulus;  on  the  alcohol  days  such  errors  were  very 
numerous.  Especially  in  experiments  on  the  effect  of  drugs,  we  believe 
that  such  differences  of  critical  reliability  should  be  taken  into  account. 
They  may  be  really  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  drug 
action  than  the  apparent  changes  in  the  threshold  level.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  realization  of  the  possible  importance  of  this  secondary 
phenomenon  came  too  late  to  enable  us  to  collect  sj^stematic  data.  We 
have  occasional  notes,  however,  to  indicate  that  other  subjects  showed 
a  similar  tendency,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  larger  dose  of 
alcohol.  This  experience  leads  us  to  a  good  working  hypothesis  as  to 
the  probable  nature  of  the  new  factor  that  the  results  indicate  must 
have  influenced  the  threshold  under  the  larger  dose  of  alcohol.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  receptors  of  a  finger  immersed  in  a  liquid  are 
never  entirely  unexcited.  Temperature  and  pressure  sensations  are 
present  at  first.     Even  after  adaptation  or  fatigue  makes  them  indis- 
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tinct,  they  may  on  occasion  flash  out  intermittently.  Furthermore,  the 
throb  of  the  pulse  and  slight  muscle-twitches  often  api>ear  to  concen- 
trateti  attention.  (Ieis.sler'  found  pulse  sensations  to  interfere  with 
minima!-w<'ight  sensations,  'riicrc  may  tlius  be  s<jme  purely  physio- 
logical grounds  for  the  errors  which  occur  under  higher  doses  of  alcohol, 
especially  when,  as  our  observations  in  Chapter  \'III  show,  thii»  is 
accompanied  by  an  accelerated  pulse. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  a  thoroughgoing  psychological  exploita- 
tion of  the  Martin-threshold  measurements  will  probably  take  into 
account  fatigal)ility,  differences  between  the  threshold  to  increasing 
stinudi  and  the  threshold  to  decreasing  stimuli,  the  number  and  di.s- 
tribution  of  errors,  as  well  as  actual  changes  in  the  apparent  threshold 
level.  Unless  changes  in  the  skin-resistance  are  considerable,  we 
believe  it  will  be  more  profitable  psychologically  t<j  neglect  the  abstjlute 
/3  value,  after  it  is  once  determined  for  a  given  subject  and  day,  and  to 
concentrate  attention  on  a  statistical  treatment  of  the  simplest  thresh- 
old measurements  at  skin  resistance  (Martin  Z  units).  /3  values  and  Z 
values  are  commonly  j)arallel  in  any  event.  Concentration  on  Z  meas- 
urements will  consequently  not  impair  the  relative  significance  of  the 
results,  while  it  may  give  important  indications  of  varying  subjective 
conditions. 

APPARATUS  AND  TECHNIQUE. 

The  general  arraugeuKMit  of  apparatus  for  the  sensor\'  threshold  to 
Faradic  stinuilatiou  (Martin  measurements)  is  seen  in  figure  14, 
page  Do.  Inductorium,  mil-ammeter,  and  resistance  boxes  are  seen  to 
occupy  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  main  apparatus  table. 
KI  indicates  the  Kronecker  inductt)rium.  which  was  calibrated  for 
the  Nutrition  Laboratory  by  Professor  Martin.  The  Martin  key  for 
breaking  the  primary  circuit  under  a  column  of  mercury  is  not  shown 
in  the  diagram.  In  our  early  experiments,  it  was  operateti  by  an 
assistant  in  an  adjoining  room.  In  all  the  data  which  are  reported  in 
this  paper  subsefjuent  to  February  1,  an  electrically  operated  key  of 
similar  construction  was  used.  A  simple  contact  device  held  in  the 
operator's  hand  cau.^ed  the  key  to  make  anil  break  the  i^rimary  circuit 
of  the  coil.  .1  indicates  the  mil-anuneter.  It  was  continuously  in  the 
primary  circuit,  and  served  to  indicate  not  only  any  accidental  change 
in  the  amount  of  primary  current,  but  also  the  exact  moment  of  each 
stimulation.  R'^  is  a  non-inductively  wound  resist anct^box.  ranging 
from  10, 000  to  100.000  ohms  resistance.  This  resi.stance  served  to 
introduce  a  known  resistance  of  20.000.  :>0.(M)0.  and  40.000  ohms 
respectively  into  the  secondary  circuit.  Hy  use  of  the  double  switch 
at  the  left,  this  same  box  also  served  as  a  standard  resistance  for  meas- 
uring the  skin-resistance  by  the  Kohlrausch  metlKnl.  The  alternating 
current  for  measuring  the  skin-resistance  wa^^  furnished  by  a  Port<?r 
inductorium  which  is  not   shown  in  the  diagram.     Connections  for 

'Geiaaler,  \m.  Jouru.  P:sychol.,  1907.  18.  p.  309. 
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measuring  the  skin-resistance  were  carried  to  the  galvanometer  table, 
whence  they  might  be  switched  to  the  string  galvanometer  for  optical 
measurements,  or  to  a  suitable  high-resistance  watch-case  telephone 
receiver  for  the  acoustic  method.  The  electrical  connections  for  the 
system  are  diagrammatically  represented  by  the  fine  lines  with  appro- 
priate legends. 

Position  of  the  subject. — Two  positions  were  occupied  by  the  subject 
for  sensory-threshold  measurements  by  the  Martin  method.  In  the 
earlier  measurements  and  in  the  12-hour  experiments,  the  subject 
reclined  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  position  I,  figure  1.  In  the  measure- 
ments which  form  the  bulk  of  the  experiments  here  reported,  that  is, 
in  all  measurements  which  were  made  on  Subjects  II  to  X  subsequent 
to  January  3,  1914,  the  subject  reclined  in  a  steamer-chair  on  the 
balcony  of  the  laboratory.  In  the  former  case,  threshold  measure- 
ments were  a  part  of  Group  I  of  the  experimental  series.  In  the  latter 
case,  threshold  measurements  alternated  with  association  experiments. 
In  every  respect  the  balcony  position  corresponded  more  closely  with 
the  conditions  that  are  recommended  by  Martin.  In  this  position  the 
subject  faced  a  blank  wall  and  responded  to  the  stimulation  by  signaling 
with  a  telegraph  key.  When  position  I  was  used  and  the  subject  sat 
in  the  same  room  with  the  apparatus,  the  inductorium  and  its  connec- 
tions were  hidden  from  view  by  other  apparatus.  In  this  case  the 
subject  indicated  a  perceptible  stimulation  by  saying  "now"  or  "yes." 
It  is  doubtless  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  have  the  subject 
in  the  same  room  with  the  apparatus,  even  when  the  utmost  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  his  hearing  the  key  or  seeing  the  movements 
of  the  secondary  coil.  If  the  threshold  work  alone  was  under  consid- 
eration the  ideal  condition  of  isolating  the  subject  could  be  rigidly 
enforced.  When  a  series  of  measurements  was  undertaken,  such  as 
ours  was,  such  isolation  becomes  more  difficult.  Periodic  movement 
of  the  subject  from  one  room  to  another  would  have  been  indefensible 
in  our  case.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  with  increasing 
definiteness  of  the  various  controls  in  this  type  of  experimentation 
isolation  of  the  subject  from  the  apparatus,  both  for  the  threshold 
measurements  and  for  other  psychological  experiments,  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Electrodes. — In  all  our  threshold  experiments  zinc  sulphate  non- 
polarizable  electrodes  were  used.  Amalgamated  zinc  electrodes  were 
immersed  in  concentrated  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  fingers  were  placed 
in  a  porous  porcelain  inner  vessel  in  which  there  was  a  physiological 
salt  solution.  Martin  reported  that  the  value  of  /3  was  not  changed  by 
changes  in  the  amount  of  the  finger  immersion.  Assuming  on  this 
ground  that  it  made  no  difference,  we  found  it  more  convenient  to  have 
only  the  first  joint  of  the  finger  immersed. 

Primhry  current. — For  sensory  threshold  experiments  we  universally 
used  a  primary  current  of  0.5  ampere  taken  from  two  accumulators  of 
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large  capacity.  The  amoimt  of  the  current  wa.s  re^hited  by  two  slide 
resLstaiices.  of  which  the  fine  ailjustiiiont  (jiily  is  represente<l  in  figure  14 
as  a  shde-wire  resistance  at  the  front  (jf  tlie  table. 

Ajiplicdliofi  of  the  rUctrudcs.-  -The  lingers  to  which  the  electrodes 
were  apphed  were  usually  the  index  and  middle  lingers  of  the  right  hand. 
In  ca.se  of  abrasion  of  either  of  these  fingers,  or  for  any  accidental  rea-son 
that  rendered  their  u.se  inexpedient,  tlie  third  and  fourth  lingers  of  the 
Siiine  hand  were  used. 

RESULTS. 

A  full  summary  of  our  available  data  on  the  sensor^'  thre.shold  to 
electrical  stimulation  by  the  Martin  method  is  given  in  tables  22  and  23. 

Table  22. — Threshold  rruasuriini  n(.-<  _"r  Faradic  stimulalion. 
[Values  given  in  Miirtin  uniu*.) 


Subject,  dat«,  and 
number  of  period. 

Normal. 

.Subject,  date,  dose, 

and  nunilM-r  of 

I>erio<i. 

Alcohol 

Average. 

Difference.' 

AMT:ige.    i   Difference,' 

Z 

0 

z  : 

0 

Z 

0 

Z 

0 

Subjict  11. 
Jan   6.  1914: 

1 

274 
274 
274 
281 
276 

277 
274 
262 
289 
294 
279 

281 
289 
298 
289 
316 
289 
307 
296 

289 
307 
281 
307 
290 
307 
297 

136 
139 
136 
1.35 
136 

148 
149 
147 
172 
151 
153 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

166 
197 
157 
159 
137 
141 
159 

Subject  J  I. 
Jan.  13,  1914: 
Do?e  A: 
1 

1 

<) 

0 
0 

-  2 

+  03 
-1-  15 

-  12 

-  17 

-  3 

4- 
+ 

3 

0 
1 
1 

1 
1 
24 
3 
7 

*3g6   *eoi 

3 

o 

385 
361 
409 
409 
349 
3JW 

ht9S 
349 
433 
433 
50t) 
429 

223 

(') 
203 
235 
152 
203 

167 
222 
195 
27-.' 
214 

-  59 

-  35 

-  83 

-  83 

-  23 

-  57 

-  19 

+  01 

-  31 
+  52 
^      1 

4            .    . 

3        .    . 

Average .... 

Feb.  17.  1914: 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Average . . 
Feb.  3.  1914: 
Dose  B: 

1 

o 

:\  

<> 

-  51 
-135 
-i:i5 

-  LMJ 
-131 

-  15 

-  70 

-  43 

-ILM. 

-  62 

4  

3 

5 

4 

5 

Average .... 

Subjfct  III. 
Oct.  1.  1913: 

1 

Average ... 

Subject  III. 
Jan.  12.  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2    

-  8 

-  17 

-  8 

-  .35 

-  8 

-  26 

-  17 

*S07    *li7 

3 

o 

298 
349 
409 
349 
361 
373 
356 

«507 
307 
337 
337 
316 
324 

120 
190 
247 
179 
196 
20S 
190 

«/74 
170 
181 
177 
181 
177 

+     9 

-  42 
-102 

-  66 

-  49 

+     7 

-  63 
-120 

-  52 

-  69 

-  M 

-  63 

4 

3 

5                

G 

4 

5 

7 

6 

Average 

Feb.  10.  1914; 

1 

7 

Average ... 
Feb.  2.  1914: 
DosoB: 

1        

•■) 

-  IS 

+     8 

-  IS 

-  1 

-  is 

-  9 

■f 

+ 
+ 
+ 

4- 

31 
9 

7 
29 
2.' 

8 

3 

2 

0 

-  30 

-  30 

-  9 

-  17 

+     4 
-     3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

Average .... 

Average .... 

'Differences  equa  1  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 

'The  values  in  t  he  first  period  were  obtained  Ix-fore  the  alcohol  was  given,  and  are  therefore 
not  included  in  the  averages.  'Insufficient  data. 
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Table  22. — Threshold  measurements  for  Faradic  stimulation — Continued. 

[Values  given  in  Martin  units.] 


Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 


Normal. 


Average. 


0 


Difference.^ 


0 


Subject,  date,  dose, 

and  number  of 

period. 


Alcohol. 


Average. 


Difference.^ 


0 


/3 


Subject  IV. 
Jan.  8,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Average 


Feb.  19,  1914: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average . 


Subject  VI. 
Oct.  7,  1913: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . . 


Mar.  2,  1914: 
1 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


Average . .  . 

12  hr.  experiment. 
Jan.  1,  1914: 

8^  30°"  a.  m .  . 

9  30  a.  m .  . 

11  20 

12  10 

2  00 

3  15 

4  25 
6   10 


a.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 

p.  m. 
10  p.m. 
Average . . 


G  10 

7 


592 
545 
569 
569 
569 


446 
592 
569 
545 
464 
482 
516 


285 
268 
278 
298 
298 
285 


217 
235 
238 
226 
256 
238 
235 


298 
361 
316 
281 
289 
361 
385 
337 
373 
409 
341 


416 
302 
314 
318 
337 


245 
384 
364 
343 
269 
279 
314 


134 
140 
136 
91 
113 
118 
122 


165 
212 
188 
155 
166 
205 
223 
175 
226 
235 
195 


+  47 
+  23 
+  23 
+  31 


+114 
+102 
+  98 
+105 


-146 
-123 

-  99 

-  18 

-  36 

-  84 


-139 
-119 

-  98 

-  24 

-  34 

-  83 


+  17 
+  7 

-  13 

-  13 

-  0.5 


18 
21 
9 
39 
21 
22 


-  63 

-  18 
+  17 
+  9 

-  63 

-  87 

-  39 

-  75 
-111 

-  48 


-  6 

-  2 
+  43 
+  21 
+  16 
+  14 


-  47 

-  23 
+  10 

-  1 

-  40 

-  58 

-  10 

-  61 

-  70 

-  33 


Subject  IV. 
Jan.  15,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average . 
Feb.  6,  1914: 
Dose  B: 
1 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


Average . 

Subject  VI. 
Oct.  14,  1913 
Dose  A: 
1 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Average . . 
Feb.  4,  1914: 
DoseB: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average . . 

12  hr.  experiment 
Jan.  2,  1914: 
Dose  C: 

8'>40' 

9   30 

10  25 

11  30 

1  30 

2  30 

3  40 

4  45 

5  45 

6  30 

7  25 


a. 
a. 
a. 


m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 
a.  m.  . 
p.  m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 

m.  . 


P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


Average . 


'^4^1 
521 
569 
647 
592 
647 
595 


^289 
349 
397 
473 
421 
421 
397 
410 


326 
349 
463 
445 
520 
439 
521 
438 


^224. 
226 
238 
274 
274 
253 


'^298 
337 
361 
361 
307 
326 
373 
373 
409 
409 
421 
368 


303 
338 
429 
381 
400 
370 


^146 
190 
228 
274 
238 
209 
184 
220 


0 


^127 
130 
140 
158 
153 
145 


■183 
192 
215 
210 
168 
166 
212 
200 
244 
230 
244 
208 


-100 
-148 
-226 
-171 
-226 
174 


-  75 
-110 
-201 
-153 
-172 
142 


-  60 
-108 
-184 
-132 
-132 
-108 
121 


•  44 
■  82 
■128 

92 
63 

•  38 
74 


-  28 

-  51 
-165 
-147 
-222 
-141 
-223 

140 


2 
14 
50 
50 
29 


-  39 

-  63 

-  63 

-  9 

-  28 
■  75 
•  75 
■111 
■111 
■123 

70 


3 
13 
31 
26 
18 


-  9 

-  32 

-  27 
+  15 
+  17 

-  29 

-  17 

-  61 

-  47 

-  61 

-  25 


'Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 

*The  values  in  the  first  period  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was  given,  and  are  therefore 
not  included  in  the  averages.  'Insufficient  data. 
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Tahle  22. — Thrtaliolii  truajturenuutji  fur  Faraiiir  sltmuhitiun — Cootiuued. 

(Vuluen  Kiven  iu  Martin  muii*.) 


'Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1—4,  etc. 
'No  record. 

The  value.«  in  the  first  period  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was  given,  and  arc  therefore 
lot  included  in  the  averages. 
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Table  22. — Threshold  measuretnents  for  Faradic  slimulation- 
fValues  given  in  Martin  units.] 


-Continued. 


Subject,  date,  and 
number  of  period. 

Normal. 

Subject,  date,  dose, 

and  number  of 

period. 

Alcohol. 

Average. 

Difference.! 

Average. 

Difference.! 

Z 

P 

Z 

|8 

Z 

/3 

Z 

/3 

Svbject  X. 
Feb.  23,  1914: 
1 

316 
316 
361 
349 
361 
409 
352 

185 
171 
221 
205 
211 
252 
207 

Subject  X. 
Mar.  4,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

'-256 
281 
349 
421 
434 
463 
390 

^151 
156 
212 
244 
250 
274 
227 

2 

0 

-  45 

-  33 

-  45 

-  93 

-  43 

+   14 

-  36 

-  20 

-  26 

-  67 

-  27 

3        

2 

-  25 

-  93 
-165 
-178 
-207 
-134 

-  5 

-  61 

-  93 

-  99 

-  123 

-  76 

4   

3 

5    

4 

6     

5 

Average .... 

6 

Average .... 

P 

3YCH0 

PATHI 

C  SUBJECTS. 

Svbject  XI. 
Mar.  24,  1914: 

1               

592 
545 
408 
515 

620 
647 
620 
629 

521 
482 
445 
483 

409 
421 
500 
443 

326 
316 
337 
326 

281 
337 
316 
311 

381 
329 
140 
283 

460 
457 
425 
447 

325 
301 
242 
289 

261 
260 
328 
283 

197 
180 
196 
191 

157 
193 
167 
172 

Subject  XI. 
Mar.  25,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

^463 
473 
463 
500 
479 

^373 
397 
421 
463 
427 

307 
349 
373 
385 
353 

^305 
313 
296 
318 
309 

^238 
240 
249 
280 
256 

^178 
175 
202 
222 
217 
204 

2   

+  47 
+184 
+115 

+  52 
+241 
+146 

3   

2 

-  10 

0 

-  37 

-  16 

-  8 
+     9 

-  13 

-  4 

Average .... 

Mar.  28,  1914: 

1    

3 

4 

Average .... 

Subject  XII. 
Apr.  1,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1 

2 

-  27 

0 

-  13 

+     3 
+  35 
+  19 

3 

Average .... 

Subject  XII. 
Mar.  31,  1914: 

1        

2 

+  39 
+  76 

+  57 

+  24 
+  83 
+  53 

3 

2 

-  24 

-  48 

-  90 

-  54 

-  8 

-  17 

-  48 

-  24 

Average .... 

Apr.  4,  1914: 

1 

3 

4 

Average .... 

Subject  XIV. 
Apr.  22,  1914: 
Dose  A: 

1       

2 

-  12 

-  91 

-  51 

+    1 

-  67 

-  33 

3 

Average .... 

Subject  XIV. 
Apr.  21,  1914: 

1           

2       

+  10 

-  11 

0 

+  17 
+     1 
+    9 

3 

2 

-  9 

-  51 

-  75 

-  87 

-  55 

+     3 

-  24 

-  44 

-  39 

-  26 

Average 

Apr.  25,  1914: 

1               .    .    . 

3 

4 

5 

Average .... 

2 

-  56 

-  35 

-  45 

-  36 

-  10 

-  23 

3 

Average .... 

'Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 

*The  values  in  the  first  period  were  obtained  before  the  alcohol  was  given,  and  are  therefore 
not  included  in  the  averages. 
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\Miorev'er  possible,  the  results  are  given  in  both  7.  and  /3  units.     Z  is 

roiiipiitcd  from  the  rcadiiifr  of  the  scccjiKhirv  coil  by  the  formula 


Z  =  ^^X/c, 


M 


In  this  formula,  V  is  a  con.stant  depending  on  the  relation  between  the 

primary  and  .secondary  coils  at  that  particular  position  for  our 
inductorium.  Its  value  is  given  either  directly  by  Profe.s.sor  Martin's 
calibration  of  our  imluctorium,  or  by  interpolation  betwec^i  those  values. 
Ic  is  the  intensity  of  the  primary  current  in  amperes  corrected  by  the 
empirically  determined  constant  for  our  inductorium,  according  to  the 
formula  lc  =  lo  (1-|-0.41  lo). 

Table  23. — Summary  of  threshold  mecusuremenlJs  for  Paradic  stimulation. 
(Values  given  in  Martin's  Z  unit.s.] 


Subject. 

\v,r.- 

it'i'  y.  ilifTcrciiii--,, 

Effect  of  alcohol.' 

Percentile  effe«t 
of  alcohoL» 

Normal 
average 
I  and  II. 

Alcohol. 

Dose  A. 

Dose  B. 

P\.^.»«     4           T  ^ 

Dose  A.      Dose  B. 

Dose  A, 

i' 

Normal  subjects: 

II 

-  2 
-13 
-26 
-11 
-23 
+  8 
-65 
-43 
-22 

-48 

+51 
+  3 
-22 
+11 

-  57           -l.U 

-  49           -    17 
-174           -121 
-140           -   '29 

-  60           -     7 

-  .{5       

-  36           -     6 

-  55 

-  36 
-14S 
-129 

-  37 

-  43 
+  29 

-  91 

-  64 

1  _    oo 

-  67 

-  57 

-  :{3 

-  52 

-129 

-  4 

-  95 

-  18 
+   16 

'"'+'59" 

p.  ct.     1     p.  ct. 
-19           -46 

Ill 

-12 
-30 
-48 
-20 

-  I 
-21 

-  7 

-t-  8 

IV 

VI .-: . 

VII 

VIII 

-17 

+  11     1      +19 
-32      

IX 

X 

-134 

Average 

12  hr.  experiment: 

VI 

Psychopathic  subjects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

AvcniRe 

-  86 

'-    70 

-  16 

-  54 

-  55 

-  42 

-  52 

-  28 

-a 

-  8 







-12 

-13 
-11 
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'.\lcohi>l  values  minus  noriiial  value.-*. 

*Perreiitilo  cfToct  imiuhU  the  cfTect  of  the  alcohol  on  the  avcraitc  Z  difference  divided  by  the 
aver.jRo  of  the  corrtvpoiKliiii;  ni>rm;ilr«  of  the  day. 
*Doso  C  was  nivcn  in  this  experiment. 

/3  is  computed  from  the  reading  of  tlic  position  of  the  secondary'  coil 
by  Willuir's  simplification  of  the  Martin  formula  for  J  as  published  in 
"The  Xocturnal  \'ariation  of  the  Sensory  Tlireshold,"  by  Martin, 
Bigelow.  ami  Wilbur.' 

Zr  W  -  Zr'  R 


^  = 


R'  -  R 


'Martin,  Bigelow,  and  Wilbur,  .\m.  Journ.  Physinl.,   I'.U  I,  33,  p.  41.5. 
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Zr  is  the  value  of  Z  at  skin  resistance. 

R  is  the  skin  resistance. 

Zr'  is  the  value  of  Z  when  the  arbitrary  known  resistance  is  introduced 
into  the  primary  circuit. 

R'  is  the  total  value  of  the  skin  and  known  resistance. 

As  appears  from  the  above  formulae,  the  Z  values  take  no  account  of 
the  changing  skin  or  electrode  resistance.  Since  these  changes  in  the 
course  of  our  3-hour  experiments  were  never  large,  and  since  Martin 
had  already  shown  that  Z  and  /3  values  tend  to  run  a  parallel  course,  it 
is  probable  that  no  great  violence  has  been  done  to  the  results  by 
computing  the  effects  of  alcohol  from  Z.  This  course  was  necessary 
in  the  present  instance,  because  measurements  of  skin-resistance  which 
we  made  before  December  23  were  technically  unrehable,  and  in  several 
instances  these  earlier  measurements  of  Z  were  the  only  ones  available 
as  a  first  normal  day. 

The  general  effects  of  alcohol,  doses  A  and  B,  are  tabulated  for  each 
subject  in  the  summary  (table  23),  in  both  absolute  differences  and  in 
percentile  changes.  Inspection  of  table  23  shows  that  for  both  normal 
and  alcohol  days,  the  value  of  Z  in  succeeding  series  of  the  same  day 
tends  to  rise.  In  psychological  terms  the  sensory  threshold  rises  or  the 
sensitivity  decreases  as  the  experimental  periods  of  3  hours  progressed. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinct  difference  between  normal  and  alcohol 
days  in  this  respect.  On  alcohol  days  the  sensitivity  decreases  more 
than  on  the  normal. 

The  tendency  of  the  threshold  to  rise  during  a  normal  experimental 
period  is  practically  explained  by  the  interaction  of  the  daily  rhythm. 
Since  most  of  the  measurements  here  reported  were  made  in  the  after- 
noon between  3  and  7,  one  would  expect  such  a  tendency  as  a  result  of 
the  daily  rhythm  which  was  described  by  Grabfield  and  Martin.^ 

But  our  experimental  conditions  were  not  strictly  analogous  to  those 
of  Grabfield  and  Martin.  In  their  case,  the  experimental  measurement 
of  the  Faradic  threshold  was  introduced  as  an  interruption  to  some 
regular  work.  In  our  case,  the  3-hour  series  of  measurements  permitted 
only  the  most  restricted  activity  of  the  subject.  Such  pronounced 
neuro-muscular  relaxation  as  our  pulse-records  show  at  the  end  of  the 
period  was  probably  not  duplicated  in  their  experiments.  It  is  still 
more  significant  that  in  spite  of  quickened  heart-rate,  the  effect  of 
alcohol  is  still  further  to  decrease  sensitivity. 

The  last  two  columns  of  table  23  show  the  percentile  value  of  this 
difference  for  the  main  group  of  subjects;  it  averages  21  per  cent  of  the 
average  normal  value  of  Z,  after  the  ingestion  of  the  smaller  dose  of 
alcohol,  and  8  per  cent  after  the  ingestion  of  the  larger  dose.  On  the 
basis  of  our  statistical  theory,  the  one  exception  under  dose  A,  Subject 

^Grabfield  and  Martin,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1912-13,  31,  p.  300. 
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IX,  is  witliin  the  expected  error.  Tlie  aijparent  notable  decreai^ie  of 
effect  after  dose  B  of  alcohol  can  not  be  regarded  a.s  an  accident.  It 
seemed  probable  that  some  new  factor  entered  the  situation  with  the 
larger  dose.  At  first  we  thought  we  had  come  upon  an  indication  of 
increased  stimulation,  but  the  total  evidence  is  against  this  explanation. 
While  smaller  than  after  do.se  A,  the  average  is  still  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  change  in  sign  occurs  only  in  one  case  out  of  six.  We  have 
already  mentioned  a  nmch  more  i)robable  explanation  of  the  jjhe- 
nomenon,  which  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the  individual  variation. 
This  is  the  change  in  the  standard  of  as.surance  under  alcohol,  for  which 
we  gave  our  incomplete  introspective  and  objective  evidence  in  the 
earlier  discussion. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  sensor>' 
threshold  for  electrical  stimulation  is  raised  by  moderate  do.ses  of 
alcohol.  In  other  words,  the  average  sensitivity  to  electrical  stinm- 
lation  is  decrea.sed  by  moderate  doses  of  alcohol.  As  this  is  diametri- 
caLl}'  opposed  to  the  finding  of  Specht'  in  the  case  of  sound  threshold, 
we  may  not  generalize  our  data.  But  we  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  threshold  is  uncontaminated  by  such  complex  adaptation 
changes  of  the  sense  organ  as  may  supervene  in  the  case  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear. 

'Specht,  .\rcLiv.  f.  d.  ged.  Pb\xh<jl-i  l'M7,  9,  p.  1H». 


CHAPTER  VI  I. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  MOTOR  COORDINATIONS. 
GENERAL  MOTOR  PROCESSES. 

The  motor  side  of  our  original  program  has  suffered  abbreviation 
through  our  time  limits  more  than  any  other  in  this  research.  The 
program  called  for  an  investigation  (1)  of  muscle  threshold,  (2)  of  motor 
fatigue,  (3)  of  muscle  tremor,  as  well  as  (4)  of  the  speed  of  movement. 
Tentative  experiments  were  made  in  all  these  directions.  But  only  in 
the  fourth,  which  we  came  to  interpret  broadly  as  a  measure  of  motor 
coordination,  did  the  available  technique  appear  to  warrant  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  measurements  in  the  regular  series  of  experiments. 

(1)  In  our  attempts  to  measure  the  muscle  threshold  we  used  the 
Martin  complex  of  apparatus  as  described  in  Chapter  VI.  Our  first 
difficulty  was  to  make  a  satisfactory  non-polarizable  electrode  of  uni- 
form surface  contact  and  resistance.  After  experimenting  with  various 
devices,  we  finally  came  to  use  the  following  relatively  satisfactory 
form:  Prepared  clay  (clay  moistened  with  normal  salt  solution)  was 
spread  to  a  thickness  of  about  3  mm.  on  the  bottom  of  a  porous  porce- 
lain cup,  which  was  about  2.5  cm.  in  diameter  and  about  2  cm.  high. 
An  amalgamated  zinc  electrode  wrapped  in  absorbent  cotton  which  was 
weU  moistened  with  saturated  zinc-sulphate  solution  was  placed  inside 
the  cup.  The  clay-covered  cup  was  placed  against  the  appropriate 
part  of  the  skin,  to  the  configuration  of  which  it  readily  conformed,  and 
was  held  in  position  with  an  elastic  band.  With  reasonable  care  this 
arrangement  provided  an  electrode  of  uniform  size,  even  contact,  and 
quite  regular  resistance.  As  an  indifferent  electrode  we  used  a  fluid, 
non-polarizable  electrode,  such  as  was  used  in  the  sensory-threshold 
experiments.  The  significant  electrode  was  regularly  placed  on  a  point 
of  the  left  forearm,  which  preliminary  exploration  showed  to  be  the 
common  point  for  the  extension  of  the  digits.  A  finger  of  the  right 
hand  was  inserted  in  the  indifferent  electrode.  In  this  manner  a 
considerable  body  of  data  was  collected  which  was  too  obviously  faulty 
to  be  included  in  this  report.  The  faults  depended,  first,  on  the  diffi- 
culty in  observing  threshold  contraction  of  the  digital  extensors.  No 
device  which  we  adopted  for  registration  seemed  to  work  satisfactorily. 
Observation  of  the  muscle  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
satisfactory^  than  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  fingers.  Even 
with  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  observations  we  were  seldom 
satisfied  that  we  had  a  true  threshold,  either  with  increasing  or  with 
decreasing  stimuli.  The  area  of  uncertainty  would  frequently  extend 
over  several  millimeters  of  the  inductorium  scale.     This  was  more 
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serious,  since  we  had  to  use  a  large  current  in  the  prinuirv  ( 1  auij>ere), 
and  even  then  the  muscle  threshold  at  skin  resL^tance  was  usually  found 
with  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  so  close  togfther  that  a  change 
of  a  single  miliiiiicter  made  relatively  large  changes  in  the  inten>ity  of 
the  induced  current.  (Jn  these  grounds  we  feel  doubtful  if  the  fingers, 
in  .spite  of  their  iiiohility.  are  adapted  to  serve  as  indicat<jrs  of  muscle 
threshold  to  Faradic  stimulation  by  the  Martin  method.  A  second 
difliculty  aro.se  out  of  the  required  intensity  of  the  current  for  threshold 
stinudation.  On  account  of  the  p«3.ssible  variati<ms  of  .'^kin  and  elec- 
trode resistance,  we  felt  that  only  /J  values  could  be  regarded  as  ."signifi- 
cant ill  the.'^e  measurements.  Hut  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the 
current  demanded,  we  found  it  impracticable  to  get  more  than  one 
threshold  with  known  resistance,  in  addition  to  the  threshold  at  skin 
re.sistance,  and  this  one  additional  threshold  was  obtained  with  the 
secondary  coil  at  a  relatively  unreliable  part  of  the  scale.  The  data 
at  hand  show  no  clear  tendency  of  muscle  thre>hoId  after  alc«jh<jl. 
but,  as  we  have  indicated,  they  are  too  unreliable  to  be  of  any  real 
significance. 

(2)  On  the  problem  of  mu.><cle  fatigue  and  recuperation  we  have  no 
direct  data.  Prolonged  free  oscillation  of  the  finger,  which  we  propose<l 
in  the  program  to  study  in  this  connection,  proved  to  be  complicated  by 
too  many  capricious  factors  to  be  usal)le.  Preliminary  records  clearly 
showed  that  some  subjects  uncon.-^ciously  .-^aved  themselves  at  the 
beginning  for  the  long  process.  Moreover,  they  yielded  variously  to 
growing  iHscofiifort.  fatigue,  etc.  In  our  experimental  series  we  con- 
tinued to  use  thefree  o.scillationof  the  finger,  but  only  fortheuiitial  spurt 
and  in  (piiteanotht^r  connection.  Incidental  indications  of  fatigue  from 
these  records  will  be  di.scus.sed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

(3)  Attempts  to  measure  muscle-tremors  were  made  by  attaching 
delicate  photograi)hic  recorders  to  the  finger,  wrist,  and  forearm  respec- 
tively, with  adecjuate  supports  for  the  meml)er  that  was  not  under 
ob.servation.  The  instrumental  techniciue  was  accurate.  .V  long  lever 
was  placed  before  a  photograi)liic  recording-camera  in  such  a  position 
that  a  shallow  of  its  free  end  fell  across  the  slit.  The  limb  whose 
tremors  were  to  be  measured  was  then  attached  to  the  lever  by  a  light 
but  rigid  connector  in  such  a  way  that  the  tremors  were  magnifie<l  ten 
times.  Hut  with  this  frictionless  reconUng  technitjue  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  records  gave  such  wide  variations  within  a  few  seconds  of 
each  other  under  suj^posedly  normal  conditions  that  we  decided  to  drop 
the  measurements  uulil  the  sources  of  variation  could  be  investigated. 

(4)  The  .<;peed  of  movement  developed  under  our  analysis  of  its  con- 
ditions to  a  more  .significant  measurement  than  we  had  at  first  ventured 
to  expect.  It  takes  its  proi)er  place  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
neuro-mu.scular  processes  only  when  we  regard  it  as  an  indicator  of 
primary  motor  coordination. 
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MOTOR  COORDINATIONS. 

The  fundamental  technical  problem  in  any  attempt  to  measure  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  human  motor  coordination  must  be  to  discover  some 
measurable  and  generally  practiced  motor  process  whose  character 
and  complexity  are  definitely  known,  and  whose  operation  is  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  voluntary  or  capricious  control  of  the  subject. 

While  the  total  irritability  of  nervous  arcs  is  indicated  by  the  latent 
time  of  reflex  and  reaction  and  by  the  amount  of  muscle  contraction 
which  follows  a  definite  stimulus,  neither  of  these  measurements  gives 
any  indication  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  central  elaboration 
of  the  response.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  we  can  not 
regard  the  adequacy  of  any  simple  human  reflex  as  a  measurable 
quality.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  find  an  indication  of  the 
adequacy  of  coordination  in  any  one  of  the  more  complex  reaction 
processes  if  we  had  suitable  techniques.  For  example,  the  accuracy 
of  fixation  in  the  reactive  eye-movements  would  depend  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  oculo-motor  coordinations.  But  unfortunately,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  accurate  spatial  measurements  of  the  eye-movements 
present  many  technical  difficulties  that  are  not  met  in  time  measure- 
ments. For  the  present  experiments,  at  least,  these  difficulties  seemed 
to  make  measurement  of  the  adequacy  of  visual  fixation  impracticable. 
Similarly,  the  sequence  of  movements  that  are  involved  in  speech,  as 
it  occurs  in  word-reactions,  would  be  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
adequacy  of  a  generally  practiced  coordination  process.  Such  an 
indication  would  be  of  peculiar  value  in  experiments  with  small  doses  of 
alcohol,  since  there  is  evidence  in  the  disturbed  utterance  of  patients 
suffering  from  acute  alcoholism  that  large  amounts  of  alcohol  notably 
affect  the  coordinations  of  speech.  But  in  the  case  of  speech,  even  more 
conspicuously  than  in  the  case  of  the  eye  reactions,  the  difficulties  of  ade- 
quate registration  and  measurement  are  at  present  prohibitive.  Meas- 
urements of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  coordinations  of  speech  would  be 
further  complicated  by  the  wide  variations  of  normal  pronunciation. 

Much  the  same  difficulty  would  appear  to  threaten  the  attempt  to 
measure  the  motor  coordination  in  standing,  walking,  writing,  etc.  In 
the  more  consciously  controlled  processes  of  drawing,  typewriting, 
typesetting,  etc.,  new  technical  difficulties  appear  in  the  unknown 
and  unmeasured  interplay  of  interest  and  effort  and  the  complex 
group  of  determinants  that  we  commonly  call  the  will.  Such  meas- 
urements are  especially  useful  as  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  socially  important  processes,  but  their  scientific  value  would  be  con- 
ditioned by  a  knowledge  of  the  interaction  of  the  several  factors  that 
combine  to  produce  any  specific  performance  in  these  processes. 

When  we  attempt  to  analyze  out  of  human  action  the  simplest  form 
of  motor  coordination,  which  corresponds,  in  its  relation  to  complex 
acts,  to  the  relation  between  the  simple  reflexes  and  the  complex 
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reactions,  we  come  upon  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  antagonistic 
nmsclcs  that  control  the  niovenient  of  a  linil).' 

I'irst  (lenionstratcci  for  voluntary  antagonistic  muscles  by  Sherrington' 
ill  connection  with  the  antagonistic  muscles  of  the  eye,  it  appears  that 
wiienever  one  member  of  a  pair  of  antagonistic  muscles  Is  stinmlated 
to  action  through  the  central  nervous  system,  the  other  member  tends 
to  corresponding  relaxation.  Api)arently.  all  movements  of  the  limbs, 
voluntary  as  well  as  reflex,  are  conditioned  by  this  recij)r(K'al  innerva- 
tion of  antagonistic  nmscles.  Its  value  to  the  organism  Ls  obvious. 
Unless  the  antagonistic  muscle  relaxed  during  the  contraction  of  the 
agonistic,  the  latter  would  l)e  operating  not  only  against  its  load,  but 
also  against  the  tonus  of  the  former.  While  recijjrocal  innervation  is 
not  a  mechanical  necessity  for  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  it  seems  to 
be  a  physiological  device  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  muscle  contraction. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  and  universal  fact  of 
nervous  motor  coordination.  Measurement  of  the  adequacy  of  motor 
coiirdination,  as  seen  in  reciprocal  innervation  of  antagonistic  muscles, 
can  not  be  made  in  human  subjects  by  the  direct  methods  that  are 
available  in  animals.  A  human  exi)eriment  must  depend  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  limb  or  organ  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  rather 
than  on  the  action  of  extiri)ated  muscle.  In  the  voluntary  movements 
of  a  limb,  the  adecjuacy  of  reciprocal  innervation  may  be  indicated  in 
two  ways.  In  its  simjilest  form,  it  is  indicated  by  the  maximum 
rapidity  of  movement,  since  only  by  the  relaxation  of  the  antagonistic 
can  the  agonistic  be  the  mo.st  effective  in  producing  rapid  motion  of  the 
liml).  In  a  succession  of  most  rapid  possil)le  movements  of  a  limb,  a 
meavsure  of  the  adequacy  of  reciprocal  innervation  may  be  found  in  the 
rate  with  which  the  oscillations  of  the  limb  may  ])e  produced. 

Hoth  of  these  measurements  are  complicated  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  a  variety  of  conditions.  Tlie  normal  speeil  (»f  voluntary' 
movements  varies  enormously.  One  may  move  the  fingers  and  arms 
at  any  one  of  a  large  variety  of  predetermined  rates.  The  maximum 
velocity  is  conditioned  not  merely  by  the  ma.ss  of  the  moving  meml^er. 
the  strengtii  of  the  muscles,  ami  the  atlecjuacy  of  motor  coordination 
between  antagonistics,  but  also  liy  that  highly  comjilex  mental  fact 
whicli  W(>  call  will.  If  one  found  in  a  .<:ubject  more  rajiid  movements 
of  the  arm  as  a  conse(iuence  of  the  ingestion  of  a  small  amount  of 
alcohol,  the  i)robUMn  of  the  origin  of  tiie  change  and  its  con.>^equent 
significance  would  involve  an  e(iuation  with  an  iiulefinite  number  of 
unknown  factors.  luiphoria,  increased  determination,  atlajitation  to 
experimental  demands,  increa.sed  interest  or  attention,  due  perhaps  to 
absence  of  conflicting  interests,  lack  of  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences. indifTerence  to  discomfort,  as  well   as  increased  strength  of 

Tomparc  Issorlin.  Kniopolin's  Psychol.  .Vrboit.,  1914.  6,  p.  1. 

■Shorriniiton,  The  IntoRrative  .\ctioii  of  the  Xen-ous  System.     Now  York,  1907.     .\Uo  not«a 
in  Proo.  Royal  Soo.  of  London.  1SS7.  42.  p.  o.jfi.  auJ  l*^^s.  43.  p.  407. 
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muscle,  or  increased  adequacy  of  coordinated  inhibition  of  antago- 
nistics — any  or  all  of  these  might  operate  to  increase  the  velocity  of 
movement.  A  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  different  factors  which 
involves  the  preponderance  of  any  one  of  the  opposing  tendencies  must 
decrease  or  increase  the  time  of  movement,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  change  and  the  nature  of  the  tendency. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  our  fundamental  principles  for  the  selection  of 
measurable  phenomena  that  we  planned  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
movement  of  the  lightest  practicable  moving  member,  in  an  act  which 
was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  arbitrary  or  voluntary  interference. 
In  both  respects  the  organ  in  which  Sherrington  first  demonstrated  the 
phenomena  of  reciprocal  innervation  in  voluntary  movements  is  pecul- 
iarly satisfactory.  The  eye  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  moving  members 
and  the  leverage  of  its  muscular  attachments  is  the  most  favorable 
for  rendering  its  mass  a  negligible  factor.  Eye-movements  of  the  first 
type,  that  is,  simple  movements  of  the  eye  in  fixating  peripherally  seen 
objects,  are  relatively  independent  of  voluntary  control.  Moreover, 
these  movements  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  point  of  regard  wanders  over 
any  relatively  fixed  section  of  the  field  of  vision,  are  doubtless  the  most 
numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  understood,  of  all  the  eye- 
movements. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  VELOCITY  OF  EYE-MOVEMENTS 

OF  THE  FIRST  TYPE. 

The  most  important  differentiating  characteristics  of  this  class  of  eye- 
movements  were  noted  by  Dodge^  in  his  description  of  the  type  from 
photographic  records,  as  follows:  The  duration  of  eye-movements  of 
the  first  type  is  less  than  of  any  other  movement  of  the  eye.  It  varies 
directly  with  the  angle  of  displacement,  but  is  approximately  constant 
for  each  individual  under  the  same  conditions  of  fatigue  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  of  original  orientation,  and  of  the  direction  and  angle  of  eye- 
movement. 

If  we  were  dependent  on  subjective  data  alone,  almost  everyone 
would  say  without  hesitation  that  he  could  move  his  eye  across  the 
field  of  vision  rapidly  or  slowly  at  will.  That  is,  however,  an  illusion. 
The  effort  to  move  the  eye  slowl}^  from  one  point  of  regard  to  another 
always  results  in  one  or  more  complete  stops,  of  which  the  subject  is 
never  directly-  conscious  until  his  attention  is  called  to  them.  The 
simplest  method  of  convincing  oneself  of  this  fact  is  the  method  of 
Brown.-  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  move  the  eyes  slowly  along  a  line 
which  passes  through  a  bright  light,  on  closing  the  eyes  a  number  of 
well-defined  after-images  of  the  light  will  be  observed,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  eye  rested  at  corresponding  points  along  the  path.     More 

'Dodge,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1903,  8.  p.  307.        -'Brown,  Nature,  1895,  52,  p.  184. 
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satisfactory  is  tlic  evidence  oljtained  l)\  direct  observation  of  another's 
eyes.  If  tlie  (jljserver  is  careful  not  U)  look  directly  at  the  moving  eye, 
but  rather  at  some  point  on  the  eyelid,  the  alternation  of  movement  and 
stops,  a.s  the  subject  attempts  to  move  his  eye  slowly,  will  be  clearly 
distinguished.  Photographic  records  show  that  these  pauses  are  of 
varying  len^^th,  the  shortest  being  of  slightly  less  than  O.J", 

TECHNIQUE  FOR  MEASURING  THE  VELOCITY  OF  EYE-MOVEMENTS. 

It  is  unneces.sar>'  4o  repeat  here  a  critical  resum6  of  the  earher 
attempts  to  measure  the  duration  of  the  eye-movements  by  optical 
methods. 

Tlie  first  measurements  of  the  eye-movements  from  photogniphic 
records  are  reprinted  in  table  24  from  the  paper  by  Dodge  and  Cline.' 

Table  24. — Durnliou  of  tyi-inuvnmiiU. 
(Values  Kiveii  in  tiiousuiulth^i  of  a  second.) 
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Table  24  shows  the  mean  iluration  of  the  eye-movements  of  three 
subjects.  A.  H.  and  ( ".  tiirough  angles  varying  from  o""  to  40°.  The  two 
columns  at  the  left  give  the  angular  lateral  displacement  of  the  line  of 
regard,  together  with  an  indication  of  the  orientation  of  the  lateral 
displacement  with  relation  to  the  preliminary  line  of  regard.  For 
exam{)le,  eye-moveni(Mits  of  40°  were  between  two  points  which  were 
20"  to  either  side  of  the  ])rimary  line  of  regard.  M.  signifies  the  mean 
value  in  terms  of  thou-^^andths  of  a  secoiul.  M.  \'.  the  mean  variation,  and 
No,  the  number  of  records  from  which  the  mean  is  reckoneti.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  given  the  general  average  for  all  three  subjects  for  the 
various  angles  of  di.^placement. 

The  results  given  in  the  table  indicate  that  the  iluration  of  the  move- 
ments of  any  individual  eye  through  a  given  angle  tends  to  remain 
constant  witliin  the  limits  of  a  relatively  small  variation  from  the  mean. 
The  larger  mean  variation  for  the  angular  movements  al>ove  1  o^  is  due 
in  part  to  the  tiitTerences  whicli  were  found  to  exist  between  the  adduc- 
tive  and  the  abductive  movements  of  the  eye. 

The  table  shows  further  that  the  duration  of  eye-movement  increa.>^s 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  angle.     Taking  the  general  average  of  all  three 


>DodKo  and  (Mine.  P.^vniMi.  Kevicw,  1901.  8,  p.  145. 
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subjects  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  it  would  appear  that  for  every 
5°  added  to  the  amplitude  of  the  eye-movement  between  5°  and  40°, 
about  10(7  is  added  to  the  duration  of  the  movement.  But  the 
apparent  implication  of  a  fixed  maximum  velocity  of  10  cr  for  each  5° 
is  false.  The  experiments  of  Guillery^  and  of  Briickner,^  as  well  as 
Erdmann  and  Dodge's^  experiments  by  the  Lamansky  method,  all 
showed  that  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  eye  during  movements  of 
large  ampUtude  is  greater  than  the  maximum  velocity  during  move- 
ments of  small  amplitude.  The  record  of  every  eye-movement  of  the 
first  type,  between  5°  and  40°,  shows  three  distinct  phases.  The  first 
phase  consists  of  a  positive  acceleration  to  a  maximum  velocity.  This 
is  maintained  for  a  considerable  angle  of  movement,  and  constitutes  the 
second  phase,  giving  place  in  turn  to  a  negative  acceleration  phase  as 
the  eye  comes  to  rest.  The  relation  of  these  phases  is  not  constant. 
In  the  shortest  excursions  measured,  the  second  phase  is  very  short,  while 
in  the  longest  excursions,  with  the  exception  of  a  peculiar  modification 
in  the  abductive  movements,  the  second  phase  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous.  Moreover,  if  one  superimposes  a  curve  for  a  movement 
of  15°  on  a  curve  for  a  movement  of  40°,  the  second  phase  of  the  latter 
record  will  be  found  to  incUne  shghtly  more  to  the  horizontal.  This 
confirms  the  law  that  the  maximum  as  well  as  the  average  velocity 
increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  angle  of  movement. 

Guillery^  observed  a  decided  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the 
eye  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  an  eye-movement;  but  his 
experimental  method  involved  two  conditions  that  tend  to  distort  the 
relation.  In  the  first  place,  his  eye-movements  were  uniformly  ex- 
treme, and  involved  considerably  more  muscle  strain  and  effort  than 
the  more  natural  excursions  measured  by  Dodge  and  Cline,  which 
never  exceeded  20°  from  the  primary  position  of  the  eye.  Still  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  to  be  impossible,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  to  secure  a  series  of  simple  direct  movements 
of  the  eyes  from  one  fixation  point  to  another  which  is  more  than  40° 
distant.  This  distance  is  persistently  underestimated,  and  the  initial 
long  movement  of  the  first  type  is  succeeded  by  a  shorter  corrective 
movement  of  the  same  type.  Since  Guillery's  eye-movements  were 
all  40°  or  over,  it  seems  probable  that  his  attempt  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  end  of  the  eye-movements  was  confused  by  the  small 
corrective  movements  whose  average  velocity  is  comparatively  low. 
In  the  abductive  movements,  the  photographic  records  commonly  show 
a  marked  difference  between  the  velocity  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  first  and  third  phases.  This  peculiarity  of  the  third  phase  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  longer  duration  of  the  abductive  move- 
ments as  remarked  independently  both  by  Guillery,  and  by  Dodge  and 

iGuUlery,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1898,  73,  p.  87. 

"Bruckner,  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.,  1902,  90,  p.  73. 

'Erdmann  and  Dodge,  Psychologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Lesen,  Halle,  1898. 
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Cline.  Briicknor  found  tlie  relatiijii  reversed  in  his  own  case.  i.  e.,  the 
adduetive  movements  were  longer  than  the  abduetive.  Tliis  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  differences  are  mere  personal  peculiarities  rather 
than  uni\'ersal  differences  of  the  eye-movements  in  the  two  directions. 

All  these  various  characteristics  of  the  simple  eye-movements  liave 
since  been  confirmetl  by  a  wealth  of  photographic  records.'  They  make 
it  clear  that  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  antagonistic  inu.scles  of 
the  eye  under  normal  conditions  is  a  nice  adjustment  of  great  regularity 
in  ordinary  vision. 

\\'e  know  of  no  other  voluntary  action  which  is  so  completely  with- 
drawn from  voluntary  control  as  the  eye-movements.  There  is  .^cant 
sensor>'  data  concerning  them,  so  scant  that  ordinarily  one  is  unable  to 
give  any  subjective  account  of  these  movements.  Physiologically  their 
velocity  is  probably  determined  by  visual  considerations.  Eye-move- 
ments exist  for  the  .-^ake  of  unconfu.sed  vi.sion.  They  should  be  of  such 
short  duration  that  vision  does  not  seem  to  be  interrupted.  They 
must  be  ra|)id  enough  to  jirevent  the  confusion  of  an  ai)parently  moving 
field.  When  satisfactorily  executed,  attention  is  abstracted  from  the 
eye-movements  to  the  clear  vision  that  they  condition.  For  our  pur- 
poses it  is  a  further  advantage  of  the  eye-movements  that  they  are 
thoroughly  habituated. 

Moreover,  the  technique  is  adequate.  The  records  are  photographic. 
The  time  is  given  directly  through  regular  interruption  of  the  recording 
beam  of  light  by  a  vibrator  in  series  with  a  tuning-fork.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  photographic  procedure  is  not  without  some 
difhculties  of  its  (nvn.  The  eyelid  may  droop  and  interfere  with  the 
recording  light  without  i)arallel  interference  of  vision.  Excessive  head- 
movements  may  render  a  consiil('rai)le  ])ortion  of  the  plate  illi'gible,  or 
take  the  subject  out  of  focus  of  the  recording-camera.  However,  the 
demands  on  the  subject's  intelligence  and  c(K)peration  are  so  small  that 
satisfactory  sets  of  eye-movement  recortls  were  obtained  by  Diefendorf 
and  Dodge  from  40  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
including  manic,  depressed.  epilei)tic.  paralytic,  and  pra'cox  jiatients. 

Our  phot()grai)hic  arrangements  for  recording  the  movements  of  the  eye 
are  similar  to  those  for  recording  eye-reaction,  excej^t  that  instead  of  the 
apparatus  to  exi)ose  ])eripheral  objects,  two  constant  iixatit)n  marks  are 
.shown  (F^  and  F-.  fig.  14).  These  latter  are  so  oriented  that  in  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  the  eye  of  the  suliject  will  move  through  an  angle 
of  40°,  /.  f .,  20°  on  either  side  of  its  primary  ]>osition,  as  in  the  eye-move- 
ments of  40°  which  were  measured  by  Dodge  and  Cline.  The  subject 
occupied  jKisition  II.  figure  1.  exactly  as  in  the  eye-reaction  nu»a.<ure- 
ments.     The  physiological  brilliancy  of  the  arc  liglit  wa,s  stoppe<l  down 

'Unfortiin,'»tcly  the  protcntious  work  of  Koch  (.\rchiv  f.  d.  k<^.  Psychol..  HH>S.  13,  p.  l9€^)  is 
unroli:ihlo.  In  spito  of  .ipparontly  minute  c.ire  in  detemiininR  fixation,  he  can  not  prevent 
inaccur.neies  of  verticil  displ.irement.  .\ll  .<uch  inaccuracies,  howevcJ.  «"i!l  appear  on  his  records 
as  a  modification  of  the  apparent  time  of  movement.  The  wide  indi%'idual  variation  in  the 
velocity  of  the  eye-movements  which  he  found  is  an  instrumental  artifact. 
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with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  blue  glass.  The  oscillating  Ught- 
interrupterwas  set  in  motion  by  starting  the  electrically-driven  tuning- 
fork  with  which  it  was  in  series.  The  enlarging  camera  was  focused  to 
secure  the  best  image  of  the  arc  light  as  reflected  from  the  cornea  of  the 
subject.  The  shutter  dropped  and  the  signal  was  given  to  the  subject 
to  look  from  one  point  of  regard  to  the  other,  back  and  forth  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  until  the  signal  to  stop  was  given  at  the  end  of  5  seconds. 

A  typical  record  of  the  ej^e-movements  is  reproduced  in  figure  27. 
The  horizontal  lines  on  this  record  indicate  the  moments  of  visual  fixa- 
tion. The  oblique  lines  of  dashes  indicate  movements  of  the  eye  from  one 
fixation  point  to  another.  Each  sweep  is  usually  continuous  until  near 
the  end,  when  a  sharp  break  often  occurs,  followed  by  one  or  more 
short  corrective  movements.  These  corrections  are  usually  not  over 
5°  of  movement.  They  are  always  noted  in  reading  the  plates  and  are 
recorded  in  the  tables.  But  their  algebraic  sums  are  so  nearly  constant 
that  no  correction  of  the  final  values  has  been  attempted  on  their 
account.  The  time  interruptions  of  the  record  were  made  h\  the  fork- 
driven  vibrator.     Thev  indicate  hundredths  of  a  second.     Similar  time 
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Fig.  27. — Typical  eye-movement  record. 
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records  appear  on  the  original  records  in  the  fixation  lines,  liut  there  was 
no  particular  object  in  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  reading  by  counting 
them.  Instead,  we  took  the  total  rmmber  of  eye-movements  in  5  sec- 
onds to  be  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  fixation  pauses. 

RESULTS. 

All  our  data  on  the  velocity  of  the  eye-movements  are  collected  in 
table  25,  arranged  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  subjects.  Under 
movements  to  the  right  and  left  respectively^  are  given  the  duration  of 
the  abductive  and  adductive  eye-movements,  together  with  the  extent 
of  the  corrective  movements.  Under  the  heading  "Total  movement" 
is  given  the  sum  of  the  durations  of  movement  to  the  right  and  left. 
This  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  alcohol,  in  the 
effort  to  equahze  any  fault  of  muscle-balance  that  may  have  been 
present  in  any  of  the  subjects,  or  induced  by  the  experiments.  Under 
"No.  of  cycles"  is  entered,  as  far  as  data  are  available,  the  number  of 
complete  cj^cles  of  ej^e-movement  and  fixation  that  occurred  in  5 
seconds  of  experiment. 
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0  S  '  -  2  -  2  S 
1.7  0    -  2.7 


+  5  0 


0    +  0  5 
-  5  '+  OB 


2  5       97 
1  0     122 
+   1.0  I     90 
15    +1.5     103 


2.0 
2.8 
4.2 
3.0 


-  4 

^  2.0 

-15 

-  1.0 

-12 

+  12  ' 

-10 

+  OS 

-12 

4-  0.3 

221 
214 
217 

215 
223 
219 


/164 
\l90 
(228 
''241 
1182 
'ivj 
191 
;.2M 

198 
242 
1S2 
207 


16  1  5.3  I   -39    +  3    +10 

14  4  7  I    +   1  I-   I  I     0 

15  5.0  19  1        0.5 


17 
IT 
17 


4 
2 


5  8 
4  9 
5.3 


0  ;+  5  l-O.l 


-6  1- 
-  3 


4 

11 

4 


11 
11 
II 


+  2 

-  2 

-  2 


+  2 

+  8 

+  6 

-^  5 


+0  1 
0 


-26    +10 
-32    +  3 


-29+6 


3       0.9 


'Difference  equals  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EYE-MOVEMENT  DATA. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  rehable  data  on  the  eye-movements  are  rela- 
tively few,  and  in  view  also  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  group  of 
measurements,  as  will  appear  in  the  concluding  chapter,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  make  the  summary  as  complete  as  possible.  A  complete 
statement  of  all  the  averages  is  consequently  given  in  table  26.  In  this 
table  appear  (1)  the  average  duration  of  the  e3^e-movements;  (2)  the 
average  errors;  and  (3)  the  average  differences,  under  each  of  the  three 
headings  "Movements  to  the  right,"  "Movements  to  the  left,"  and 
"Total,"  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  the  movements  in  both  directions.  In  the 
group  of  data  wliich  is  indicated  as  Normal  I  and  Normal  II  the  aver- 
ages for  both  normal  days  are  given  in  a  single  colunm.  But  the  dura- 
tions for  the  two  days  are  given  separately  for  each  subject,  whenever 
available,  connected  by  a  bracket.  Similar Ij^  the  averages  at  the  foot 
of  the  columns  appear  double;  the  upper  ones  (99,  101,  201)  are  the 
average  durations  of  the  eye-movements  of  the  group  for  the  first 
normal  day;  the  lower  ones  (102,  109,  and  211)  are  the  corresponding 
values  for  the  second  normal  day.  In  givmg  the  "differences"  for  this 
group  of  experiments  the  two  normal  daj^s  have  been  averaged,  since 
that  is  the  forai  in  which  they  will  be  used  in  the  subsequent  tables. 

The  summary  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  ej^e-movements  is  given 
in  tables  27  and  28.  In  the  former,  the  effect  is  computed  from  the 
averages  according  to  the  formula:  the  average  values  after  alcohol 
minus  the  average  values  of  the  two  normal  daj^s  equals  the  effect  of 
alcohol.  From  table  27  it  appears  that  the  average  duration  after 
alcohol  is  almost  uniformly  greater  than  the  average  duration  on  normal 
days.  In  table  28  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  various  processes  is 
calculated  from  the  "differences."  In  the  left-hand  part  of  the  table 
the  effect  is  stated  in  average  differences;  in  the  right-hand  part  it  is 
stated  in  percentile  differences.  The  formulae  for  the  two  values  are 
given  in  footnotes  to  the  respective  tables. 

In  order  not  to  complicate  our  main  results  and  obscure  their  bearm^ 
on  the  main  question  at  issue,  we  would  for  the  present  abstract  from 
the  minor  questions  of  ocular  balance,  the  individual  differences  in  the 
interaction  between  the  internal  and  external  recti,  the  amount  of 
fixation  error,  and  the  number  of  cycles  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater 
emphasis  to  the  most  general  of  all  the  eye-movement  data  that  are 
given  under  the  heading  of  "Total."  This  averages  —  2.5  per  cent  after 
dose  A,  and  —18.6  per  cent  after  dose  B.  That  is  to  say,  after  30  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  eye-movements  of  40°,  without  regard  to  the  direction,  took 
an  average  of  2.5  per  cent  longer  time  than  under  normal  conditions. 
Similarly,  after  45  c.c.  of  alcohol,  they  took  an  average  of  18.6  per  cent 
longer  time  than  the  normal.  It  is  conspicuous  that  in  all  these  values 
there  is  only  one  exception,  viz,  Subject  III  after  dose  A.  It  is  further 
conspicuous  that  for  all  the  subjects  where  there  are  comparable  data, 
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do.^e  li  ilelayed  the  eye-moveinouts  more  than  tlu.se  A.  TIicm.*  effects 
are  equally  (jbvious  in  tlie  efTeet.s  a.s  calculated  from  the  .^^imple  averages 
whifh  are  given  in  table  27. 

The  nuiiiherof  cycles  in. j".seem.s  to  show  a  significant  change  only  after 
do.se  H,  when  it  is  diminislicd  by  15. S  per  cent.  In  tliis  ciL<Q,  the  simple 
averages  given  in  table  27  again  furnish  corroborative  evidence.  Taken 
alone  they  would  liave  indicated,  however,  that  both  do.se.s  operate  to 
reduce  the  number  of  cycles. 

Tahlk  27. — Summary  of  efftcl  of  alcohol  on   the  eye-inoitmetii«  aj(  ahown  by  chnut/ri!  in  Ihf 

aitraye  values.     {AUohnl  —  tuirmal.) 

fTitiif  units  Kivou  in  thousundtlm  of  a  vjcond.] 


.Suhjcct  and  kind  of 
exporinient. 

ElToLt  on  niovi'- 
meuts  to  ri^ht. 

EfTi-ft  (jn  inove- 
int-nt!!  to  left.            EfTect 

Efr<M;l 
OU  mean 
varia- 
tion. 

EfTect  on 

unml«*r 

of  c>cle». 

1                                                                                         OU    lUIUl 

Duration                    ]Diiration                        niove- 
ofniove-     Error.     ,  of  move-     Error.         nu-nt. 

niont.                           ment.    ' 

I                 1 

Normiil  tiuhjects: 
Dose  A: 

II 

-  2 

-  9 

deg. 
-0.3 
-1    1 

a 
+  12 
-14 
+20 

dtij.                a 
+H  5           +10 
-3.S           -23 

a 
+  9 

-0  9 

Ill 

+  3           4-0   1      1 

»VI 

—   2     1      -4-fi  .*■> 

-r   3 
+  12 
+   3 

+  7 

4-    4 

+  1   2 
-1  0 

-0.,     ' 

-2  S 
+0  6 
-0  3 

-0  6 

0 
-0.6 

+0  5 
4-0  2 
+0.3 

VII 

-  6 
+  3 
+10 

-  1 

+21 
+  1 
+16 
+42 
+  6 
+23 
+18 

-  5 
+  5 

0 

+  11 

+  3 

0 

+0.2 
+0.9 
+5.6 
+1.9 

-0.3 
-1.1 
-0  7 
+0  0 
+0.5 
+  17 
+0.1 

+4   7 
+  1.0 

0 

+  9     1      -0.2           +  3 
+  20           +1.1           +23 

+  15     1      +0  S           +23 

IX 

X 

Average 

DosH.-  B: 

II. _ 

Ill 

+10 

+27 
+  4 
+  19 

+1.5          +  7 

-15           +41 

-IS           +0 

rv 

4-'>  ;i    1     4-.xr»    :         0 

VI 

+44     1      +2.7          +73          +24 
+20           +1.1           +26     j      +  4 
+52     '      -3   H           +70           +15 

VII 

«IX 

AveraRO 

12  hr.  cxpprinicutB: 
Dose  C: 

VI 

+28          -0.2          +43 

-    1      '      -12           -    0 

-r  9 
4-    1 

IX 

+   3            +(»  9      '      +  9            4-   3 

AveruKC 

Psychopathic  8ul>j<'ctj»: 
XI 

+  1          -0.1          +  1 

4-7               -1    11       !        4-'>l 

+  2 

XII 

-0  5            +   G            +11            +   S 

_  •> 

XIV 

-1    1      !            0           4--'  t'l                 0           4-7 

.\vernt?e 

+  5 

-0.5 

+  4 

-0.1          +10 

^2 

'No  ine.'usurenionta  of  the  eye-movonient.><  with  do.so  A  were  made  witli  Suiijcct  I\  . 
'Ni>  iiiiasurementij  of  the  eye-movenientJ>  witli  duse  B  were  made  with  Subject  X. 

The  data  for  the  psychopathic  subjects  are  complete  only  for  Sub- 
jects XI  and  \1  T.  I'hey  show  a  consistent  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  same 
direction  as  tiie  normal  grouj').  only  considerably  more  in  amount, 
averaging  12.0  per  cent  after  dose  A.  The  incomplete  data  for  Subject 
XIV  are  in  the  same  direction  as  tho<e  for  Subjects  XI  and  XII. 

The  two  12-hour  experiments  show  opposite  tendencies,  as  usual  in 
these  two  subjects. 
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There  is  no  consistent  change  in  the  errors  of  fixation  due  to  the  alco- 
hol dose.  Apparently  the  average  error  after  dose  A  was  materially 
greater  than  the  normal  error,  or  the  error  after  dose  B.  The  mean 
variation  is  increased  after  both  dose  A  and  dose  B  in  table  27,  but  this 
change  does  not  stand  the  test  of  the  computation  by  differences. 

In  addition  to  these  generalizations  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  there  are  other  less  important,  but  none  the  less  interesting, 
general  tendencies  of  our  data.  The  errors  of  fixation  which  occurred 
in  eye-movements  to  the  left  (adductive  movements)  are  conspicuously 
larger  than  those  in  the  movements  to  the  right  (abductive  movements). 
W^ile  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  seems  to  apply  to 
all  subjects,  including  the  psychopathies.     In  general,  the  errors  of 

Table  28. — Summary  of  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  eye-movements  as  shown  by  changes  in  the  differences. 

[Time  units  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subjects. 

Effect  as  shown  in  average  differences.^ 

•Effect  as  shown  in  percentile  differences.^ 

Movements 
to  right. 

Movements 
to  left. 

O 

d 

03 
•E 
03 
> 

a 

i 

"3 
>i 

o 

«^ 

o 

1 

Movements 
to  right. 

Movements 
to  left. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber of 
cycles. 

O  +J 

Is 

03    J) 
3    O 

p  a 

Error. 

O  ^ 

d  C 

le 

Q  S 

Error. 

Dura- 
tion of 
move- 
ment. 

Error. 

Dura- 
tion of 
move- 
ment. 

Error. 

Normal : 

Dose  A: 

II 

Ill 

3VI 

-  4 

+  7 
-9,5 

deg. 
+  0.4 
+  1.7 

-  0.1 
+  0.4 

-  4.8 

-  0.5 

+  0.4 
+  3.7 
+  0.8 

+  11.6 

0 
+  3.3 

-  5.1 
+  5.0 

0 

+  1.5 
+  2.1 
+  1.6 
+  1.7 

<7 

-10 
+  8 
0 
-10 
-19 

-  3 

-  6 

-27 

-  6 
-19 
-14 
-10 
-49 
-21 

+  19 

-  3 
+  8 

-  7 
-12 

-  5 

-  8 

deg. 
-  7.8 
+  4.2 

-13 

+17 

a 
-23 
-  2 

-1.0 
-0.1 

p.  ct. 
-  4.5 
+  7.1 
-25.8 
+  5.4 

p.  ct. 

p.  ct. 
-11.8 
+  7.9 

p.  ct. 
-181.5 
+  73.7 

p.  ct. 
-  7.5 
+  8.5 

p.  ct. 
-  1.7 
-12.4 

VII ;+  5 

IX !     0 

+12.4 
-10.1 
+  10.9 
+  1.9 

-  2.8 

-  1.0 
+  9.4 

-  5 

-  4 

-37 

-  5 
-36 

-  2 

+  4 
+  4 

-  4 

+  2 

-  1 

0 

+  33.3 
+  50.0 
-282.0 
+  66.2 

+530.0 

+290.0 

+410  !o 

-  68.0 
-500.0 
-284.0 

+  32.0 
+  161.5 
+  80.0 
+  91.2 

-10.4 
-18.1 

-  2.8 

-  7.0 

-32.1 

-  5.9 
-17.0 
-13.6 
-10.1 
-46.2 
-20.8 

+17.7 

-  2.5 
+  7.6 

-  8.3 
-10.5 

-  5.9 

-  8.2 

+  161.0 
-220.0 
+  93.2 

-  14.7 

-104.0 

-  2.5 
+348.0 

-  2.6 

-  9.8 

-  0.9 

-  2.5 

-29.0 

-  2.5 
-16.2 

+  9.2 
-  1.6 

+37.4 
+  2.3 
+25.8 

X 

Average .... 
Dose  B: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

nx 

Average .... 
12  hr.  experiments: 
Alcohol : 

VI 

IX 

Average .... 
Psychopathic : 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

+  1 

-  3 

-18 
+  1 
-17 
-57 
-10 
-18 
-19 

+21 

-  4 
+  8 

-11 
-23 

+0.5 
-0.1 

+2.4 
+0.2 
+2.3 

+  1.0 

-  3.4 

-19.6 
+  1.0 
-15.6 
-55.3 
-11.0 
-20.1 
-20.1 

+22.6 

-  4.2 
+  9.2 

-12.1 
-20.4 

-  1.3 
+  1.6 
+  1.2 

-  9.5 

-  4.1 

-  6.8 

-  6.0 
+  0.7 
+  0.2 

-  1.7 

-20 
-68 
-33 

+39 
-  7 
+16 

-19 
-34 

+   1 
+   1 
+  1 

+  2 

-  4 

-  1 

+  8 

-  5 

-0.1 

+i'.2 
-1.1 

+0.1 
-0.5 

-  35.2 
+  20.0 
+  45.3 

-190.0 
+410.0 
+110.0 

-  95.2 
+  21.2 
+     6.6 

-  22.5 

-10.5 
-34.7 
-18.6 

+  19.5 
-  3.3 
+  8.1 

-11.0 
-14.9 



-  2.2 
+15^8 

-18.3 
+  2.1 

-  8.1 

Average .... 

-17 

-26 

+  1 

-16.2 

-12.9 

'Effect  on  the  average  difference  equals  (av.  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc.,  alcohol)  minus  (av.  1-2,  1-3,1-4,  etc., 
normal). 

^Effect  on  the  percentile  difference  equals  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  average  difference  divided  by  the 
average  of  the  corresponding  normals  of  the  day. 

'No  records  for  Subject  IV.  ■'No  records  for  Subject  X. 
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fixation  decrease  with  repetition,  a.s  issliown  bv  the  comparison  of  the 
two  normal  days.  Comparison  of  the  normal  days  also  shows  tliat  as 
a  consequence  of  practice  the  duration  of  the  eye-movements  increiiseg 
lightly  for  both  i;rou|)s  of  subjects.  These  two  changes  are  probably 
to  be  reg;arded  as  causally  related.  W  ith  decreasetl  errors  of  fixation, 
the  eyc^movement  sweeps  become  more  nearly  full  40"^  and  their  dura- 
tion would  naturally  increase  proportionately. 

If  this  connection  is  admitted,  the  actual  an^le  velocity  of  the  eye- 
movements  appears  to  ha\'e  been  unafTected  by  the  experimental  repeti- 
tion under  otherwise  similarcircumstances.  In  spite  of  thelarj^er  errors, 
however,  the  atlductive  movements  average  slower  than  the  abductive. 
This  dilYerence  does  not  ajipear  to  be  due  to  decreased  maximum  vel- 
ocity of  the  eye-movements,  but  to  a  j^roportionately  slower  third  pha.se, 
?".  c,  the  final  5°  are  slower.  Any  attempt  to  explain  this  peculiarity  of 
our  subjects  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  i)roblems. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  RECIPROCAL  INNERVATION  OF 

THE  FINGER. 

Eye-movements  are  not  adapted  to  show  the  rapidity  of  frt^  oscil- 
latory movements  of  a  member,  and  the  consequent  speed  of  lUter- 
nating;  reciprocal  innervations  of  antajjonistic  muscles.  Successive  eye- 
movements  are  rep;ularly  separated  by  moments  of  fixation,  seldom 
less  than  0.2"  in  duration.  These  are  moments  of  sio:nificant  vision, 
for  the  sakejif  which  the  eye-movements  exist.  Tnie  o.'^cillatory  move- 
ments of  the  eye  can  not  be  produced  at  will  without  considerable 
special  practice. 

In  adopting  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  middle  finger  for  meas- 
urinjr  the  speed  of  alternating  reciprocal  innervation  of  antagonistic 
muscles,  we  lose  the  almost  ideal  conditions  with  respect  to  imlepend- 
ence  of  conscious  control  that  obtain  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
eye-movements.  Finger-movements  are  subject  to  all  .<orts  of  inter- 
current, facilitating  antl  inhiintiiig  conscious  interference.  The  con- 
ditions which  modify  the  rate  of  voluntary  reci]in>cal  innervations  have 
not  all  been  ex])erimentally  located.  In  long  exjieriments  one  will 
expect  warming-up,  fatigue  phenomena,  and  sj)urts  of  various  sorts. 
as  well  as  lapses  of  attention  and  interest,  and  changes  due  to  subjective 
feelings  of  discomfort.  (Comjiare  Wells.')  I.nng-continued  finger- 
movements  appear  to  violate  our  principle  of  simplicity  at  almost  as 
many  ]H)ints  as  the  ergographic  experiments. 

These  consiilerations,  and  ]iractical  experience  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  fall  of  1912,  led  us  to  abandon  the  arrangement  of  this 
experiment  which  was  prt)posed  in  the  program,  namely,  movements 
for  intervals  of  ;^0"  followed  after  5"  by  another  group  of  movements 
for  5".     Other  things  being  equal,  that   would  be  a  most  desirable 

'Wells.  .Vra.  Journ.  IVychol.,  190s,  19,  pp.  34o  and    437. 
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arrangement;  it  would  give  valuable  data  not  only  with  res}3ect  to 
oscillation  frequency,  but  with  respect  to  the  onset  of  fatigue  and  the 
rapidit}'  of  recovery.  The  insurmountable  difficulty  in  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  maintained  maximum 
effort  from  our  subjects  for  30  consecutive  seconds.  Unintentionally 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  really,  some  tended  to  adopt  an  initial  speed 
that  they  could  maintain.  Spurts  appeared  from  uncontrolled  sources. 
Some  may  have  been  purely  physiological.  Some  were  clearly  connected 
with  the  feehng  that  the  effort  had  lapsed.  In  connection  with  the 
related  but  more  complex  tapping  test,  Wells  states  (p.  356):  ''The 
feelings  of  annoyance  arising  from  a  long-continued  test  make  it  desir- 
able that  the  experiment  should  be  one  giving  the  requisite  data  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible."  This  may  be  generalized  as  follows :  Ever>^ 
consideration,  practical  as  weU  as  theoretical,  demands  the  shortest 
experimental  period  that  wall  give  the  requisite  data.  In  this  particular 
case,  spurts  and  variability  due  to  discomfort  and  other  causes  were 
enormoush^  reduced  by  adopting  shorter  experimental  periods  of  8". 
That  these  shorter  periods  were  in  fact  more  satisfactory^  than  the  30" 
periods  appears  from  the  relative  uniformity  of  the  results. 

Even  in  this  relatively  short  experimental  time,  a  regular  decrement 
in  the  speed  of  oscillation,  as  measured  by  2"  intervals,  shows  the 
beginning  of  a  fatigue  process.  Regularity  in  the  onset  of  this  fatigue 
process  is  our  best  insurance  against  initial  indifference,  and  sub- 
maximal  finger-movements.  If  no  fatigue  occurs,  one  suspects  initial 
indifference.  But  if  the  fatigue  drop  is  regular  and  normal,  initial 
shirking  is  improbable,  since  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
subject  to  simulate  this  gradual  onset  of  fatigue. 

Other  forms  of  incomplete  adaptation  to  the  experimental  conditions 
are  less  easily  determined.  Correlated  pulse-  and  respiration-rate  should 
be  worth  something  in  this  respect  as  an  indicator,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  pulse-changes  due  to  effort  allows  at  present  no  numerical  correc- 
tion of  results  from  this  source.  A  variable  interplay  of  changed 
attention,  effort,  and  adaptation  to  the  experimental  conditions  must  be 
admitted  as  a  possible,  if  not  an  ine\"itable,  source  of  disturbance  of  the 
results  of  the  finger-movement  tests.  If  our  cases  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  however,  accidental  disturbances  of  this  sort  should  compen- 
sate and  leave  the  general  tendency  of  alcohol,  both  in  direction  and 
amount,  clearly  marked. 

TECHNIQUE. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  existing  data,  our  measurements 
of  the  most  rapid  possible  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger  may  be 
regarded  as  the  tapping  test  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  As  ordinarily 
used,  the  ''tapping  test"  measures  the  number  of  electric  contacts  that 
can  be  made  hy  the  subject,  either  between  a  stylus  and  a  plate,  or  by 
the  closure  of  a  telegraph-key.  Several  considerations  combine  to 
make  both  of  these  processes  physiologically  unsatisfactory: 
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(1)  A  succession  of  taps  is  i)hysioloKically  a  succession  of  interrupted 
reciprocal  innervations.  Whether  the  interruption  occurs  early  or  late 
in  the  process,  whether  much  or  httle  force  is  exerted  in  the  tap  itself, 
will  be  an  experimental  accident  which  will  be  likely  to  suffer  more  or 
less  irregular  changes  as  the  subject's  experience  suggests  possible 
improvements.  \Vells'  fountl  that  one  effect  of  practice  was  to  shorten 
the  periods  of  contact  with  the  key.  Langfeld"'  found  that  practice 
tended  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  movement. 

(2)  A  second  disadvantage  of  the  finger-taps  as  recorded  by  the 
telegraph-key  or  stylus,  is  the  difficulty  of  Isolating  the  finger-move- 
ments from  other  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand.  Probably  the 
interchange  of  finger,  wrist,  and  arm  movements  is  less  apt  to  occur  in 
short  periods  than  it  is  in  long  periods  of  experiment  under  the  incentive 
of  conscious  fatigue.  But  practice  may  change  the  type  of  movement, 
and  may  l)ring  different  groups  of  muscles  into  use  in  the  succeeding 
experimental  periods.  It  seems  certain  that  the  tapping  time  of  the 
different  limbs  is  not  uniform.  In  an  unpublished  experimental  study 
of  the  finger-movements  by  Dodge,  it  proved  possible  to  get  a  tapping- 
rate  of  the  arm  when  all  the  muscles  of  the  ami  were  in  voluntarv' 
tetanus  that  could  not  be  duplicated  with  the  finger  alone.  In  less 
degree  the  same  holds  true  of  the  wrist-movements.  This  .seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  finding  of  Griffiths,^  that  "loaded  muscles  in  tetanus 
show  a  higher  number  of  responses  per  second  than  unloaded."  In  the 
above  case,  the  load  was  the  contraction  of  the  antagonistic  muscle. 

(3)  ^Moreover,  all  arrangements  for  recording  the  rapidity  of  the 
finger-movements  bj'  stj-lus  or  telegraph-key  demand  a  more  or  le.ss 
consciously  controlled  position  of  the  subject's  arm,  with  a  more  or  less 
conscious  control  of  the  aim  of  the  finger  or  arm  movements.  By 
reducing  the  tapping  test  to  its  lowest  physiological  term,  i.  e.,  the  true 
reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger,  we  have  preserved  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  the  original  experiments  by  Von  Kries,"*  and  of  the  myo- 
gra})hic  experiments  by  Binet  and  \'aschide,"'  without  introducing  the 
questionable  ergographic  complication  of  the  latter  work. 

The  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger,  like  the  tapping  test,  seems 
to  satisfy  our  demands  for  relatively  slow  practice  improvements.  As 
Wells  states,  "Thi->  would  .>=;eem  to  indicate  that  such  unsystematic 
practice  in  this  function  as  we  receive  in  normal  life  eliminated  the 
marked  gains  so  frequently  seen  at  the  beginning  of  practice  cur^'es.'' 

APPARATIS. 

In  our  experiments  records  of  the  finger-movements  were  never  taken 
separately,  but  always  in  conjunction  with  corresponding  pulse-records. 
The  pulse-records  are  electro-cardiograms.  The  finger-movements 
were  recorded  on  the  same  photograpliic  record  by  the  following  device: 

'Wells,  Am.  .Toum.  P.sychol.  190s,  19,  p.  44.5.  ^'on  Krio^.  Archiv  f.  Physiol..  1SS6.  Supplbd..  p.  1. 
-LansfpUi,  Psychol.  Review,  1915.  22,p.  4">."i.  'Binet  and  Va.-'chide.  L'.-Vnnoe  Psychol.,  1S97,  p.  267. 
'Griffiths.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1SSS,9,  p.  39. 
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In  front  of  the  slit  of  the  photographic  recorder  of  the  string  galva- 
nometer which  recorded  the  pulse,  a  light  wooden  lever  was  placed  so 
as  to  throw  a  shadow  across  the  slit.  The  other  end  of  this  recording 
lever  was  attached  to  the  finger  by  a  light  rod  held  against  the  upper 
phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  b}^  the  pressure  of  an  elastic  band.  The 
axis  of  the  lever  was  so  placed  as  to  decrease  the  amplitude  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  proportion  5  to  1 .  The  mass  of  the  entire  recording  sj^stem  is 
about  7  grams.  Since  the  leverage  is  the  most  favorable  possible,  both 
with  respect  to  the  recording-lever  and  its  attachment  to  the  finger, 
interference  with  the  free  movement  of  the  finger  is  objectively  and  sub- 
jectively so  slight  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  The  finger  feels  no 
resistance  to  starting  and  no  instrumental  momentum  in  stopping. 

POSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

For  measurements  of  the  finger-movements,  the  subject  was  seated 
in  the  steamer-chair  approximately  at  position  I.  But  the  steamer- 
chair  was  so  moved  by  the  operator  that  the  subject  was  nearer  the 
recording-camera  of  the  string  galvanometer  than  in  other  experiments 
from  position  I.  A  stand  with  an  adjustable  arm-rest  was  so  placed 
that  the  subject's  right  arm  was  comfortabl}^  supported  with  the  hand 
near  the  edge  of  the  recording-camera  table,  but  slightly  above  the  level 
of  its  top.  The  palm  of  the  hand  rested  against  a  vertical  wedge- 
shaped  support,  against  which  it  was  held  b^^  the  flexible  but  regular 
pressure  of  a  broad  elastic  band.  The  sharp  end  of  this  wedge  rested 
against  the  palm  of  the  subject's  hand,  leaving  the  digits  entirely  free 
to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane.  In  a  relaxed  position,  the  upper  phalanx 
of  the  middle  finger  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  recording- 
camera,  so  that  when  it  was  attached  to  the  recording  levers  there 
would  be  as  little  lateral  movement  of  the  levers  as  possible.  The 
operator  was  always  careful  that  there  should  be  no  unnatural  or  forced 
position  of  the  hand  or  fingers,  and  that  the  arm  was  comfortable. 
There  was  no  restriction  of  the  movement  of  the  other  fingers,  but  their 
movement  did  not  affect  the  recording  lever. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURE. 

While  the  subject  sat  in  a  half-reclining  position  in  the  steamer-chair, 
with  electrodes  in  position,  and  connected  for  recording  his  electro- 
cardiogram as  in  word-reaction  movements,  the  chair  was  slid  into 
position  by  the  operator.  The  subject's  arm  was  placed  on  the  arm- 
support,  so  that  his  fingers  were  entirely  free  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
hand-support  against  which  his  palm  was  held  by  the  pressure  of  the 
elastic  band.  A  fine  rubber  band  about  1  cm.  in  diameter  was  then 
placed  so  that  it  rested  on  the  fold  of  the  skin  which  separates  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  finger  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  elastic  band 
served  to  hold  an  offset  from  the  end  of  the  horizontal  meml^er  of  the 
recording  levers,  and  thus  formed  a  flexible  but  close  connection  between 
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Fit:.  2S. — Typical  records  of  tlie  finaer-oscillations  and  pulse  of  two  subjects. 


Fic.  29. ^Reproduction  of  a  temporal-pulse  record   as  made  by  the  Dodge  telephone-recorder 
ill  scries  with  the  stiiiig  galvanometer.       (See  p.  235.) 
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the  finger  and  the  recordinK  levern.  Tlie  vertical  member  of  the  re- 
cording levers  \va.s  then  adjusted  to  cast  its  shadow  <jn  the  center  of 
the  slit  of  the  recordinj^-caniera.  The  standard  instructions  were 
repeated  hy  the  operator.  While  the  subject  was  entirely  in  position 
and  relaxetl  as  far  as  practicable,  a  normal  pulse-record  wits  taken 
without  f inkier-movement.  Immediately  after  this  record  a  combined 
pul.se-  and  tinji;er-movement  record  was  taken  a,s  follows:  ^^'hen  the 
record  starteii  the  operator  .said  "k<>,'  in  time  with  the  stroke  of  a 
Jacjuet  clock,  beating  .seconds.  After  8"  the  operator  gave  the  signal 
"stop."  After  a  (30"  rest,  but  without  disturbing  the  j)osition  of  the 
subject's  arm  (»r  finger,  a  second  tinger-movement  record  wa.s  taken 
like  tile  first. 

'Die  standard  instructions,  repeated  bef(»re  each  experiment,  were 
as  follows:  At  the  signal  '"go,"  move  the  middle  linger  back  and  forth 
as  fast  as  you  can  until  you  receive  the  signal  ".stop." 

Figure  28  reproduces  two  typical  records  of  the  reciprocal  innerva- 
tion of  the  finger  by  different  indi\i(luals.  They  should  be  read  from 
left  to  riglit.  'i'he  lower  hue  in  each  case  marks  the  seconds  (Jaquet 
clock).  The  next  line  is  an  electro-cardiogram  (body  leads) ;  the  upper 
line  is  the  respiration  curve.  Inspiration  is  represented  by  a  n.^^ing 
curve.     The  oscillating  line  shows  the  finger-nnn'ements. 

Instructions  to  the  assistants  who  were  detailed  to  read  finger-move- 
ment records  were  to  commence  reading  (i  movements  frt)m  the  begin- 
ning in  order  to  avoid  the  initial  irregularities,  which  seem  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  almost  every  finger-o.'^ciliation  curve. 
The  reader  then  counted  the  number  of  complete  oscillations  in  2", 
4",  6",  and  8",  respectively.  Full  8"  of  oscillation  were  so  rarely  com- 
pleted in  legible  form  that  they  seldom  appear  in  the  results.  For  the 
sake  of  uniformity-  tlie  calculations  are  all  l)a<e<l  on  •"."  of  oscillation. 

RESULTS. 

The  data  for  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger  are  given  in 
table  2*.),  under  the  several  subjects  arranged  in  numerical  order.  The 
number  of  complete  finger  oscillations  in  2".  4",  and  (>"  is  entered  in  the 
appropriate  colunms.  In  the  earliest  exjieriments,  as  for  example 
those  with  Subject  II  on  October  8  and  Se])tember  23,  only  one  record 
was  taken  at  each  experiment.  In  the  later  exjieriments.  where  two 
records  were  taken,  the  data  from  both  are  given,  together  with  their 
average.  Wherever  available  these  averages  are  u.^ed  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  results. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINGER-MOVEMENT  DATA. 

Summaries  of  the  data  on  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger  are 
given  in  tables  30  and  31.  Table  30  gives  the  average  number  of 
oscillations;  table  31  gives  the  average  differences  between  the  first 
and  the  succeeding  periods  of  each  session.  In  table  30  the  total 
averages  for  the  normal  subjects  show  how  uniform  is  the  fatigue  effect 
even  within  the  6"  periods  of  our  experiments.     The  averages  of  the 


Table  30.— »S' 

ummanj  of  the 

average  niunher  of  reciproca 

inner  I 

ations 

if  the  nnd'Uefi 

tt^er. 

Nmnber  of 
.subject. 

Normal. 

Alcohol  (dose  A).' 

Alcohol  (dose  B)  . 

Number  of 
experiment. 

2" 

4" 

6" 

2" 

4" 

6" 

2" 

4"^ 

6" 

Normal  sub- 
jects: 

n 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

12   hr.    experi- 
ments : 

VI 

IX 

Psychopathic 
subjects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

13.5 

11.7 
12.6 

25.6 
23.5 
24.5 

37.5 
34.7 
36.1 

36.8 
35.8 
36.3 

35.7 
36.4 
36.0 

27.8 

37.0 
36.8 
36.9 

32.4 
36.1 
45.3 

13.7 

26.9 

39.6 

11.6 

22.6 

33.3 

II 

Av 

13.0 

25.1 

37.0 

12.7 

24.3 

35.6 

II 

12.4 
12.4 

24.4 
24.4 

Av 

37.6 

12.3 

24.4 

35.9 

II 

12.4 
12.4 

9.6 

12.8 
12.9 
12.8 

11.4 
12.8 
16.1 

24.5 
24.5 

18.9 

25.3 
25.4 
25.3 

22.2 
24.7 
31.0 

Av 

8.4 
12.2 

16.4 
23.9 

24.2 
34.4 

8.8 
11.7 

17.5 
22.8 

25.8 
.33.4 

II 

Av 

10.9 
11.7 
16.1 

22.2 
23.0 
31.6 

33.2 
34.1 
46.6 

10.8 

21.7 

31.9 

Total 
average. . 

I 

12.5 

8.8 
11.6 
10.2 

12.4 
10.9 
14.8 
12.7 

24.5 

17.5 
23.6 
20.5 

24.1 
21.5 

28.7 
24.8 

35.8 

26.0 
26^0 

35.4 
31.6 
42.3 
36.4 

12.3 

19.1 
111.2 
110.1 

12.4 
10.7 
14.5 
12.5 

24.2 

118.0 
'23 . 1 
120.5 

24.3 
21.2 
28.7 
24.1 

35.8 

126.8 

11.3 

22.2 

32.6 

I 

Average . 
I 

■26.8 

35.5 
31.7 
41.8 
36.3 

I 

I 

Average . 

iDose  C  (12  c.c  )  was  used  in  the  12-hour  experiments. 

normaljexperiments  show  that  in  the  last  2"  the  performance  fell  off 
9.6  per  cent  of  the  first  2".  There  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  among 
the  normal  subjects.  A  similar  fatigue  process  appears  after  alcohol. 
But  it  is  conspicuous  that  it  is  less  than  on  normal  days.  After  dose 
A  the  last  period  of  2"  differs  from  the  first  2"  bj-  only  5.7  per  cent. 
After  dose  B  the  difference  is  8  per  cent.     Without  further  knowledge 


M(n(ii{  <"iM)Hi)i\A  ri()-\s. 


1S8 


ol  the  (•()n(lili()ii>  lliat  n'hitc  initial  (icjxcssion  of  lljr  ix-rforiiiance  l<» 
(lecrcasod  falifriic,  ••nc  iiiu>-t  he  cautious  about  ascrihiun  this  d<*creasetl 
fatigue  after  alcohol  direct ly  to  the  alcoliol.  Hut  it  i>  a  rather  suji- 
Kestive  fact  that  tiie  decreasoil  fatigability  aftor  (iose  A  changes  a 
depression  of  the  phenomenon  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  li"  to  an  etpially 
^ood  performance  at  the  end  of  ti".  If  one  might  venture  a  prelimi- 
nar\'  hypothesis,  it  looks  as  though  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  recij)rocal 

'I'ahle  .si. — Summary  of  urtraijc  ilifferetwtx  lnturrn  l/n  Jiret  atul  succtrditi^  ptruulK  of  reetprucul 

inriervatwn  of  tlu  muldU  /■'  ',•■  ' 


.Voriiuil. 


I    Alcohol  (lioac  A^*        Alcohol  (jIoih-  B). 


NuiiiJmt  of 
subject. 


ex|H'riiii«iit. 


4" 


G"     I     2" 


4" 


Normal  ;'ul>-  , 

II :    I 

II 


Av 


.1-1.0 

.'+0.7 

-O.I 


II 


l\ 


VI 
VII 


\  111 

iX. 
X. 


I. 
II 

I. 
II. 

I. 

4-  I. 
II 

I. 

1 

I 


Av 


0 
0 


-0  1 


-0.0 

+0  9 

0 


+0.1' 
+0  2 


-0.1 


-1.0 1 ! I...  . , 

+  12; '.  ..  ....... 

+0.1   '+(13    +10     +2(1    +11     +2  0 


T 


6" 


+3.9 


+  1.4 

+0.1  I... 

+0  7     +05    +1   Ti    +25     -on    -00  |-1   4 

-4.0 
+0  2 


Av 


-0.1  i-0.1  :-i  9 


+3.3 


Av 


+0  7  i  +  1.1  +0  9  +10 

-0.1    -0  1  l-fd  1  i 

-0.6  i-0  ".  |-r<i   1  +1.0    +2.3 

-0.:;    -(».:{  -o  i 


+0  4     -0   I     +0   1     +0 


+5.3  j+O.S  ,  +  1   6  1+2  5 


+4.4 


+0  7 1+0  9 
-0  4  ;-1.5 
-0.6  1-11 


T  ..  t  :i  1 
avmn-'f. 


0.1 


+  16    +3  0    +4.2 


-0  2     +2    1    1+2. ^     +3  3 

-4    1     +0   1   ;  +  2  0    +3  0  ;  +  l   4     +2.9    +4  9 


-0  1   1+0   1     +0.3 


=f= 


-0.6       0.9       2.0 


-OS 


0.7       1.6       2.4 


12    hr.    «'Xi>ori- 
menta : 

VI      

I  .\         

Psychopathic 
subieots: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 


1 ,-01'     0       |-0  25«+0.1 

I -1.5  1-1.5  i..     .       '+1.9 

AvcraRe  '-1.3  1-0.7  i •+1.0 


-0.2 
+0.3 
-0.4 
Avernne.i— 0.1 


I 


-0.17,' -0.1 
+  1.9 
+0.8 


-0    1      t  0    1      +1.0 


+0.4 

-0  2 

0 


+0.9  :-o  1 


+  1.7 


-O.S 


+2  3  . 

-19  . 

-0  7    -0  S    -2  0    -:\  0  , 

+0.1        0         -0.4        0.9  . 


4)t»sf  ('  W!i9  pivon  in  the  12-hour  esiH'riniPiit.s. 

innervation  of  the  linger  wa-  aiialogou>  to  its  action  on  the  reflexes. 
With  a  depressed  initial  performance  after  alcohol  the  rehitive  faligiie 
in  subsequent  jK-rformances  is  lessened.  The  summary  of  average  dif- 
ferences confirms  this  general  relation^hij^. 

Summaries  of  the  etTect  of  alcohol  on  the  reciprocal  innervation  ot 
the  tiiigcr  are  given  in  table.s  \V1  and  'X^.     Table  32  i^  calculatfHi  from  the 
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averages  and  is  included  here  only  for  comparison  with  the  regular  sum- 
mary from  the  differences,  which  is  given  in  table  33.  In  table  33  we  have 
followed  our  general  custom,  showing  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  aver- 
age differences  on  the  left  and  the  effect  on  percentile  differences  on  the 
right.  From  this  right-hand  half  of  table  33  it  appears  that  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  finger-movements  is  to  increase  the  average  differences 
about  9  per  cent  for  both  doses.  That  is  to  say,  after  alcohol  the  num- 
ber of  reciprocal  inner\'ations  of  the  finger  is  decreased  about  9  per  cent. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  after  dose  A  of  alcohol  is  the  case  of 
Subject  X,  who  has  had  considerable  practice  in  playing  the  piano. 
In  his  case  the  total  change  is  less  than  1  per  cent  gain  after  alcohol. 
While  this  is  practically  neghgible,  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  this 
case  is  clear.    After  dose  B  the  exception  is  Subject  III.     It  is  of 


Table  32.- 


-Summary  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  reciprocal  innervation 
of  the  middle  finger  as  shoitm  by  the  averages. 


Number  of  subject. 

Dose  A 

Dose  B. 

2" 

4" 

6" 

2" 

4" 

6" 

Normal  subjects: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

+1.1 
+0.6 

+2.4 
+0.7 

+3.5 
+0.7 
+  1.6 
-3.6 
-2.5 
+0.8 
-2.0 
+  1.3 
0 

+0.1 
+0.1 
-0.5 
-0.1 

-0.1 
+0.3 

-1.1 

-1.9 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-1.4 
-2.5 

-2.8 
-0.7 
-0.1 
-2.0 
-3.5 

VI 

-1.2 
-0.6 
-0.5 
-1.1 

0 
-0.2 

0 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 

-2.5 
-1.4 

0 
-1.7 
+0.6 
-0.3 

+0.2 
-0.3 

0 

0 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

-2.0 

-3.0 

-4.2 

X 

Average 

Psychopathic  subjects: 
XI 

-0.6 

-1.5 

-2.2 

XII 

XIV 



Averapce 

interest  in  this  latter  exception  that  the  subject  began  the  alcohol  day 
with  the  lowest  "normal  of  the  day"  of  all  his  experiments.  Com- 
parison with  his  performance  after  dose  A  makes  it  probable  that  this 
accidentally  low  normal  of  the  day  is  responsible  for  the  apparent 
exception.  It  was  exactly  such  accidental  values  that  our  insistence 
on  group  values  was  designed  to  compensate.  It  is  significant  that 
apart  from  this  exceptional  case,  the  average  depression  of  reciprocal 
innervation  is  greater  with  the  greater  dose  of  alcohol.  Without  the 
negative  case  in  each  group,  the  proportional  change  would  be  more 
symmetrical. 

The  measurements  of  the  psychopathic  group  in  this  test  contrast 
sharply  with  those  of  the  moderate  users.  Of  the  three  psychopathic 
subjects,  only  one,  Subject  XI,  follows  the  rule  of  moderate  users,  the 
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others,  Subjects  XII  and  \l\  ,  -^how  reversed  result-;.  This  difference 
is  too  clear  to  be  accidental.  Tuf^ether  with  the  other  {>eculiarities  of 
this  small  group,  it  points  to  a  probable  cla.ss  difference  that  constituten 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  irnj)ortant  uiLsolved  problems  whicli 
are  suggested  by  our  measurements. 

TabLK  33. — Sumnuiry  uf  (he  tfftct  of  alcohol  on  tin  rtriprocal  tnturn-iilum  «/  ihr  muidU  Jin^rr 

at  shairn  by  the  iliffcretiert. 


JEffcct  an  tihuwn  iu  avfraKt*  diffiTeiiPen.'    Effwl  im  iibowii  in  |)crceulilf  ililT«Tru<>M.* 


8ubu-ct  aiul  kiiiil  ,.         . 

of  cxpt'niufnt. 


n<.s«-  B 


I)..^-  A. 


IXow  H 


Normal  iJiihjocts: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 


+0.4I+I.6 

+0.51  +  1.3 


•>" 


0" 


f." 


...     I 


+0.91+2.2 
+  1.9,+2.6 
+0.5+3.5 

X +0.&;  +  1.4 

Avorajro  +0.8+2.1 

12  hr.  cxiH.TiiiK-ut.-4:  , 

VI »+0._"-0.13-'+0.15 

IX »+3.4»+S.4 

Average ^+1.8* +  1.6 

Pa>-chopathic  suh-  |_ 

jc<-t«:  ; 


+  1.9  1+1.2+2.6+3.81+  3  1+  0  2+  5  1+  9  4  +10  5  +10  4 
+  1.8  }-0.6l-0.8-2.1  +  3.8+  5.1  +  4.8-   4  7-  3  3-  5  8 

+2.3  '     0      +0.2  +2  1  '    .  1+64'    +  08+60 

+4.4  +0  1+0.5 +1.6+  9  O+ll  J'+15  2+  10+  2  6+  5  6 
+4.3  +1.9  +3.3  +4.1  +14  i>  +10  1  +11  4+14  7  +12  9  +10  9 
+7.1  ;+l.s;+4.4j+9.0j+  4   1  +14  5+20  4  +14  6+18  2  +25  6 

-0.4  - I J +  3.8+  4.5  -   0.9| 

+3.1    +0.7+1.7+3.1+  6.4+  8.6+  8.»+  7.0+  6.9-  8.8 


+  1. 


+  1.8 


XI 

Xll ,-0.4;-!. 2 

XIV {-0.4-1.8 

Avcrajsc +0.1-0.4 


+2.2 
-2.8 
-2.3 
-1.0 


.?+  2.2*-  0.7*+  0.6 

.■»+29.3*  +  14.2, 

'+15.7»+  6.71   . 


+  9  5  +  7.3+   6   1 

-  3  7  -  5  7,-  9.1 

-  3.0-  6  7,-   5  N 
+  0.9-  1.7-  4.S 


'Effect  on  the  averaxe  (liflorencf  cv^uals  (av.  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc.,  alcohol)  ininuti  (av.  1-2,   1-3,  1—4, 

etc.,  normal). 

'KfTiH-t  on  the  percentile  difffn'nt-t-  (iiuals  the  effect  of  idc«jhol  on  the  averaice  difference  divided  l«y  tba 
averane  of  the  corre.-^jMJndiiic  iiornial^  of  the  day. 

'Dose  (J  was  given  iu  the  12-hour  experimeuta. 

The  net  result  of  this  phase  of  our  exi)erimentation  is  that  the 
velocity  of  the  eye-movements  and  the  speed  of  reciprocal  innervation 
t)f  the  finger  are  both  regularly  decrea.seti  by  alcohol.  .Vs  far  as  these 
processes  are  an  indication  of  the  adt^quacy  of  motor  coortlination.  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  motor  coordination  is  depressive.  The  similarity 
of  the  average  percentile  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  two  processes,  while 
the  processes  them.selves  represent  very  different  neun\l  centers,  makes 
it  probable  that  our  experimental  results  indicate  a  widespreail  impair- 
ment of  motor  coordination  as  a  result  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PULSE-RATE.  DURING  MENTAL  AND 

PHYSICAL  WORK  EXPERIMENTS. 

Reports  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation  are  among  the 
earliest  and  most  common  data  on  the  physiology  and  pharmacology 
of  alcohol.  But,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  amount  of  experimental 
material,  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  generalization.  The  discrep- 
ancies and  contradictions  of  the  earlier  investigations  appear  in  the 
more  recent.  Alcohol  has  been  found  (1)  to  increase  the  pulse-rate, 
(2)  to  decrease  it,  (3)  to  do  neither,  and  (4)  to  do  both.  Some  illustra- 
tive observations  are  given  on  page  187. 

Smnmaries  which  attempt  to  generalize  at  all  concerning  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  pulse  naturally  reflect  the  experimental  discrepancies.  Thus 
Lauder  Brunton^  states  that  alcohol  in  moderate  doses  increases  the 
pulse-rate.  Horseley  and  Sturge"  hold  that  alcohol  decreases  the 
pulse-rate.  Notnagel  and  Rossbach,^  and  Rosenfeld,*  state  that  it 
has  no  significant  effect,  while  Cushny^  accepts  the  view  that  it  both 
incieases  and  decreases  the  pulse,  according  to  circumstances,  but  has 
no  effect  on  normal  quiet  subjects.  Meyer  and  Gottlieb,'^  while  classi- 
fying alcohol  among  the  heart-accelerating  medicaments,  appear  to 
hold  that  its  action  has  not  been  proved  for  normal  human  subjects. 
Indeed,  the  more  recent  general  suimnaries  show  a  conspicuous  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  effect  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
pulse  as  more  or  less  problematic.  This  uncertainty  seems  to  be  widely 
reflected  in  medical  practice. 

These  discrepancies  in  the  traditional  data  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  reinvestigate  the  pulse-changes  of  human  subjects  after 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  imder  the  largest  possible  number  of  experi- 
mental conditions,  with  modern  recording  instruments,  as  proposed 
under  the  Nutrition  Laboratorj^  Plan.  Such  an  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation  of  man  is  outlined  where  it 
obviously  belongs,  in  the  physiological  program.     In  its  proper  place 


'Brunton,  Therapeutics  of  the  Circulation,  London,  1914,  p.  178. 

^Horseley  and  Sturge,  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  London,  1907. 

'Notnagel  and  Rossbach,  Handhuch  der  Artzneimittellehre,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1894. 

*Ro8enfeld,  Der  Einfluss  des  Alkohols  auf  den  Organismus,  Wiesbaden,  1901. 

*Cushny,  Pharmacology,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

"Meyer  and  Gottlieb,  Die  experimentelle  Pharmacologie,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1914. 
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Alctifuil  uHUs  Jiiuiui  to  iJecreime  pul*e-niU  by: 
V       JrtLftth,*      IKKS.     (  hihlrcii,      ;j.2     gr  : 

|>uticiit<4,    7.0  jjcr  ct-ul  of  ctuufB. 
<;utiiikow,»    1S92.    L>ok;   IWJ   to    iTAi    gr. ; 

50  Ut  70  |>er  cent. 
HiuJcowH-.'"    1900  Ol.    Dok;    5    c.c.  A.  A  . 

25  per  cent  iiitra\  eiiOU»:  20  c.c.  A.  A.. 

.'W  i>er  cent;   KW  r.c.  A.  A..  50  per  c^ut. 

Htoiimch. 
HiK-knianu,"   190<i.  Is^ilat*-*!  nit>l>it  heart 

0.05  to  0.5  |xT  rent. 
I)i  ('ri«tinii   !in<l    IVutimuUi.'*  1910  (^e(.^ 

All  do**!*. 

Alcohtil    u^tH    foiitul    t>olfi    lu    ifurrasf    atut 
dicrtaae  puUt-raU  by: 

.Mukr*  (ref.).  IKK-l.      Frou;  small  duaejit. 
Wi-iivM-nfcld.^     S«'l(;  M  to  70  c.c.  sherr.N  ; 

irrcjjulur. 
ljne\>,'*  1905.  Fri>K  und  cat;  incouAtaul. 
Dixon.*'  1907.  Fron;  fir>t  iJow.  then  rapid. 
Hrandini,''  190S.  Rubl>it  and  dog;  deprei*- 

^*ion   niodt-nili-;  i>«>late<l   h<-art. 
l.uziato."     llllO   11.     Men    (ref.):    20    to 

50  r.c.  A\.;  individual  dilTen-nceti. 
Miller."    191(».    .\ninial:    iransf ui>ed ;   0.1.1 

to   0.3    per    cent    stiniulalo*!;    over   0 .'! 

per  cent  deprt*s.fed. 
Down-s,'"  1911.  I'ruK;  external  applicatiuu 

to  heart;   1   to  2  per  cent  incre;iJ»ed  «» 

firnt :  5  per  cent  de<-rea»<e<l. 


Almhiil  iKHi  fouml  to  imrtane  pitlni-rair  by: 

l';irk.'H  un-1  Walluwir/.'  Is70.  Man; 
mo<l<Tut«-l\'  lar}<e  doww. 

I)oi?iel'  (ref.).*  Fir-*!  ri--,  thi'ii  fall:  no 
data  citeii. 

Fra.'ser.'  Isso.   Man;  75  r.c.  20  iM-r  cent. 

V.  Juk«rh.'   Iws.  Children.  2  to  A  n- 

Binz.^  1SS,S.   Uok;  5  cr.;  8toniach. 

Swientochnwrtki.*  1902.  Patients;  25  to  100 
c.c;  5<J  per  rent. 

MurMi)  and  ( i.tleot li.'  190.'!  .Men;  mod- 
erate. 

John."*  l'.Mi9.   .Men;  njoderuto. 

Atrahil  irnx  fnuiui  to  hnir  im  tfftcl  on  jnilse-  \ 
rnU  by: 
ZininirrlHTK"  (ref.),  isn9.  X'arious  animals 

()0  c.c;  Man,  40  per  cent  .\l. 
Von  der  Miihll   and  Ja»juet,'«  1S91.  M<n. 

30  to  100  c.c. 
Bock."   1898.   I.«*t)lated   ralibit    heart.   2,55 

c.c;  10  jKT  cent. 
WcndelHtftdt,'*  1S99.   Men,    irnvular,  5  to 

100  cr.  (arlually  rose  t\vo-third.><  <•asl•..^). 
Rosenfeld,"  1901.  bojjs.  2  to  29 cc.  A.  A. 
Kochmann,""  1904-5.    Man;  moderate.  00 

to  HO  r.c.  20per  cent ;  .50  cc.  :<(>  per  rent. 
Wood  and    Hovt.'"   1905.    Don-';    various, 

moderatf,  irrrj;ular. 
Bachcm.-"  1907.  Ral>l>it.s;  0.2  to  1.0  r.c 
Dixon."   1907.    Man;   moderate;  diluie. 
DenniK    el    ul.,-     190*».     Fever    patients; 

6  to  40  r.c 
WiKxllK-ad.-^  1911.  Man;  niodonite. 

•OriRinal  not  availnhle. 

'Parkea  and   Wallowiri,  Proc.    Royal   ."vjc  of   L<jndf>n.  Is70.  18,  p.  .»<>_•;  I'iirkeu.  Proc.  R^ixal 

Soc  of  I^.ndon.  Is74.  22,  p.  172. 
'Dojriel,  Fourth  ('oriKress  of  Uu.sxian  Naturalihts  in  KH<i:ui,  reported  in  .\rchiv  f.  d.  k«*»-  Phvtaol.. 

1S74,  8,  p.  004. 
•TrajM'r,  Alcohol,  it.s  function  and  placr,  Iklinburizh.  1 W).     (Ref.^ 
*v.  Jak^rh,  Vcrhdl.  des  C'ougre.s.se«  fiir  innere  Mc<liiin.  Wiesbaden,  l.sss.  7,  |».  N»i. 
'Bin*.  X'rrhdl.  de.M  C'oinrroH..<r-.  fiir  innerc  Mo<lixin.  Wio.-ibadcn.  IKSi-S.  7.  p.  70. 
"Swientorhowski.  Zeit.schr.  f.  kliii.  Meii..  1'.MI2.  46.  \^.  2S4. 

'.Mos-so  and  Calt-otti.  l.a!..  .^ri.  Int.  dii  .\Ioiit  \{.'»is.,  I'.Hl.S.      (Publish.'*!  I'.KM.; 
"John.  Zrit.srhr.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  'Ih.r..  19t»<t,  5.  p.  579. 
XJutnikow.  Zeit.schr.  f.  kUn.  Me«l..  1892,  21.  p.  108. 
'•Ha»r<)vcc.  Mittriluinten  drr  lM")hmischen  .\kademie,  1900-01. 
"Barkmann,  ."^kan.l.  Arrliiv  f.  Ph>>iol..  KMKi,  18,  p.  323. 
"Hi  Cri.stina  and  IVntnnalli,  Arrhiv  di  Fisi..!..  1910.  8.  p.  131. 
'•'ZimnuTbrr!:.   l)i..i><rtation.  Dnriiat.   lsf.9.     (Rrf.^ 

'*Von  der  Muhll  and  .I.-iquct,  Corrfsp.-Hlatt  f.  fchweiicr  Aerxtc.  1891,  21.  p.  457. 
'*Bock.  .\rrhiv  f.  rxp.  Path.  u.  Pharni..  l.v.»,s.  41.  p.  158. 
'*Wendelstadt.  .\rrhiv  f.  d.  VLC^.  Physiol..  1899.  76,  p.  223. 

''Ros<'nfild,  l)<r  Kinflurts  de..<  Alkoholn  auf  den  (Irtfanismus.  Wiesbaden,  IWl. 
'"Korhinann,   .Vrrhiv.  internat.   dr   Pharmacod.  <t  Tlu'rapir,  l'.Ht4,  13.  p   ;i2'.»;   Deutttch.  Me<i. 

Wrhn-rh.,  Lripsir.  1905.  31.  p.  942. 
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it  will  not  be  an  incident  in  any  other  investigation.  With  modern 
techniques  it  will  make  large  demands  on  time  and  equipment.  To 
have  combined  it  with  the  investigation  of  neuro-muscular  processes 
would  have  jeopardized  both.  The  demands  of  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure on  both  subject  and  experimenter  would  regularly  conflict,  since, 
while  complete  mental  and  bodily  relaxation  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  a  pulse  base-Une,  the  purpose  of  the  neuro-muscular  experiment  is 
to  introduce  stimuli  to  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  main  ends  of  this  investigation 
precluded  a  systematic  study  of  the  pulse,  adequate  simultaneous 
pulse-records  were  believed  to  be  important,  both  for  the  neuro- 
muscular investigation  itself,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  systematic 
investigation  of  the  human  pulse.  It  has  been  a  long-established 
custom  of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  to  take  pulse-rates  during  all 
experiments.  There  is  an  important  theoretical  value  of  regular  pulse- 
records  also  in  psychological  experiments  (Dodge.^)  \Vhen  taken 
antecedent  to  the  psychological  experiment,  the  pulse  is  the  best  avail- 
able indicator  of  the  general  physiological  and  psychical  status  of  the 
subject.  During  the  experimental  process,  pulse-change  gives  us  the 
simplest  means  of  estimating  the  general  physiological  changes,  or 
metaboUsm,  incident  to  the  experiment.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that, 
while  a  systematic  study  of  pulse  must  be  based  on  the  pulse  of  relaxa- 
tion, no  investigation  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  pulse  will 
be  adequate  which  limits  itself  to  relaxed  subjects.  Complete  relaxa- 
tion is  an  artifact  of  the  laboratory.  Theoretically,  it  is  a  Umit. 
Practically,  it  is  an  ideal  which  the  actual  condition  of  the  subject  at 
any  given  moment  may  more  or  less  closely  approximate.  Its  main 
relation  to  actual  conditions  of  normal  or  abnormal  hfe  is  to  furnish 
a  theoretical  base-line  upon  which  actual  conditions  may  be  plotted, 
from  which  the  deviation  of  actual  conditions  may  be  quantitatively 
expressed.  While  any  systematic  investigation  of  pulse  under  alcohol 
must  be  based  on  relaxed  subjects,  it  must  also  include  the  effects  of 
alcohol  under  experimental  variations  from  relaxation.  Such  pulse- 
changes  should  be  correlated  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  records  of 
actual  accomphshment.  It  is  obvious  that  pulse-records  which  are 
taken  simultaneously^  with  our  neuro-muscular  measurements  meet 
these  conditions  for  the  particular  experimental  deviation  from  relaxa- 
tion which  they  accompany.  Our  pulse-records,  then,  should  consti- 
tute data  not  only  for  an  interpretation  of  the  neuro-muscular  work, 
but  also  for  a  contribution  to  the  systematic  experimental  study  of  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  autonomic  system  under  experimental  condi- 
tions. They  should  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  future  system- 
atic investigation  of  pulse,  as  well  as  a  connecting  hnk  between  the 
latter  and  the  present  investigation. 


'Dodge,  Psychological  Review,  1913,  20,  p.  1. 
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TECHNIQUES  FOR  RECORDING  THE  PULSE  DURING  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Three  devices  were  used  fur  ohtaininji  the  pulse-records  during  our 
experiments:  (I)  The  temporal  pulse  was  recorded  by  a  skeleton 
teIei)hone-receiver  in  series  with  the  string  galvanometer.  (2)  During 
the  association  experiments  the  radial  puNe  was  recorded  hy  means  of 
a  new  electric  sj)h\gmograph  which  Wiis  devised  to  record  on  a  distant 
kymograph.  The  electric  relay  was  operated  first  by  tlie  \\'iersma 
han<l  plethysmograph  and  later  l)y  a  Tigerstedt  bull).  (3)  Except  for 
the  as.sociation  experiments,  all  our  later  records  were  electrocardio- 
grams from  boily  leads  tlirough  condensers. 

TELEPHONE  PULSE-RECORDER. 

The  telephone  pulse-recorder  was  hrst  described  by  Dodge.  In 
principle  it  consists  of  a  skeleton  telephone-receiver  attached  t^)  the 
head,  so  that  the  diaphragm  or  armature  rests  on  the  temporal  art<^r>'. 
X'ibrations  of  the  armature  in  the  field  of  the  small  penmment  magnet 
of  the  receiver  set  up  minute  electric  currents  in  the  surrounding  high- 
resistance  coils.  These  currents  are  recorded  by  the  aid  of  the  string 
galvanometer.  Difficulties  of  adjustment  and  disturbances  due  to 
sudden  movements  of  the  head  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  electro- 
cardiogram for  the  pulse-recorder  in  all  pulse-records  which  W(>re  taken 
subsequent  toJMarch  2t),  1914. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  AN  ELECTRICAL  SPHYG.MOGRAPH  FOR 
RECORDING  PULSE-RATE  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  on  association,  it  was  regardetl 
as  desirable  to  have  as  comj)lete  records  of  physical  comlition  as  was 
practicable.  .Vmoiig  other  data  it  seemed  desirable,  for  rciisons  that 
we  have  already  mentioned,  to  take  continuous  pulse-records  through- 
out the  entire  association  experiments. 

As  the  laboratory  wjis  ecjuipped  at  the  end  of  i>ur  year's  work,  it 
would  have  been  relatively  simple  to  provide  for  such  continuous  pul.se- 
records  by  the  use  of  the  electro-cardiogram  from  botiy  leads,  our  third 
method.  \\'hen  the  association  experiments  were  first  conunenced, 
however,  we  were  not  in  a  jK)sition  to  take  photograi)hic  records  of  the 
pulse  which  were  longer  than  20  cm.  Moreover,  if  the  indivitlual 
pulse-cycles  were  to  be  given  suflicient  length  on  the  re(H)rd  to  permit 
accurate  reailiug,  photographic  records  would  be  an  ex|H'nsive  tech- 
ni(|U(\  It  is  doubtful  if  the  advantage  of  the  method  would  have 
warrantetl  th(>  additional  expense. 

Ordinary  direct  methods  of  sphygmography  are  available  only  when 
the  subjects  ai-e  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  recording 
apparatus.     In  all  j^sychological  experiments  such  proximity  to  the 

'Dodge,  Psj-chological  Review,  1913,  20,  p.  1. 
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apparatus  is  more  or  less  perilous.  In  association  experiments  it  is 
particularly  inexpedient.  It  became  necessarj'^,  therefore,  to  devise 
some  form  of  pulse-recorder  which  would  act  at  a  distance,  while  still 
permitting  definite  correlation  with  the  other  data  of  the  experiment. 
As  our  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  of  general  use,  we  shall  give  it 
in  some  detail.  The  conditions  seemed  to  indicate  a  device  by  which 
the  mechanical  pulse-wave  should  break  an  electric  contact,  which 
would  in  turn  activate  an  electric  marker.  That  was  the  plan  which 
we  adopted.  The  Wiersma^  hand  sphygmograph  gave  remarkably 
large  pulse-oscillations  and  seemed  consequently  admirably  adapted  to 
our  purpose.  Dr.  Wiersma's  plan  was  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  subject 
around  a  rubber  capsule.  Since  the  bandage  was  rigid,  each  pulsation 
forced  the  air  out  of  the  capsule  to  the  recording  tambour.  Personal 
experience  with  such  a  binding  showed  that  after  15  minutes  it  might 
become  almost  intolerable.  But  even  if  it  were  quite  comfortable,  it 
would  obvioush^  be  something  of  an  annoyance  and  a  considerable 
waste  of  time  to  bind  and  unbind  a  subject's  hand  several  times  during 
the  course  of  a  3-hour  experiment.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  we 
experimented  to  find  some  sort  of  a  clamp  which  would  slip  on  and  off 
the  subject  without  delaying  the  experiments. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Carl  Tigerstedt,  at  that  time  Research  Associate 
of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory,  we  tried  various  devices  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  other  plastic  forms.  But  an  even  simpler  device  composed 
of  reinforced  felt  cushions  and  a  light  "C"  clamp  proved  equally  satis- 
factory. As  a  transmitting  capsule  we  used  about  12  cm.  of  soft-rubber 
tubing  about  2.5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  was  closed  at  both  ends  with 
rubber  stoppers  and  connected  to  a  Marey  tambour  by  rubber  tubing. 
In  use,  this  transmitting  capsule  was  grasped  firmly  in  the  subject's 
left  hand,  which  was  then  inserted  in  the  clamp  between  the  felt 
cushions,  and  relaxed.  Pulse-waves  of  large  amplitude  may  thus  be 
transmitted  to  the  tambour  recorder.  Some  subjects  regularly  give 
much  larger  oscillations  than  others.  With  a  recording  lever  of  10  cm.. 
Dr.  Tigerstedt  gave  curves  with  an  amplitude  of  more  than  2  cm.; 
5  to  6  mm.  is  more  common  and  is  satisfactory.  An  amplitude  of  less 
than  4  mm.  is  sufficient  only  if  the  transmitting  device  is  carefully 
adjusted. 

The  first  device  by  which  these  pulse-waves  operated  to  make  and 
break  the  transmitting  electric  circuit  was  a  platinum  contact  between 
the  tambour  lever  and  a  horizontal  rest  which  the  lever  just  touched 
at  the  lowest  point  of  each  oscillation.  But  when  the  moving  parts 
were  sufficiently  delicate  so  as  not  greatly  to  diminish  the  amplitude 

'Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Profesaor  Wiersma,  one  of  us  was  shown  the  working  of  his  ingenious 
hand  sphygmograph  at  Groningen.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  we  are  acquainted  only 
with  the  brief  description  of  this  apparatus  with  accompanying  curves  given  in  the  Program  of 
the  Communications  and  Demonstrations  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Physiologists  at 
Groningen,  1913. 
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ol  the  pulsc-cui  \c  \>y  tlitir  mass,  tliese  contacts  pnn'ecl  to  be  uiLsiifc*. 
Ooeasioiially  no  proper  contacts  were  made.  Occasionally  the  platimim 
points  stuck  and  failed  to  break.  To  avoid  tliese  difficulties  we  used 
.1  mercury  cup  from  which  each  systole  raised  the  end  of  a  hue  i)latinum 
wire  that  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tamhour  lever,  'i'his  le\er. 
an  aluminum  arm  about  10  i-m.  lon^,  was  counterbalanced  by  a  bit 
of  wax,  so  as  to  pnxluce  the  fi;reatest  amplitude  of  movement. 

When  proi)erly  atljusted  this  a|)j)aratus  functioned  fairly  well  f«»r 
normal  subjects.  Operatic!  chiefly  by  the  capillary  pulse,  however, 
it  works  for  some  subjects  better  than  for  others,  and  at  some  times 
better  than  at  others.  On  the  whole  we  found  it  an  exacting;  instru- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  each  indi- 
vidual subject,  and  the  optimum  relativ(>i)o<ition  of  the  clamp,  hand,  and 
transniittinu;  capsule  must  be  experimentally  determined.  In  general 
we  found  it  better  to  leave  the  thumb  free,  so  that  only  the  fingers  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand  were  in  contact  with  the  cap.sule.  The  pressure  of 
the  clamp  that  is  nece.s.sary  to  get  satisfactory  results  al.so  varies  with 
the  individual  and  his  blood-i)res.sure.  The  best  conditions  must  Ik* 
found  by  trial.  In  cold  weather  the  hand  must  first  be  warmed  to  .secure 
adequate  cai)illary  circulation.  A  third  adjustment  was  the  height 
of  the  mercury  cuj).  Our  experience  leads  us  to  say  that  the  optimum 
height  of  the  cup,  when  the  systolic  wave  breaks  the  c(»ntact,  i>  where 
the  contact  isju.st  broken  when  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrium. 
If  the  device  is  so  arranged  that  the  systolic  wave  shall  make  the 
contact,  the  .surface  of  the  mercur>'  should  be  about  2  nun.  below  the 
point  of  equilibrium.  This  latter  arrangement  has  smne  practical 
advantages,  but  it  is  theoretically  l(\ss  .satisfactory  than  the  fornuT  on 
account  of  the  normal  fluctuation  in  the  height  of  the  .systolic  wave  and 
the  con.se(iuent  ditTerences  in  the  relative  position  of  the  moment  of 
contact.  In  the  final  form  of  this  (K'\  ice  we  used  only  one  nu'rcurv 
cup,  carrying  the  current  through  the  axis  of  the  recorder.  We  trieti 
using  two  mercury  cups,  connecting  them  with  a  transverse  i)latinum 
wire  at  the  end  of  the  recorder.  That  i)rove(l  to  be  inexpedient  becaus** 
of  the  relatively  large,  though  intrinsically  small,  surface-tension 
between  the  mercury  and  the  platinum  wire,  liven  with  one  cup.  if 
the  mercury  is  a  little  t(to  high,  the  surface  tensit)n  is  sutlicient  to  ke<'p 
the  platinum  wire  in  contact,  with  con.stn^uent  failure  to  reconl  the 
pulse,  A  fourth  adjustment  was  nece.<sar>'  in  order  to  avoid  the 
plethysmograj)hic  elTects.  by  which  the  pointer  either  rises  above  the 
mercury  with  increasing  volume  of  the  hand  and  I'ails  to  return  to  its 
surface  in  the  diastolic  j>hase  of  the  pulsc^wave.  or  the  pointer  sinks 
below  the  level  of  the  mercury  with  decreasing  volume  of  the  hand  and 
fails  to  rise  above  its  surface  in  systole.  To  avoid  these  plethysmo- 
graphic  changes  we  introduced  two  s>'stematic  leaks,  as  follows: 
(1)  the  tambour  membrane  was  pricked  by  a  pin  point  so  as  not  to  be 
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absolutely  tight;  (2)  in  addition  we  used  a  spring  clamp,  operated 
from  the  floor  below  by  a  cord,  to  open  and  to  close  a  T  tube  which 
connected  the  system  with  the  free  air.  Since  this  opening  was  large, 
an  immediate  restitution  of  the  equilibrium  could  be  obtained  whenever 
the  recorder  showed  plethysmograph  effects.  If  reasonable  care  was 
used  in  these  various  adjustments,  the  device  proved  usable. 

But  recurring  plethysmographic  effects  finally  led  us  to  abandon  this 
application  of  the  Wiersma  instrument.  On  the  advice  of  Dr.  Carl 
Tigerstedt  we  substituted  in  its  place  a  soft-rubber  bulb,  strapped  as 
fiat  as  possible  over  the  radial  artery.  The  device  was  first  used  in 
Helsingfors  by  Professor  Robert  Tigerstedt;^  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  it  has  never  been  published  in  accessible  form.  The  Tigerstedt 
method  properly  requires  a  flat,  pear-shaped  bulb,  but  no  such  bulb 
could  be  found  commercially  in  this  country.  Round  bulbs  tend  to 
become  concave  when  flattened  against  the  wrist,  making  the  areas 
of  contact  uncertain  in  size  and  position.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
we  used  the  device  of  folding  a  round  bulb  on  itself.  In  effect,  this 
makes  a  double  flat  bulb  with  a  dead  space  where  the  fold  is  open  to 
the  air;  but  if  the  soft  bulb  is  pressed  almost  flat  against  the  wrist  by 
a  suitable  bandage,  the  effect  of  this  dead  space  is  practically  ehmi- 
nated.  The  resulting  movements  of  the  marker  proved  to  be  ample 
in  all  cases,  and  not  seriously  affected  either  by  the  plethysmographic 
changes  or  by  cold.  For  rapid  attachment  of  the  bulb  to  the  wrist,  we 
used  an  athlete's  leather  wristband.  In  this  final  form  the  device  gave 
positive  results,  and  caused  relatively  little  trouble. 

The  pulse-curve  was  correlated  with  the  giving  of  the  stimulus,  as 
well  as  with  the  reaction  of  the  subject,  by  means  of  a  stimulus  and 
reaction  curve,  which  was  superposed  on  the  pulse-record.  The 
arrangement  for  securing  such  correlation  was  as  follows:  We  used  a 
screw-fed  Blix-Sandstrom  kymograph,  running  at  the  rate  of  50  mm. 
per  second,  a  Dodge  duplex  recorder,  and  the  electrical  sphygmograph 
as  above  described.  By  means  of  an  offset  on  the  shaft,  the  kymo- 
graph broke  an  electric  current  with  every  revolution,  i.  e.,  every  10". 
That  break  operated  a  signal-lamp  on  the  desk  of  the  experimenter  in 
the  balcony.  When  the  signal-lamp  went  out,  the  experimenter  gave 
the  stimulus  word  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  a  key  through  which 
the  current  passed  to  one  side  of  the  duplex  recorder.  This  gave  a 
stimulus  signal  superposed  on  the  continuous  sphymographic  record. 
Immediately,  when  the  subject  reacted,  the  operator  released  the  key 
and  thus  broke  the  reaction-curve  circuit,  and  registered  the  reaction 
on  the  same  continuous  line  with  an  error  equal  to  his  personal  equation. 
The  words  were  given  in  groups  of  5,  so  that  the  properly  lettered  and 
numbered  kymographic  records  can  be  immediately  correlated  with  the 
corresponding  reaction  experiments.     Between  each  group  of  5,  a  blank 

^Tigerstedt,  Hygiea  Festband,  1908. 
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line  was  run  on  l)u' kyiM<)f!;rii|)li.  in  w  liidi  tlinc  wen*  neitluT  sphyKino- 
j^raphic  iccords  nt>r  icaction  iccords.  l\iiv\i  ^roup  of  'A)  reaction 
experiments  was  interrupted  in  tlie  middle  for  readjusting  tlie  drum. 
The  full  longtli  of  the  drum  just  sufiiced  to  jiive  FA)  reaction  hues,  plus 
the  hlank  lines  and  a  few  accidental  blanks  tliat  occurretl  in  the  courst* 
of  the  series. 

The  readinp;  of  these  records  was  a  painstakin^i  and  a  time-consuniinji 
proces.s,  l^it  presented  no  special  difliculties.  A  small  probable  error 
is  involved  in  each  j)ulse-cycle  record.  It  de})ends  (»n  the  fact  that  the 
pointer  will  leave  tlie  mercury  at  some  point  of  the  -y^folic  ris*^-.  It 
may  be  near  the  bej:;inninfi;  or  it  may  be  near  the  end.  However,  Mnce 
the  duration  of  the  systolic  rise  is  relatively  short  (about  O.OS").  and 
since  extreme  positions  give  no  break,  the  probable  error  of  any  one 
record  will  not  be  over  0.02."  In  an  evenly  running  series  it  is  much 
less.  On  account  of  this  error  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  read  the  curves 
closer  than  0.01 ."     For  most  purpo.ses  of  correlation  this  is  close  enough. 

The  records  are  often  complicated  l)v  movements  of  the  recorder 
incident  to  the  dicrotic  and  the  post-dicrotic  waves,  which  may  give 
two  or  thi'ee  breaks  for  each  pulse-wa\'e.  These  breaks,  however,  are 
usually  of  regularly  decreasing  lengths,  and  seldom  interfere  with  the 
reading  of  the  record.  (Iross  body-movements,  however.  i)r<Kluce 
serious  disturbances  in  the  curve,  which  render  a  record  illegible  as  long 
as  th(\v  persist.  Such  irregularities  are  not  without  their  advantage, 
since  they  indicate  the  jjresence  of  body-movements  and  prevent  ;i 
misinterpretation  of  physically  conditioned  pulse-changes. 

ELECTR0.CARD10GR.\M.S  FRO.M  BODY  LEADS  THROUGH  CONDENSERS. 

The  arrangement  is  as  follows:  Instead  of  taking  electnwardiograms 
from  any  of  the  well-known  Minthoven  or  ^\'aller  leads,  which  rtnjuire  a 
relatively  comjilete  relaxation  of  the  subject  and  pre\t'nt  any  other  use 
of  the  liml)s.  the  method  we  employed  attaches  the  electrt)des  to  the 
body,  on  either  side,  directly  under  the  armi)it.  For  registration  of  the 
duration  of  the  pulse,  this  device  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other 
forms  of  recorders:  (1)  In  general,  the  electro-cardiogram  has  itieal 
configuration  for  accurate  measurements.  The  shape  of  the  curves  is 
relatively  constant,  and  the  sharj)  first  systolic  spike  (Kinthoven's  R 
spike)  is  peculiarly  clear-cut.  (2)  Use  of  the  body  leads  gives  electro- 
cardiograms which  can  not  be  used  diagnostically  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  position  and  contact  of  the  electrinles.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  leave  the  limbs  free  for  any  sort  of  concurrent  activity. 
(3)  Situated  directly  over  relatively  small  trunk-muscles,  even  violent 
activity  need  not  interfere  with  the  recortls.  This  is  a  unicpie  advan- 
tage of  the  boily  leails.  As  elaborated  in  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  by 
the  assistance  of  Professor  H.  M.  Smith  ami  Mr.  K.  II.  Brown,  the 
device  gave  excellent  records  of  the  pulse  of  a  man  walking  on  a  tread- 
mill for  hours  at  a  time. 
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For  satisfactory  operation  the  following  precautions  and  adjustments 
are  necessary:  (1)  The  galvanometer  must  be  connected  in  series  with 
from  6  to  12  condensers  of  2  microfarads  each.  These  serve  to  eliminate 
or  enormously  reduce  body-currents  and  polarization  phenomena. 
(2)  The  electrodes  should  be  light,  flexible,  moist,  and  evenly  pressed 
against  the  skin  by  some  elastic  device  that  takes  up  respiration- 
movements.  We  found  it  satisfactory  to  cover  the  surface  of  thin 
metal  plates,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter,  with  blotting-paper  which  was 
saturated  with  normal  salt  solution.  These  electrodes  were  mounted 
on  a  cork  and  inserted  under  the  clothing.  They  could  be  held  in  place 
by  a  thumb-tack,  pressed  through  the  clothing  and  into  the  cork.  A 
wide  elastic  band  around  the  body,  over  the  electrodes,  kept  the  con- 
tact sufficiently  constant  when  the  band  was  just  tight  enough  to  stay 
in  place. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PULSE-RATE  DURING  ASSOCIATION 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  pulse-records  during  the  association  experiments  were  made  by 
the  electric  recording  device  as  described  above  in  method  IL  They 
appeared  in  the  kymograph  record  on  a  continuous  spiral  base-line 
which  represented  a  total  experimental  period  of  about  12  minutes. 
Since  the  cj^hnder  of  the  k>Tnograph  had  a  peripheral  velocity  of  50  mm. 
per  second,  each  pulse-cycle  was  from  30  to  60  mm.  long  on  the  record, 
and  was  read  with  an  average  error  of  0.005."  Each  12-minute  record 
represents  an  association  series  of  50  words.  The  actual  duration  of 
each  series  was  usually  longer  than  12  minutes.  There  was  always  a 
delay  of  several  seconds  after  the  first  25  records  to  readjust  the  drum. 
Occasional  delays  occurred  for  taking  additional  data  by  Wells  and  for 
instrumental  adjustments.  During  these  delaj^s  the  forward  pro- 
gression of  the  drum  was  stopped  and  the  spiral  record  was  thus 
temporarily  modified  to  a  circle.  Six  sets  of  these  records  were  made 
in  the  course  of  a  3-hour  experimental  session.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  association  experiment,  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of 
subject  and  experimenter,  may  be  seen  from  figure  21,  opposite  page  101. 
On  the  table,  at  the  subject's  left  hand,  this  figure  also  shows  the  electric 
pulse-transiTiitter,  which  was  connected  with  the  Tigerstedt  bulb  on 
the  wi-ist  of  the  subject.  A  similar  transmitter,  shown  on  the  stand 
at  the  right,  was  used  for  respiration-waves. 

A  part  of  a  tj^pical  kymographic  record  of  the  association  experiments 
is  shown  in  figure  30.  The  entire  detached  record-sheet  would  be 
50  cm.  long  and  contain  1  line  for  each  of  the  50  associations  which 
constituted  an  experimental  series.  For  reproduction  we  have  chosen 
that  section  of  the  record  which  shows  the  reaction-time  of  the  associ- 
ation experiments.  If  one  reads  the  record  from  left  to  right,  the 
small,  rhythmically  recurring  plateaus  on  each  line  are  pulse-records. 
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The  first  rise  in  each  group  of  these  plateaus  corresponds  with  the 
systohc  wave.  The  subsequent  rises  correspond  with  the  dicrotic  and 
(occasionally)  the  post-dicrotic  waves.  The  highest  plateau  on  the 
line,  about  3  cm.  from  the  left  of  the  record,  indicates  the  duration  of 
the  reaction.  The  left-hand  beginning  of  this  plateau  indicates  the 
moment  at  which  the  experimenter  simultaneously  pressed  a  signal-key 
and  spoke  the  stimulus  word.  The  end  of  the  plateau  shows  the  moment 
at  which  he  released  the  signal-kej'  as  the  subject  reacted.  Faint  dots 
in  rows  about  3  cm.  long,  one  row  above  the  other,  constitute  a  time- 
record  from  the  pendulum  of  an  accurately  running  clock.  They  are 
2"  apart,  and  serve  to  control  the  kymograph  rather  than  as  a  basis  of 
measurement.  The  kymograph  is  regarded  as  running  satisfactorily 
if  the  variation  would  not  affect  any  unit  of  measurement.  The  broken 
straight  lines  which  appear  between  the  pulse-curves  are  respiration 
records.  Thej-  were  transmitted  by  the  same  sort  of  transmitting  device 
that  was  used  for  the  pulse.  Contact  of  the  marker  with  the  records 
occurred  during  inspiration. 

The  complete  association-pulse  data  of  one  experimental  period  for 
one  subject  (Subject  VII),  together  with  his  association  reactions,  are 
given  in  table  34.  It  seemed  desirable  to  give  the  complete  data  of 
one  period  for  some  subject  to  show  the  actual  variations  in  the  pulse, 
and  to  illustrate  the  process  of  elaboration.  The  data  for  Subject  VII 
were  chosen  because  his  experimental  pulse-changes  were  the  largest  of 
the  regular  group  of  subjects.  The  extreme  left-hand  column  in  table 
34  shows  the  groups  in  which  the  words  were  given.  The  second 
column  contains  the  reaction-time  of  each  of  the  50  asssociations  of  one 
period.  The  other  three  columns  contain  the  duration  of  each  pulse- 
cycle  in  the  corresponding  association  experiment,  arranged  according 
to  its  place  in  the  pre-stimulation,  stimulus  to  reaction,  and  post- 
reaction  phase  of  each  experiment.  Since  the  association  experiments 
began  at  a  similar  part  of  each  corresponding  complete  revolution  of 
the  kymograph  drum,  each  line  of  the  pulse-record,  after  it  is  detached 
from  the  drum,  is  naturally  divided  into  these  three  periods,  of  which 
the  most  important  determinants  are  the  moment  of  stimulation  and 
the  moment  of  reaction.  Pulse-cycles  which  preceded  the  movement  of 
stimulation  are  entered  in  the  ''Pre-stimulation "  column.  Pulse-cycles 
which  lay  chiefly  between  the  moment  of  stimulation  and  the  moment 
of  reaction  are  entered  in  the  "Stimulus  to  reaction"  column,  while 
those  pulse-cycles  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  reaction  are 
entered  in  the  "Post-reaction"  column. 

The  dividing-line  between  the  post-reaction  pulse-cycles  of  one 
association  and  the  pre-reaction  pulse-cycles  of  the  next  association  is 
quite  arbitrary.  Obviously  there  is  no  experimental  break  between 
them.  An  apparent  break  is  produced  when  the  record  is  cut  to  be 
removed  from  the  drum.    While  this  break  is  really  artificial,  it  occurs 
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at  approximately  the  same  point  in  all  records,  and  consequently 
permits  comparison  of  approximately  the  same  number  of  pre-stimu- 
lation  pulses.  The  main  purpose  of  the  present  statistical  arrangement 
of  the  data  is  to  isolate  the  post-stimulation  pulse-change.  On  this 
account,  the  arbitrary  break  between  the  post-reaction  pulse  of  one 
experiment  and  the  pre-stimulation  pulse  of  the  next  is  without  signifi- 
cance. Since  all  the  pulse-waves  were  read,  the  data  are  capable  of  any 
other  arrangement  that  statistical  interests  might  demand. 

The  theory  of  the  statistical  elaboration  of  the  pulse  data  by  which  we 
hoped  to  realize  the  correlation  between  the  different  phases  of  the 
experimental  process  and  the  pulse-rate  probably  needs  some  expla- 
nation. An  examination  of  the  duration  of  successive  pulse-cycles,  as 
given  in  table  34,  will  show  that,  except  by  accident,  no  two  successive 
pulse-cycles  take  equal  times.  This  corresponds  with  the  well-known 
physiological  laws  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  pulse  to  waves 
of  nervous  excitement.  The  pulse  of  relaxed  subjects  is  accelerated  by 
the  slightest  physical  or  mental  activity.  Even  without  conscious 
activity,  as,  for  instance,  in  sleep,  it  is  yet  complicated  by  a  considerable 
group  of  rhythmic  and  arrhythmic  physiological  processes.  In  normal 
life  there  are  short  rhythms,  corresponding  to  respiration  and  the 
Traube-Hering  waves.  There  are  longer  rhythms  corresponding  to  the 
ingestion  and  digestion  of  food,  to  work  and  relaxation,  to  the  sequence 
of  day  and  night,  etc.  A  constant  base-line  with  clear-cut  experimental 
deviations  does  not  exist  in  practice.  Experimental  deviations  from 
the  normal,  if  they  occur  at  all,  will  be  superposed  on  a  complex  of  the 
rhythmic  and  the  arrhythmic  changes  to  which  the  pulse  is  normally 
liable.  The  obvious  problem  in  any  statistical  treatment  of  the  pulse 
data  for  experimental  purposes  is  to  disentangle  the  significant  experi- 
mental changes  from  the  various  rhythms. 

Even  the  most  common  use  of  pulse  data  is  not  free  from  the  neces- 
sity for  similar  statistical  treatment.  In  the  so-called  pulse-rate  one 
may  not  regard  as  significant  the  measure  of  any  individual  pulse-cycle. 
However  accurate  such  a  measurement  might  be,  it  would  be  meaning- 
less unless  it  were  known  in  what  phase  of  the  various  rhj^thms  it 
occurred.  At  once  a  simple  and  more  accurate  measure  of  the  pulse- 
rate  is  to  average  such  a  large  number  of  pulsations  that  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  lesser  rhythms  have  run  their  course  a  number  of 
times.  Under  such  precautions,  the  *' pulse-rate"  of  relaxed  subjects 
will  be  relatively  constant,  not  because  the  pulse-cycles  do  not  vary, 
but  because  their  variations  in  successive  periods  tend  to  counter- 
balance each  other.  Just  how  long  a  period  is  necessary  for  such 
measurements  is  not  a  matter  of  universal  agreement.  Common  prac- 
tice finds  60"  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  unit.  In  using  such  a 
unit,  one  assumes  that  in  60  successive  pulse-cycles  (if  60  happens  to  be 
the  pulse-rate)  the  various  lesser  rhythms  have  become  statistically 
ehminated  by  counterbalancing  one  another. 
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Om  attempt  to  mea-sure  the  efTeet  of  the  ash(X'iatioii  experiineiit  on 
the  |)iils('-rate  rests  on  a  similar  theoretieal  basis.  If  tlie  puKe  (lata 
are  arranged  aeeordinp;  to  their  experiniental  ineidciicr  it  may  l>e 
assumed  in  this  ease,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  pulse-rate,  tliat  in  a  suHicient 
number  of  instances  the  non-experimental  rhythms  and  the  accitiental 
variations  will  tend  io  balance  and  lea\e  only  the  significant  experi- 
mental change.  In  other  worils.  in  the  case  of  the  jnilse.  as  in  our 
general  statistical  procedure,  we  jjostulate  that  chance  \ariations  can 
not  obscure  any  systematic  change  in  the  measurement  of  a  process 
if  the  nunilier  of  cases  be  sufliciently  large.  In  the  measurement  of 
the  pulse-cycles  during  a.'^sociati(»n.  the  non-exj)erim(Mital  rhythnts  are 
treated  as  chance  variations.  Significant  variations  would  be  such  jls 
correlate  with  the  reaction  process.  A  comi)arison  of  the  average  of 
all  the  pulse-cycles  which  occur  just  after  the  moment  of  stimulation  and 
the  average  of  all  the  i)ul.se-cycles  which  occur  just  l)efore  that  moment 
should  give  the  ])ulse  correlate  of  the  effect  of  stimulation.  \\  hile  this 
theoi'y  of  pulse  elaboration  is  l)elie\ed  to  be  sound,  it  ma>'  \scll  be 
•  luestioned  if  50  cases  are  sufficient  for  the  non-experimental  rhythms 
to  be  eliminated.  Our  only  answer  to  that  objection  is  that  we  have  no 
meiins  of  knowing.  Fifty  cases  is,  however,  the  best  available  imit  in 
our  experiments,  and  it  is  not  .seriously  different  from  a  witlely  used 
physiological  stand.ard.  viz.  of  pulst^rate  per  minute. 

The  exjH'rimental  pul.se-changes  in  association  tests  for  Subject  \  II, 
ehiborated  according  to  the  foregoing  theory,  are  sununariztnl  in  table 
35.  Tlie  first  column  shows  the  kind  of  experinu'iit  and  the  numl)er  of 
the  word  series.  The  average  values  of  the  i)ulse  c>  cles  are  entered  in 
the  approi)riate  columns  under  pre-.^tinuilation  pulse-cycles,  stimulation 
to  reaction,  and  jjost-stinudation  i)ulse-cycles.  corresponding  to  the 
arrangement  of  table  34.  Thus  the  right-hand  colunm  uniler  pre-stim- 
ulation  j)ulse-cycles  shows  the  av«M'age  duration  of  the  pulse-cycles  just 
before  the  stimulus  words  were  given  for  each  period  of  the  four  experi- 
mental days.  An  average  i)ul.se-rate  for  each  experimental  period  l< 
shown  in  the  extreme  right-hand  column. 

An  examination  of  table  35  shows  that  in  each  normal  experimental 
session  the  average  length  of  the  pulse-cycles  increases  from  {K'riod  to 
period.  \Vli;it  i~-  true  i>{  the  average  is  true  mImi  at  each  stage  of  the 
experinuMital  c\cle,  sa\  at  the  fii^^t  p(»st-reaction  ]iulsi'.  The  same 
phenonuMion  apjK'ars  also  on  the  second  normal  d;iy.  It  is  less  con- 
spicuous after  dosi^  A  of  alcohol,  and  is  often  re\"(M>e(,l  after  di>se  H. 
That  is  to  .say.  in  Subject  \  11  alcohol  tends  to  prevent  the  retaliation 
of  the  pulse  which  occurs  in  a  "normal"  3-hour  experimental  session. 
A  second  clear  indication  of  table  35  is  that  there  is  a  coiLspicuous 
difference  in  the  course  of  pulst^changes  from  ]ire-stinuilation  to  post- 
reaction  between  the  normals  of  tlie  day.  1.  b.  11.  l(i.  and  subsequent 
periods  of  the  siime  day. 
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These  changes  appear  more  obviously  in  the  curves  of  figure  31, 
which  were  plotted  from  table  35. 

In  addition  to  the  phenomena  already  mentioned,  figure  31  brings 
out  several  correlations  between  the  course  of  the  experimental  process 
and  the  pulse.  The  pulse-changes  in  the  successive  periods  of  the  first 
normal  day  seem  to  indicate  a  gradual  process  of  adaptation  to  the 
experiment.  In  the  first  period  of  the  first  normal  day  there  is  a  marked 
pre-stimulation  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  pulse-cycles.  This  pre- 
stimulation  effect  clearly  diminishes  during  the  session,  though  the  last 

Table  35. — Summary  of  the  association  pulse  data  of  Subject  VII. 
[Length  of  pulse-cycles  given  in  hundredths  of  a  second.] 


Kind  of  experiment 

and  number  of 
association  series. 


Pre-stini Illation  pulse-cycles. 


Stimulation  | 
to  reaction. 


Post-reaction 
pulse-cycles. 


Aver- 
age. 


Normal  I: 

1 

2 

3 

lA 

4 

5 

Alcohol  (do.se  A) : 
26 


/ 

8 

IB 

9 

10 

Alcohol  (dose  B) : 

Hi 

12 

13 

»A 

1-1 


i; 


Normal  II: 

16 

lA 

17 

IB 

1 

18 


74.8  77.0  75. :i  lo.T  74.9 
78.4  79.3  79.1  78.7  78.8 

78.9  79.7  79.5  79.4  79.1 
83.9  85.2  85.0  88. 3  85.9 
87.2  87.1  86.0  84.7 

88.4  87.4  87.1  87.4  87.2 

78. 5  79.2  79.3  78.5  76.8 
82.0  83.9  83.7  83.6  81.9 

78.2  79.0  79.0  79.2  78.1 

84.5  85.3  85.4  85.3  85.5 
82. G  82.6  83.5  84.0  83.9 

82.6  83.0  83.5  83.6  83.6 

74.4  76.0  76.0  74.6  74.2 

72.5  71.3  71.6  72.0  73.1 
68.4  68.8  69.4  69.4  70.6 

73.3  73.1  72.9  73.7  74.4 
74.3  74.5  74.8  75.2  75.6 

70.6  69.6  70.9  69.9  70.8 


73.2  70.9 
77.4  74.4 
78.0  75.7 

81.4  81.9 

88.5  81.5 

87.0  82.0 

75.9  74.0 
80.9  78.6 

78.1  76.8 
84.5  83.3 
83.0  81.6 
82.8  81.9 


75.4 
72.9 


73. 
71. 


69.8  70.2 

73.9  73.1 
76.0  74.6 
70.8  69.4 


77.7 
80.4 
82.4 
86.8 


79.0  78.4  78.6  79.8 
81.5  81.4  82.7  83.7 
83.3  83.6  83.7  84.3 
86.3  86.3  86.6  87.3 
89.0  89.7  89.5  90.5 
89.3  91.3  91.6  91.4 


79.0  74.6 
79.3 
81.6 
S5 . 5 


83.3 
84.4 
87.9 
91.0  88.1 
91.7  87.9 


65.8  64.9  67.0  70.0 
68.4  67.4  69.6  73.0 

72.3  72.0  72.5  75.4 

78.8  79.0  80.8    

79.0  81.0  83.6    

81.1  81.6  80.8   

70.0  71.0  73.0  75.0 

72.4  71.9  74.4 

72.9  72.8  74.9 

80.6  81.4  82.0 

78.7  79.2  81.4 

81.2  79.9  80.1 


68.9  68.6 
68.1  68.2 
68.8  68.5 
72.8  72.5 
74.0  73.2 


69.9  70.9 
68.5  69.9 

68.8  68.6 
72.7  71.6 

72.9  72.0 


70.5  72.0  70.8  68.5 


72.5  72.6  73.2 
79.3  79.3  78.0 

81.8  82.8  82.0 
85.7  86.2  85.5 
87.0  87.7  87.1 

84.9  85.6  85.8 


72.6 


71.8 
75.0 
76.6 
83.0 
84.3 
85.0 

75.6 
79.3 
76.9 
83.8 
82.0 
82.2 

72.9 
70.8 
69.2 
73.1 
74.3 
70.4 

76.2 
80.9 
83.0 
86.4 

88.8 
88.8 


'Kent-Rosanoff  series;  see  p.  120. 

-Series  6  and  11  are  normals  f)f  the  day  and  were  taken  before  the  alcohol  dose  was  given. 

three  periods  are  too  irregular  for  generalization.  8imilarh%  in  the 
succeeding  days,  the  pulse  of  the  first  period  (the  normal  of  the  day) 
shows  increasing  adaptation  as  the  subject  gets  more  and  more  famihar 
with  the  experiment.  That  is,  the  normal  of  the  day  pulse  has  slightly 
less  pre-stimulation  drop  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first.  On  the 
third  day  it  shows  no  pre-stimulation  drop,  while  on  the  fourth  day 
the  greatest  relaxation  occurs  just  before  the  stimulus  is  given.  That 
this  is  not  an  accident  is  obvious  in  the  configuration  of  the  curves  for 
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the  succeeding  periods.  This  whole  picture  of  the  pulse  adaptation 
in  successive  periods  of  the  same  session  and  in  the  first  period  of 
successive  sessions  is  a  direct  analogue  to  the  fainiliar  laws  of  habit 
formation,  and  corresponds  with  the  large  practice  effect  that  was 
actually  found  to  occur  in  the  association  experiments  (Chapter  IV) . 

Another  conspicuous  difference  in  the  pulse-reactions  on  the  first 
and  last  day  is  the  longer  duration  of  the  experimental  disturbance 
on  the  former.     This  again  is  probably  an  adaptation  phenomenon. 

To  recur  to  the  apparent  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  association  pulse, 
figure  31  makes  it  clear  that  gradually  increasing  pulse-retardation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session  is  a  distinct  and  character- 
istic feature  of  the  normal  days.  The  second  normal  day  starts  at  a 
slightly  different  level  from  the  first,  but  the  total  relaxation  change  is 
practically  the  same  in  both  days.  It  is  exactly  this  gradual  relaxation 
which  is  most  obviously  modified  in  the  curves  for  the  alcohol  pulse. 
After  dose  A  there  is  still  an  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  the 
pulse-cycles,  but  it  is  distinctly  less  than  on  the  normal  days.  After 
dose  B,  this  increase  in  duration  gives  place,  after  the  third  period  of 
the  day,  to  an  irregular  decrease.  A  further  conspicuous  effect  of  the 
larger  dose  is  almost  to  annihilate  the  experimental  rhythm. 

These  pulse-changes  in  Subject  VII  are  too  systematically  related 
and  too  clearly  marked  to  be  accidental,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 
general  with  the  group.  While  there  are  points  of  agreement,  several 
subjects  seemed  to  show  more  or  less  persistent  pulse-changes  in  the 
association  test  which  are  purely  individual.  For  some  of  them,  the 
course  of  the  pulse  was  quite  irregular.  Subject  VII  shows  the  most 
pronounced  experimental  change.  Subject  IX  (a  native  German),  who 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  the  association  test,  shows  peculiarly 
long  and  relatively  large  post-stimulation  acceleration. 

The  data  of  association  pulse-changes  for  all  the  subjects  except 
Subject  VII,  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are 
given  in  table  36.  As  in  table  35,  each  average  represents  about  50 
pulse-cycles  in  a  corresponding  phase  of  the  association  experiment. 
All  averages  are  given  in  0.01".  The  number  or  letter  in  the  first 
column  designates  the  series  of  association  words  as  described  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Inspection  of  tables  35  and  36  shows  that  the  pulse  of  all  the  subjects 
is  accelerated  more  or  less  in  the  post-stimulation  phase  of  the  associ- 
ation experiments.  For  all  subjects,  moreover,  the  post-stimulation 
pulse-acceleration  is  greatest  on  the  first  normal  day.  The  same  kind 
of  adaptation  process  that  appeared  conspicuously  in  the  pulse-records 
of  Subject  VII  appears  in  the  records  of  all  the  subjects  to  some  degree. 
Subjects  II,  X,  and  III  show  a  rapid  return  of  the  pre-stimulation 
pulse-length  immediately  after  reaction. 

The  average  post-stimulation  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  shown  in 
table  37,  for  both  the  normal  and  the  alcohol  experiments,  by  the  aver- 
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age  ihH-rca.M*  in  the  leiij^tli  of  post-.stinuilatioii  j)iiLse-cycl(»s.  For  illus- 
tration, the  j)ost-stiiiujlati()H  i)ul.>^e-ac('eleratioii  of  Subject  II  <»n  the 
first  noniial  day  is  0.()4.S"  for  the  first  period  (stH*  table  'Mi),  0.023"  for 
the  second,  O.O'ili"  for  the  third,  etc.  The  average  of  all  periods  of  the 
first  and  .second  normal  day  for  Subject  II  is  0.()2.':{."  (Si-e  table  37.) 
From  the  averaf::es  of  tal)le  37  it  aj)pears  that  alcohol  tends  to  de- 
crea.se  the  post-stinuilation  acceleration,  thou^jh  not  directly  in  projMjr- 
tion  to  the  do.se.  This  disproportion  depends  on  two  Ciises,  Sul»j(^'ts 
VI  and  IX.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  records  for  Subject  \'I  after 
dose  A  unbalances  the  data  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  association-puLse 
records.  Inspection  of  the  individual  records  .shows  that  the  dispro- 
portionate elTect  of  the  doses  is  not  general.      Doubtless  in  the.se.  as  in 

Table  37. — Sutntnary  of  the  ]X)sl-8litiiuln(ion  ncctkruiwn  as  ahowu  by  thcria»rd 

length  of  }>oiit-slivnilatum  pulst-rycltg. 

(Valuo.s  ill  luui'ircflth.t  of  a  second.) 


Subject. 

Av«TaK«'t*.                       Diffcn-iice  (1-2,  1-3,  etc.). 

Noriiial  I 
ami  II. 

Dose  A.    D<)S4H.    ^''"■•"■'' ^    I)o.<e  A.    Dose  B. 
ami  11.                      , 

II     

Ill    

1  \"    

VI 

2.3 
3 ,  .3 
3    1 
IS.K 
5.8 
8.2 
3.0 
4.9 

1.3 
-2.5 
-0  1 

5.1 

1    2 

;;  1 
1.3 

\.h             1   1 
2.3     :      -O.h 
-0  y     ;      -2.0 
N  .s     i         2.0 
2  1     ,         10 
7  7              1.3 
- 1   2 
3.6            n.3 

5  ."i 

-0  2 

16 

OS 

K.2 
19 
3.0 

4    1 
1    0 
1   6 
2.9 
4.4     1 
-13     1 

2.2 

VII.     ~ 

IX        

\     

AvoriiKO. . 

other  mea.sureinents,  the  "ditTerences"  between  the  normal  of  the  day 
and  .sub.se(iuent  jieriods  is  a  better  expression  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
than  the  averages.  Hoth  e\|)re.s.sions  jigree  in  their  clear  indication  of 
a  falling-olT  in  the  post-stimulation  j)uls('-acc(>lcr;ition  after  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  general  theory  oi  association.  a.s  well  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  a.s.sociation  process,  it 
seemeil  desirable,  if  j)o.ssible,  to  use  our  extensive  pulse  data  for  a 
comparison  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the  as.sociatioii  experiments 
with  the  post-stimulation  pulse-acceleration.  Such  a  comparison  de- 
manded a  measure  of  the  experimental  accelerati<in  in  each  a.ssociation 
reaction.  In  view  of  the  previous  discus.sion  of  the  intercurrent  pulse- 
rhythms,  and  the  statistical  treatment  of  our  jnilse  tlata  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  the.se  rhythms  from  the  average  results,  the  sources  of  error 
which  are  involved  in  the  attempt  to  isolate  the  true  experimental 
changes  in  each  experiment  need  no  new  emphasis. 

While  the  averages  of  50  measurements  at  each  homologous  moment 
in  the  experiment  should  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
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tendency  of  the  pulse  during  the  experiment,  the  course  of  the  pulse 
in  any  single  experiment  would  be  subject  to  all  possible  accidental 
disturbances.  For  example,  if  the  post-stimulation  acceleration  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  inspiration  acceleration  it  would  be  too 
large.  Conversely,  if  it  happened  to  coincide  with  the  expiration 
depression,  it  would  be  too  small,  perhaps  even  negative.  Fortunatel3^ 
the  experimental  rhythm,  10"  between  stimuli,  is  quite  different  from 
the  respiration  rhythm,  and  it  seemed  possible,  consequently,  to  elabo- 
rate the  data  by  using  the  statistical  device  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  sliding  average  to  ehminate  in  part  the  shorter  rhythms,  while 
leaving  the  longer  rhythm  relatively  undisturbed.  For  example,  a 
supposititious  series  of  pulse-records  may  be  thus  elaborated.  We  may 
suppose  a  pulse-sequence  which  shows  a  respiratory  pulse-rhythm  cor- 
responding to  the  series,  95,  90,  95,  100,  95.  If  the  experimental  accel- 
eration were  10,  and  the  stimulus  occurred  at  90,  the  series  would  read, 
95,  90,  85,  90,  85;  in  which  case  the  apparent  post-stimulus  acceleration 
would  be  only  0.05",  or  only  50  per  cent  of  the  hypothetical  acceleration. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  coincided  with  the  value  100,  the 
line  would  read,  95,  90,  95,  100,  85,  90,  etc.,  and  the  apparent  post- 
stimulation  acceleration  would  be  0.15"  or  150  per  cent  of  the  hypo- 
thetical stimulation.  The  operation  of  a  sliding  average  of  3  would 
transform  our  supposititious  pulse-rhj^thm  to  93,  95,  97,  95,  and  the 
consequent  disturbance  of  the  experimental  change  occurring  at  any 
point  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  pulse  data  for  the  Kent-Rosanoff  association  series,  A  and  B, 
were  elaborated  in  this  way  by  substituting  the  sUding  average  of  three 
for  each  measured  pulse-length.  From  the  elaborated  table  the  post- 
stimulation  accelerations  were  computed  for  each  experiment.  It  is 
these  values  which  are  used  in  the  correlation  measurements  of  pulse 
and  association  character  as  described  in  Chapter  IV.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  elaboration  of  the  pulse  data  does  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
lesser  rhythm  that  it  mitigates,  and  that  it  leaves  all  of  the  larger  but 
probably  slower  and  less  disturbing  rhythms  untouched.  Each  meas- 
urement, consequently,  has  a  relatively  large  probable  error.  But  the 
errors  were  accidentally^  distributed,  and  any  regular  or  close  connec- 
tion between  an  association  category  and  an  exaggerated  pulse-accel- 
eration should  appear  as  a  general  tendency  in  the  coirelation,  if  it 
existed. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  post-stimulation  pulse- 
acceleration,  our  data  permit  us  to  study  the  more  general  effect  of  the 
alcohol  doses  on  the  course  of  the  pulse  from  period  to  period  throughout 
the  3-hour  experimental  sessions.  A  summary  of  the  average  duration 
of  the  pulse-cycles  on  normal  and  on  alcohol  daj- s  is  given  in  the  first 
part  of  table  38,  together  with  the  average  differences  between  the 
normal  of  the  day  and  subsequent  pulse-cycles.     In  the  second  part  of 
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tal)Ie  38  is  shown  t}ie  effect  of  dose  A  and  dose  H  «in  the  average  puli>e 
and  on  tlie  average  differenee  respectively. 

An  inspection  of  table  38  shows  that  the  general  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  average  duration  of  the  pulse-lengths  during  the  3-hour  ass<x'iation 
exixTiiiicnts  is  in  the  (hrcction  of  pulse-acceleration.  The  axcrage 
pul.><e-cvcles  are  .shorter  under  alcohol  than  (Jii  normal  da\  s.  In  terms 
of  the  average  differences  (1-2.  1-3,  etc.),  the  natural  retardati(in  of 
the  pul.se  in  the  sequence  of  the  experimental  periods  is  notably  dimin- 
ished l)v  alcohol. 

The  numerical  values  of  these  changes  after  dose  A  and  dose  B  are 
given  in  the  columns  under  the  legends,  "Kffect  of  alcohol:  dose  A.  " 

Tahle  38. — Stoutnary  of  the  average  Uiigth  <>/  puUe-fycUs  during  Iht  asMtctaliun  cjprrtmmts 

rValucH  (riven  in  tliouuiintiths  of  h  Heorjnd.) 


Subjeet. 

Noniuil  I 

.\lc<)lll<i. 

1 
Effect  of  ulcubol 
(alcohol  -uonual). 

:ihd  II. 

l>...s<   A               I)<.»4«-  H. 

I>oi»-  A.                I>.r<-  H. 

Aver- 
tLge 

A  V  cr- 
ane 
differ- 
cnce. 

Aver- 

Axii- 

aife      Aver- 
difTer-  i   ukc. 
ence.  ! 

Aver- 

differ- 
once. 

1 
Aver- 

Aver-      age      Avcr- 

agc     differ-"'   ajfe. 

:  euoe.  i 

1 

Aver- 
a«e 
differ- 
ence. 

11           

1.0.50 
797 
931 

S7r. 

-168 
-172 

I.OIS 

4-      SI  f«f» 

+   26 
-   59 
-114 
-173 
+      14 
+   19 

-50 

1 

-  32      +77    -    10 

-  28  i    +27    +  75 

-  41       +16    -     4 

.     -  27 

+  95 
+  47 
+  54 
-     1 
+  92 
+  121 

-r   68 

Ill ^.  . 

IV 

VI 

769    -    79  1     S72 
890  ;-152        927 

S49 

VII 

810  :-  91 
068    -102 

799 
S62 
S62 
867 

-  M  !     728 

-  44  1     850 

-88',     ... 

-  68       878 

! 

-  17  '■    +35  '-  88 
-106  1    +58  1-118 

-  51       +73 

-  46      +48-29 

1            1            1 

IX 

>x 

Avernp' 

013 
907 

-101 
-124 

'uuc  iiunual  day  only. 

and  "dose  H '"  respectively.  This  table  shows  that  the  average  normal 
retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the  3-hour  a.<.<ociation  experiments  is  0.(MS" 
more  than  it  is  after  the  30  c.c.  dose,  and  O.OtiS"  more  than  it  is  after 
45  c.c.  dose  of  alcohol.  In  each  ca.^e  where  there  aw  data  for  both 
doses,  the  effect  varies  with  the  dose.  In  the  entire  gronji  of  data  there 
is  only  one  negative  instance.  Subject  \'l. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  alcohol  accelerated  or  retanled 
the  pulse  during  the  association  experiments,  one  must  say  that  while 
an  actual  acceleration  after  the  dose  of  alcohol  is  only  occassional,  a 
relative  acceleration  is  almost  universal.  In  other  words,  under  similar 
conditions,  and  in  liomologous  periods  of  the  3-hoiir  experimental 
sessions,  the  pulse  is  fai>ter  after  alcohol  than  on  nonnal  days. 

A  comparison  of  the  jiulse-longths  of  the  varituis  periods  of  the  two 
nonnal  days  and  after  alcohol  is  given  in  table  39. 

The  course  of  the  pidse  on  the  first  normal  day  shows  a  regular 
retardation  from  the  first  to  the  las^t  period.     A  comparison  of  the 
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course  of  the  pulse  in  homologous  periods  of  the  first  and  second 
normal  days  shows  that  the  retardation  is  slightly  less  in  the  second 
normal  d'dy,  period  for  period,  than  it  is  in  the  first.  The  second  normal 
day,  moreover,  shows  a  somewhat  less  regular  retardation  than  the 
first.  Period  for  period,  the  alcohol  days  show  less  retardation  than 
the  normal.  As  between  the  different  doses  of  alcohol,  the  larger  dose 
shows  less  retardation  in  homologous  periods  than  the  smaller. 

Table  39. — Differences  bettpeen  the  average  pulse-length  of  the  first  and  of  each  succeeding  period. 

[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject  and 
experiment. 

Normal. 

1 

Subject  and 
experiment. 

Alcohol. 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1 
1-6 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Normal  I: 

II 

.    ni 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

Average 

Normal  II: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

Average 

Total    av 

Diff.  (I -II)... 

-  30 

-  73 
-118 
-109 

-  32 

-  86 
-128 

-  82 

-  51 

-  22 
-137 
-139 

-  47 

-  56 

-  75 

-  78 

-  7 

-  45 

-  79 
-169 
-114 

-  48 

-  75 
-122 

-  95 

-  58 

-  80 
-163 
-142 

-  68 

-  48 

-  93 

-  94 

-  2 

-  74 
-144 
-189 
-175 
-112 
-130 
-193 
-145 

-102 
-157 
-169 

-  85 
-102 
-122 
-140 

-142 

-  5 

-  72 
-166 
-229 
-218 
-125 
-125 
-207 
-163 

-  84 
-112 
-174 
-201 
-126 
-142 
-140 

-151 

-  23 

-196 

-175 
-132 

-170 
-170 

-123 

-  79 

-216 
-126 
-135 
-136 

-153 

-  34 

Dose  A: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

+  26 

-  18 

-  89 

+  28 
-100 
-152 

-  28 

-  99 
-164 

+     «  1 
-  67 

-207 

+  7 
-109 

VII 

IX 

X 

Average 

DoseB: 

II 

Ill 

IV 

VI 

VII 

IX 

Average 

Diff'.   (A-B)... 

Effect  (alcohol 
1           —normal). 

Dose  A 

Dose  B 

-  37 
+  15 

-  52 

-  26 

+  25 

-  25 

-  43 

-  82 
+  71 

-  29 

-  22 

-  4 

+  52 
+  56 

-  13 

-  35 

-  92 

-  61 

+  32 

-  52 

-  81 

-  89 
+  39 

-  71 

-  13 

-  48 

+  33 

+  81 

-  82 

-  57 

-  91 

-  87 

+  27 

-  65 
-119 
-201 

-  2 

-  40 

-  51 

-  36 

+  55 
+  91 

-  74 

-  60 

-  94 

-  82 

0 

-  87 
-212 
-262 

-  14 

-  25 
-100 

+  18 

+  69 
+  51 

-  76 

-  95 
-113 

-  79 

-  36 

-  66 

-234 
+  25 

-  21 

-  66 

-  13 

+  74 
+  87 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  probabihty  of  these  results,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  are  based  on  the  measurement  of  over  12,000 
pulse-cycles  for  each  subject,  except  Subjects  X  and  VI.  The  large 
number  of  data,  the  consistency  of  the  results,  and  their  direct  corre- 
spondence to  the  size  of  the  dose  satisfy,  we  believe,  the  most  rigid 
criteria  of  experimental  evidence  for  a  causal  relationship  between  the 
ingestion  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  and  a  relative  acceleration  of  the  pulse 
during  the  moderate  mental  activity  of  the  association  experiments. 

It  is  worth  inquiring  further  whether  there  is  evidence  that  the  rela- 
tive acceleration  has  reached  its  cUmax  within  the  experimental  session. 
A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  differences  (table  39)  shows 
that  there  is  a  regularly  increasing  relative  acceleration  after  dose  A 
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that  is  f^roatest  at  tlie  emi  of  the  session.  The  e\i(Jcuco  is  less  clear 
after  dose  li.  Hut  in  iieitlier  ease  dcx's  it  appear  clear  that  a  rejtl  climax 
of  the  acceleratiim  efTect  has  been  reached  in  the  .'i-hour  >^'ssioii. 

The  (juestion  of  cause  can  not  l)e  answered  fnjni  our  ass<jciation-pulst» 
data.  These  data  alone  can  not  even  answer  the  (|ue>ti<>n  whether  the 
relati\('  acceleration  is  a  general  ('(jusefjuence  of  the  in{:;estion  of  alc<jhol, 
or  a  constKiuence  that  is  peculiar  to  a  sj)ecial  kind  <jf  moderate  mental 
activity  after  taking  alcohol.  Both  of  these  (piestions  need  the  addi- 
tional data  from  the  pulse-records  during  the  other  experimental 
processes. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  PULSE-RATE  DURING  WORD- 
REACTION  AND  FINGER-.MOVE.MENT  EXPERl.MENTS  AND  ALSO 
DURING  MODERATE  MUSCULAR  ACT1\  ITV  AND  RF^T 

In  accordance  with  our  general  program  (Appendix  I).  pulse-rtH*ords 
were  taken  at  a  variety  of  homologous  points  in  the  course  of  ever>' 
experimental  session.  In  the  light  of  the  re.«^ults.  it  would  douhtle.ss  lx» 
desirable  if  the.-^e  records,  like  tho.se  taken  during  the  association  experi- 
ments, could  have  been  more  numerous,  or  perhaps  even  continuous. 
That  this  was  not  arranged  for  was  due  partly  to  the  enormous  addi- 
tional labor  and  expen.^^e  that  would  have  been  entailed.  })artly  to  the 
technical  difficulties,  and  partly  to  the  belief  that  shorter  records 
covering  several  respiration  rhythms  at  homologous  points  in  the  experi- 
mental session  would  contain  sufficient  pul.<e  data  to  indicate  clearly 
the  efTect  of  alcohol  on  the  pulse  frequency  during  the  experiments. 
With  respect  to  continuous  records,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be 
useful  only  if  homologous  nioments  of  the  session  were  clearly  indi- 
cated, and  only  the  records  of  such  moments  might  be  compared.  Our 
"sample"  records,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  theoretically  as  adequate 
as  any  comparable  pha.ses  of  continuous  record.>>  ct)uld  be.  The  only 
advantage  of  contimious  records  would  be  that  the  number  of  phase.s 
could  be  indefinitely  extended. 

It  will  be  obvious,  to  all  those  who  have  stniggled  with  the  difficulties 
of  securing  pulse-records  iluring  muscular  activity,  why  sphygmo- 
graphic  devices  which  depend  on  air  transmission  were  not  even  con- 
sidered for  the  present  group  of  records.  The  pulse-recording  technique 
first  used  in  these  experiments  was  the  Dodge  telephont^recorder  from 
the  temporal  artery,  our  methoil  I.  Later  we  took  electro-cardiograms 
from  body  leads  through  condensers,  our  method  III.  Both  methoti^ 
call  for  the  use  of  a  string  galvanometer  as  a  recortiing  instniment. 
Roth  methods  are  equally  accurate,  but  in  simplicity  of  adjustment, 
and  dependability  uniler  all  sorts  of  conditions,  we  believe  that  the 
latter  method  has  no  equal  for  recording  the  pul-^e-rate. 
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3  35    p.  m 

4  18    p.  m 

Averaee 

Alcohol  (dose  A) : 
Feb.  18,  1914: 

I''  30"  D.  m 

a 

d 

in 

o 

CO 

a 

a 

o 

CO 

a 

(N 
■0* 

• 

a 
bl 
03 
u 

> 
< 

Normal : 

Mar.  11,  1914: 

2'>20°'p.  m 

2  50    p.  m 

3  15    p.  m 

3  45    p.  m 

4  10    p.  m 

4    30    p.  m 

Average 

_  a 

..  ■*  d 

**!  rt  CO 

0,       -CO 

m  X  ja 

O    »— t    »H 

■a    . 

r  s 

o 
o 

a 

d 

IN 

E 
d 
o 

IN 

CO 

a 

d 

CO 

a 

d 
o 

2 
< 

m 
em 

S3 

bi 
o 
> 

03 
01 

J3 


T3 
<V 

_3 

"3 
a 


o 

a 
« 

u 

.0 


« 

-♦^ 

V 

bi 

03 

-O 

a 

03 

a 


CO 

S3 

"o 

O 
U 


4) 

T3 
V 

a 
'3 

O 


U 
^ 


a 


bl 

o. 

M 

« 

O 
« 


« 

.a 


■o 
o 

a 

a) 

cS 
o 

.  +a 
J!  t, 
J2  .O 


OJ 

s 

3 

Tl 

si 

b> 

> 

O 

O 

4) 

O  X) 

tfH 

l'LL.-.h    m  UJ.\(.     .MKMAl.    A.NU     l'll\.sl<AL     \SOlCK. 
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Tho  |)articular  plmsr.-^  of  tlic  cxpcriiiicntal  ses.sioiis  iluring  which 
"sample  i)ul.so-ref(jrds  wore  taken  varied  with  the  e.xperiiiieiital  series. 
In  the  uroup  of  experiments,  Series  1  and  1  a,  piii.*^*-records  were  taken 
(hiring  the  finf^er-nunements  and  during  word-reactions.  In  all  ca^^es, 
"rest"  or  no  activity  records  were  taken  after  the  sul)ject  was  in  posi- 
tion, hut  hefore  the  oxj)erini(Mital  procc^^^s  was  hej^un.  In  the  group  of 
experiments,  Series  II  and  II  a.  pulse-records  were  taken  at  rest,  /.  <., 
sitting  in  position,  immediately  after  stantling,  GO"  after  standing, 
immediately  after  two  d()iil)le  genuflections,  and  GO"  thereafter. 

riie  average  length  of  j)iilse-cycles  under  these  several  conditions  at 
various  periods  of  the  experimental  session  is  shown  in  table  40. 

A  summary  of  the  average  pulse-ditTerences  during  the  different 
experimental  |)roces.ses  is  given  in  tahle  41.  Unfortunately,  in  .>^everal 
instances  the  data  are  not  complete.  This  is  due  to  a  numher  of 
circumstances,  but  chiefly  to  our  estimate  of  the  relative  imi)ortance 
of  the  main  experimental  measurements.  If  a  session  was  overcrowded 
or  if  the  pulse-recording  apparatus  failed  to  function,  the  nuiin  meii.s- 
urements  were  taken  without  the  pulse.  The  consequent  gaps  in  the 
data  seemed  to  make  it  inexpedient  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent doses  on  the  pulse,  except  in  the  pulse-rate  of  rest  and  of  finger- 
movement,  in  whicli  cases  the  records  were  more  numerous. 

Table  41. — I'ulse  data  during  menial  and  physical  actirity — Difftrcnctt} 
~  (Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  .•second.] 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and 

pcrifxls  com- 

pareii. 

Rest. 

,,.      ,    FuiRer- FiiiRer-                    ,,,.„    ... 

>N  ord-                                                   W)       2  Renu- 

1  move-  move-  i  „■  •            »           a 
reac-             .              .       RisinR.  ,  after      flco- 
ments   mentjj              *"  1    .  . 
i  j^o    1  1  »^o.  2.  '                 nsmR.  uons. 

60" 
after 

fl*c- 
tioos. 

i          Suhjtcl  II. 
Alcohol  tdo.Ho  Ai.     .Sept.  23.  1913: 

:          1-3 

1-  4 

1-  5 

1-  6 

1-  7 

1-  8 

1-9 

1-10 

1-11 

+  61 

:i 

-135 

-  32 

-  21 
+     3 

-  29 

-  S-S 

+    12 

-i.in 

-  29 

0 
+  142 

-  40 
+  34 

-  3i 

-  ^>) 

-33 

+  30 

-  14 

-  34 
+   16 

-  3 



+  25 

+  19 

-  32 

-  57 
+  48 

-  42 

-  46 

-  8 

1-12 

1-13 

1-14 

AveraKe . 

Normal 

Deo.     5.  1913: 
1-2 

-  67 
-106 

-  92 

-  85 

+  87 

+     4 

-  25 
+     2 

-  6 

-  37 

__ 

1-3 

-     4    -   37   1 

Alcohol  (dose  .\).. 

1-i 

.\voraKO . 
Dec.   19.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

Average 

0 

-      4    1 

-f  25 

+   50 
-f   97 
^  73 

-   13 

-  39 

+  41 
+  47 
+  44 

-    is    -(-  .V) 

-49       -   31     +98 
+  19     ;-  24    -1-74 

-r  i»    1 

'Differences  equal  periods  1-2.  1-3.  1—1,  etc. 
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Table  4L — Pulse  data  during  mental  and  physical  activity — Differences^ — Continued. 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and 
periods  com- 
pared. 

Rest. 

Word- 
reac- 
tion. 

Finger- 
move- 
ments 
No.  1. 

Finger- 
move- 
ments 
No.  2. 

Rising. 

60" 

after 

rising. 

2 genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

60" 
after 
2  genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

Subject  II — con. 
Alcohol  (dose  B).. 

Normal 

Mar.  10,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

Average . 
Mar.  17,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 

Sept.  24,  1913: 

1-  2 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

1-8 

1-9 

1-10 

1-11 

1-12 

1-13 

1-14 

1-15 

+  60 
+  59 

-  15 
+  35 

-105 
-296 

-325 
-245 

+  25 

+  21 

+     9 

0 

0 

-  17 

-  11 

-  19 

-  35 

-  57 

-  60 

-  67 

-  32 

-  41 

-  32 

-  35 

+  18 

-  31 

-  98 
-119 

-  57 

+     5 

-  33 

-  8 

-  12 

+     2 
-138 

(^) 
+   18 
+  22 
+  20 

-     8 

Subject  III. 
Alcohol  (dose  A).. 

Normal 

-  59 

-  65 

-  85 
-106 
-142 
-153 
-190 
-214 
-193 

-140 



-165 
-234 
-228 
-230 
-239 
-216 
-184 

-  81 
-121 
-195 

(') 
-220 
-201 
-164 

1-16 

Average . 
Oct.      1.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

Average . 
Jan.    19,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1^ 

-  62 

-  21 

-  49 
-108 
-241 
-249 
-313 
-262 
-204 

+  34 
-hl80 

+  49 

Normal 

+  145 
+  50 
+  19 
+  71 

-  35 

-  65 
-106 

-  66 

-  1 

-  54 

-  68 
+  49 

-  78 

-  32 

-  97 

-  48 

-  6 
-164 

-  20 

-  67 

-  46 
-164 

-  33 

-  81 

+     9 

-  16 

-  91 

-  5 

-  6 

-  21 

-  77 
-178 
-138 
-130 

-  9 

-  24 

-  90 

+     7 

-^'29' 

Alcohol  (dose  A).. 

Alcohol  (dose  B) . . 
Normal 

Average . 
Jan.    26,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Average . 
Feb.     9,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1^ 

Average . 
Mar.    9,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

Average . 

+107 

-f-  45 

-  45 
+116 

-  28 

-  40 
+     9 

-  83 

-  94 

-  7 

-  61 

-147 
-281 
-214 

+  49 

+     3 

+    3 

-  50 

-  69 

-  56 

-  58 

-  14 

-  79 

-  46 

-  39 

-  87 

-  13 

-  45 

-  63 

-144 

-  81 
-112 

-  29 

-100 

-  60 

-  80 

1            1 

'Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc., 


^Record  illegible. 
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'1aiii.k  il.--  I'ulsi  data  during  mttdal  atut  phyKual  uctutly — Utfftrntcet^- 

(Vului-H  i^iveit  in  thousand thtt  of  a  eecoud.] 


IViutitmetl 


Sul>jcct  and  kind 
of  exijcrinient. 

l)ttt«  and 

periods  coni- 

pun-d. 

U.-«t. 

Word- 
reac- 
tion. 

Fiuger- 
movt"- 
uienti< 
No.  1. 

FingiT- 
niovc- 
uieutM 
No.  2. 

( 
60" 
Riiiing.    ttft*T 
rL$ing. 

'igcuu- 
tiuuij. 

00" 
after 

2genu- 
flec- 

Uotu. 

Subject  1  v. 
Alcohol  (dose  A). 

Norrual 

Normsil 

Alcohol  (dowt'Iij.. 
Normal 

Subject  VJ. 
Nomiul 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . 
Nomjal 

Alcohol  (doso  A).. 

Sept.  27.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-1 

1-6 

Average . 
Oct.      2.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-i 

-  51 

-  59 
-113 

-  88 

-  78 

-  60 
-179 
-246 

-   .39 

-  99 

-  93 
-134 

-  91 
-104 

-  18 

-  38 
-191 

-  82 

1 

( 

1 
( 

-  63 

-  35 

-  83 



Average.  1  —  162 
Jan.    30.  1914:1 

1-2 '-     9 

....j.    .    .. 

-  60   

+     K  l-f-  54 
-78-39 
+   28     —   74 

-220 

-  1 7 

-  44 

-  40 

-  53 

1-3 

1-1 

Average . 
Pel).    13.  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-1 

Average 
Mar.  19.  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 

Oct.      7.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 
Oct.    14.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Average . 
Oct.    22.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

1-8 

1-0 

Average . 
Oct.    29.  1913: 

1-  2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-  e> 

+   26 
-   79 

-2.39 

-221 

226 

-  20 

-  3 
-114 

-  22:> 

-114 

-  90 
-114 
-185 
+   10 
-104 

+  66 
+  42 
+  19 
+  89 
+  54 

+  74 
+  91 
+  38 
+  80 

-  11 
+  54 

-123 

-  48 

-  10 
-117 
-120 
-103 
-154 

-  85 

-  as 

-  20 
+   16 
+  29 

+     7 
+  48 

-  39 

-  74 
-138 
-150 
-120 

-  22 

-     5 

(*) 

-   14 

-  19 

-  14 

-  14 

-  70 

-  IS 

-   04  1-   72 

-   65 
-125 

-   49 

-100 

-  69 

-  42 

-  65 

+     4 
(*) 

-  41 

-  18 

■ 

, 

•Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 


'Record  illegible. 
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Table  4L — Pulse  data  during  mental  ami  physical  aclivily — Differences^ — Continued. 

[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and 
periods  com- 
pared. 

Rest. 

Word-F^^S*^^- 
move- 

reac-            . 
ments 

*'°°-     No.  1. 

Finger- 
move- 
ments 
No.  2. 

Rising. 

60"   : 

after 
rising. 

2genu- 
flec-   : 
tions. 

60" 
after 
2 genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

Subject  VI — con. 

Alcohol  (dose  A) 

— con. 

Normal 

1 
1 

Oct.  2!).  1913: 

1-  7 

1-8 

1-9 

1-10 

Average . 
Nov.    5,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

Average . 
Nov.  12,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 
Nov.  19,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

Average . 
Dec.     2,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 
Jan.    22, 1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Average . 
.Jan.    28.  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 
Feb.   12,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

Average . 

Oct.      8,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

Average . 
Oct.      8,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

1-8 

Average 

-i-133 
+  14 
-1-108 
-M35 
+  52 

+  50 

-  10 
+  20 

-  27 

-  17 

-  5 
+  13 

-  9 

+  86 
+  95 
+  90 

-1-120 
+  97 
-t-109 
+  162 
+122 

+  30 
+  80 
+  60 
+  39 
+  13 
+  44 

+  71 
+  31 
+  111 
-204 

+    2 

0 

-  74 

-  37 

-101 
-110 
-177 
-129 

-  69 

-  76 
-122 

-  82 
+     4 
-164 

-  76 

-  83 

+  29 
+  53 
+  41 

-  17 

-  81 

-  99 

-  94 

-  73 

-  1 

-  9 

-  5 

-  32 

-  62 
+     8 
+  20 

-  16 

-  21 

-  34 

-  33 
+  19 
+  14 

-  11 

-  14 
+  89 
+  37 

-101 

-  21 
+  19 

-  9 

-  28 

+  34 
+  28 
+  30 

+  86 
+  89 
+  58 
+  43 
+  69 

-  21 

-  39 

+  25 
+  23 
+  33 
+    4 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . 
Normal 

+  113 
+113 

+  51 

-  49 

-  15 

-  60 

-  18 

-  22 

-  20 

-  21 

-  24 

-  22 

-  13 

-  9 

-  17 

+     7 
-166 

-  20 

-  2 

-  5 

-  37 

-  22 

-'22' 

+     6 
+  40 
+  41 
+  44 
+  33 

-  43 
+     1 

-  72 

-  3 
+  40 

-  15 

-  62 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 
Alcohol  (dose  B).. 

Alcohol  (dose  B).. 

Alcohol  (dose  A).. 

Subject  VII. 
Normal 

-  62 

- 

-  6 
+     6 
+     6 

-  44 

-  9 

-  95 

-  38 

-  66 

+     7 
+  13 
+  10 

+  42 
+     8 
-109 

-  19 

+  28 

-  20 
+     4 

-130 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

-130 

^Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 


-Record  illegible. 
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Tahlk  A\.—l'uUe  liain  during  nuntul  nrui  /tliyiftcal  atticity — Difrrrnctx* — Coiitimu^ 

IV'tiluti*  Kiveii  in  thouiMUtitbit  of  a  mt>jU<J.| 


Sut>it?ct  iind  kind 
of  I'xperinicnl. 


Date  and 

pcriodn  roni- 

j)iir<*«l. 


U.Ht. 


Word-^''*'*'-  ^*'"«'^'- 
I  ni<»vt«-  uiovi'- 
r«rac- 

nicut'*   uieutt 

No.  1.    No.  J. 


60" 
60"    'Je^u-  mtver 
HiiiiuH.     tdltft      Aec-    !2kmiu- 
riiMU£.  tions.     fle«- 
liona. 


■+■ 


Subject  VII — c«iU. 

.\loohol  (dos*'  \). 

\ 
Aloohol  (doM*  .\).  1 

Alcohol  (dual-  A).. 

Alcohol  (dos«-  B). 

Vormal      ....  —  . 

Subject  IX 
.Vomial 

Alcohol  (dose  A).. 

Normal    

Normal 

Oct.    15.  1913:, 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

.\vorrtjce 
Nov.  11.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

.\vcraRC 
Dec.     .J.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

-  38 
-117 
-203 
-160 

-  95 

+   42 

-  21 

-  lis 

+  81 
+     9  ' 

+  31 

-  16 

-  95 

-    81 

, 

1 

1 

-  71 
-209  1 
-l.-tll 

:;;;;':,, :::j 

UlTO 

...     1 

-7m 

-154 

+  38 

-  68     ' 
+   48 

+  13 
+    8 

-  38 

-  25 

-  83 

-  69 

-  54 

-  50 

-  14 

-  37 

-  62 

-  40 

+  38 
+   12 
+  42 
+   53 
^  36 

-  59 

-  66 

-  58 
-119 

-  75 

+  20 
+     1 

-  14 

-  47 

-  10 

-  28 
-113 

-  53 
-129 

-  80 

1-5 -   28  1 

Average. 
Mar.  1.}.  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

AveniKe . 

Mar.  20.  1914: 

1-2 

-  27 

+  42 
+  21 
+  31 
+  31 

-  9«1 

+    16 

—   31 
11. 

—     4 

+     5 
-  42 

-  19 

-  11 

-     4 

-  18 

+  03 

-  45 

-  71 

-  18 

-  57    -  89 

-  53    -  40 

-  92    -  24 

-  67    -  SI 

1-3 -115 

1-1                 -100 
AvernKP-  —101 

Oil.    10.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

-  30 

+  48 
-136 
-IM 



-  94 
-162 
-134 

+  78 

-  78 

-  15 
+  32 
+  18 
+     8 
+  60 
+  44 
+  28 

AveraKC  ■  —  60 

Oct.    20.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-6 

1-6 

1-7 

AveraRe . 

-  55 

-  80 
-114 
-121 
-151 
-169 

-lis 

Oct.    27.  1913: 

1-2 -   75 

1-8 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

17 

.XvoniKO 
Nov.  10.  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

l-l 

-  47 

-  56 
-119 

-  80 
-104 

-  80 

-61 

-  84 
-123 

+  5» 

-  17 

-  13 

-  9 

-122 
-221 
-155 
-166 

-   79 

-   71 

-   96   ' 

Average 

-  89 

1 

-  82 

'Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc 
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Table  41. — Pulse  data  dwring  mental  and  physical  aclinly — Differeiices^ — Continued 

[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 


Subject  and  kind 
of  experiment. 

Date  and 
periods  com- 
pared. 

Rest. 

Word- 
reac- 
tion. 

Finger- 
move- 
ments 
No.  1. 

Finger- 
move- 
ments 
No.  2. 

Rising. 

60" 

after 

rising. 

2  genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

60" 
after 
2  genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

Subject  IX — con. 
Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 

Normal 

Nov.  17,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 
Nov.  24,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

Average . 
Dec.     1,  1913: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

+  58 

-  86 

-  25 
+   10 

-  10 

+  23 

-  85 
-155 

-  72 

-  14 

+  85 
+  68 

+     4 

^'^ 

-  20 

-  1 

-  10 

-  43 
-103 

-  52 

-  29 
+  49 
+  27 
+  58 
+  26 

-  2 

-  33 

-  99 

-  80 

-  53 

-  70 
-172 
-123 
-161 
-131 

+  16 

-  5 

-  60 

-  16 

-  99 

-  79 

-  50 
-132 

-  90 

-  35 

Alcohol  (dose  A) . . 
Alcohol  (dose  B).. 

Alcohol  (dose  B) . . 

Subject  X. 
Normal 

-1-18 
-101    -   18 

-  73    -100 

-  58    -  45 

+   15 
-  10 

+  39 
+  70 
-  36 
0 
+  18 

+  43 
+  26 
+  61 
+  69 
+  49 



Average . 
Jan.    21,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

Average . 
Jan.    29,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 

Feb.   11,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1^ 

Average . 
Feb.   18,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

Average . 
Mar.  11,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Average . 
Mar.  18,  1914: 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

Average . 

+  43 

-  41 
+  29 

-  86 

-  62 

-  92 
+  13 
-39.8 

-  41 
+     5 

-  70 

-  49 

-  36 

+  10 

-  1 

-  52 

-  14 

-  81 

-  64 

-  19 

-  55 

+  24 

-  31 
+  18 
-f-  80 
-t-112 
-f-  40 

+  50 
-t-  39 
+  17 
+  36 
+  35 

-  33 

-  66 
+  25 

-  34 

-  1 

-  22 

-  13 

-  9 

+  18 
+  47 

-  83 

-  8 

-  72 

-  81 
+  39 

-  46 

-  4 

-  33 

+     6 

-  9 
+  10 

-  74 

-  46 

-  23 

-  60 
-127 
-133 
-107 

-  68 
-120 
-109 

-  99 

-  49 

-  40 
-140 

-  15 

-  61 

-  37 

-  53 

-  77 

-  56 

-  90 

-  20 

-  18 
+  29 
+     2 

-  17 

Alcohol  (dose  A).. 
Normal    

-  96 

-  90 

-  96 

-  50 

-  9 

+  20 
+  14 
-1-  29 
+    08 

-f  36 
+  61 
-1-  70 
-f  50 
+  54 

-  47 

-  31 

-  27 

-  16 
+  22 

-  19 

-  4 
+  46 
+  59 
+     7 
+  27 

+  23 

+  11 

0 

+  33 

-  16 
+  10 

-  34 

-  28 

-  4 
+     5 

-  15 

-  33 

-  1 
+  18 

-  5 

-  39 

-  6 

-  3 
+   14 
+  59 

-  6 
+  16 

Alcohol  (dose  A).. 

+     4 
+   17 
+  34 
+  68 
+  17 

^Differences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 
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IVobably  tlie  most  insistent  impression  from  a  casual  iiinpection  of 
table  41  will  be  the  enornKJUS  variability  of  the  puis**  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual under  what  mi^ht  appear  to  be  identical  eonditioiu*.  In  the 
c&se  of  Subject  II.  f<^r  example,  the  normal  rest-pulse  hiLs  an  average 
difference  in  one  etuse  (December  5)  of  -{-'S4  and  in  the  other  case 
(March  17)  of  —245.  Xo  changes  due  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  exceed 
this  chanj^e  on  different  normal  days.  It  might  se<*m  tliat  out  of  such 
chaotic  data  n<jthinK  could  be  learned.  Hut  the  data  are  not  so  chaotic 
as  they  might  seem  at  the  fii-st  uncritical  glance.  If  one  refers  to  the 
other  average  normal  differences  for  Subject  II  (December  o  and 
March  17)  which  are  given  in  tal)le  41,  it  will  be  noteil  that  the  rej^t- 
pulse  differences  of  +34  and  —24.')  belong  to  (|uite  different  series  of 
experinuMits.  The  former  corresponds  to  an  experimental  series  which 
included  the  relatively  vigorous  muscular  activities  which  are  involved 
in  rising  from  the  steamer-chair,  standing,  and  the  tlouble  genuflections. 
The  latter  corresj)onds  to  an  experimental  series  in  which  there  was  a 
minimum  of  j^hysical  activity.  We  would  not  deny  that  there  is  large, 
even  gross,  variability  in  the  pulse  differences  under  what  were  intended 
to  be  similar  circumstances.  It  was  something  of  a  revelation  to  us 
that  apparently  similar  conditions  could  be  so  different.  Hut  the 
accidental  variations  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  apparent  variations 
which  are  reall\  due  to  the  differences  in  the  experimental  .series. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  it  may  be  questioned  if  we  are  not  com- 
mitting a  gruss  statistical  blunder  by  combining  into  a  single  table 
results  which  developed  under  such  various  conditions.  In  answer, 
let  us  insist  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  nonnal  and  alcohol  data  both 
appear  for  each  set  of  conditions.  Since  data  from  each  set  of  condi- 
tions are  obviously  ilirectly  comparable  with  resjx'ct  to  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  when  the  different  sets  of  conditions  are  addtnl  together  the 
alcohol  differences  will  not  therein*  disiippear  or  be  quantitatively 
changed.  One  will  merely  average  the  changes  due  to  alcohol  which 
occurred  in  the  rest-pulse  of  all  the  experimental  series.  We  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  the  etTects.  which  result  from  differences  in  the 
experimtMital  series,  will  balance.  Changes  which  ar«^  due  to  accidental 
disturbances  wouKl  also  tend  to  balance  the  nu)re  completely  the  greater 
the  number  of  instances.  The  changes  which  n^present  the  real  ten- 
dency of  alc«)hol  should  therefore  most  clearly  ajipear  in  the  total 
averages  of  all  the  results  which  were  obtained  under  all  the  different 
sets  of  homologous  conditions. 

An  inspection  of  the  general  averages  of  the  differences  given  in  the 
extreme  right-hand  column  of  table  42  shows  that  in  this  group  of 
experimental  circumstances,  just  as  in  the  as.<ociation  exix?riments, 
there  was  a  gradual  retardation  of  the  pulse  during  the  3-hour  session. 
On  normal  days  this  retardation  averageii  greatest  in  the  finger-move- 
ment experiment,  and  least  in  the  more  violent  muscular  activities. 
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Apparently  standing  and  the  genuflections  are  accompanied  by  about 
the  same  pulse-rate  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  3-hour  session. 
It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  interplay  of  these  same  physical  activi- 
ties that  the  average  retardation  in  the  normal  rest-pulse  of  these 
experiments  is  approximately  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  the  associa- 
tion experiments  which  were  free  from  violent  physical  activity. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  experimental  conditions,  it  is 
conspicuous  that  in  every  case  the  average  retardation  after  alcohol  is 

Table  42. — Sununary  of  average  pulse  differences.^ 
[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Conditions. 

Subject  Subject;  Subject 
II.          III.         IV. 

Subject'  Subject 
VI.         VII. 

Subject  Subject 
IX.          X. 

Aver- 
age. 

Rest: 

Normal 

+  34 
-245 

+  107 
-204 
-214 

-162 
-104 
-   20 

+  20 
+  90 
+  54 

-  95 

-  9 
+  122 
+  54 

-  37 
+  44 
+     2 

-  62 

-129 
-101 

-  95 

-  S3 
+     9 

-  27 
+  31 

-  67 

-  60 

-  80 

-  89 

-  72 
-115 

-  10 
+  43 

-  14 
+  40 

-  55 

+  35 

-62 

-18 
-17 

}-« 

}-28 

-73 

-75 

-23 

-32 

}-» 

-37 
-  9 

-28 
-22 

Dose  A 

-  33 

-  29 

+     9 
-  21 

-  78 

Dose  B 

+  35 

-   61 

-114 

-  36 

-  40 

-  10 

-107 

Word-reaction : 

Normal 

+  25 

-  57 
+  73 

-  35 

-  65 

-  66 

"-"s' 

-  46 

-  58 

-  69 

-  39 
-120 

Alcohol 

+  10 

-   11 

-  99 
+  17 

-  56 

Finger-movements : 

Normal 

Dose  A 

-164 
-  80 
-112 
-184 

-  82 

-  42 

-  65 
-104 

-  18 

'+"4' 

-  66 

-  19 

-  09 

+  113 

-  21 

-  18 

-  37 

-  22 

-  15 

+  33 

+  41 

-  5 

-  73 

-  16 

-  11 

+  37 
+  30 

-  28 
+     4 
+  69 

-130 

-  51 

-  18 
-154 

-  78 

+  23 

-  90 

-  96 

+  1 
+  54 

-  19 

+  27 

+  10 
-15' 

-  6 
+  16' 

Dose  B 

-  12 

-  20 

-  85 

-  63 

-  29 

+  71 

-  14 
-226 

-  4 

-  18 

'+"8' 

-  54 

-  40 

+  36 

-  75 

-  10 

-  80 

-  61 
_     2 

+     9 

-  52 

-  1 

-  22 

-  58 
+   18 

-  8 

-166 

-  45 

-  53 

-  33 
+  49 

-  82 

-  16 
-131 

-  23 

-  90 

Rising : 

Normal 

Alcohol 

+  19 

-  54 

60"  after  rising: 

Normal 

-  6 

-  24 

-  32 

-  67 

-   53 

Alcohol 

2  genuflections: 

Normal 

-   13 

-  81 

-  60 

-  14 

Alcohol 

+  74 

-  21 

60"  after  2  genuflections: 

Normal 

-  39 

-130 

-    19 

Alcohol 

+  44 

-  29 

'DifTerences  equal  periods  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  etc. 
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less  than  on  normal  days,  just  as  it  was  in  the  associati(»n  experinients. 
In  tlic  wide  variety  of  mental  and  nmseular  activities  whieh  are  repre- 
sented by  these  measurements,  making;  very  different  d(Mnands  on  the 
heart,  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  al\\ay>  iji  the  same  direction.  Indivitiual 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  a-s^ociation 
experiments,  hut  they  are  neglifrihle  in  view  of  the  uniform  tendency 
in  the  averaf:;es. 

The  greatest  a\('i:i|fe  rclatisc  acceleration  etlect  of  alcoliol  ajjpcars 
in  the  rest-pulse,  where  it  is  o.H  per  cent  of  the  avera{£e  leni^th  of  llie 
puls(^cycles.'  After  standing  ([uietly  for  00"  subsequent  to  the  double 
jrenuHection  experiment,  the  average  accelerating  effect  of  alcohol  l»< 
least,  being  O.S  jxr  cent.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  order  of 
effect  is  4.1  per  cent  for  the  double  genuflections;  3.2  per  cent  for  the 
finger-movements;  3.1  per  cent  for  the  standing  rest  sul)se<|uent  to  the 
rising;  2.4  per  cent  for  the  word-reactions;  and  2.2  per  cent  for  the 
rising.  The  average  effect  of  alcoliol  in  all  thc-c  experiment >-■  i<  3  per 
cent  of  the  normal  pulse-cycles. 

An  indication  of  the  relative  demands  of  tlic  various  experimental 
processes  on  the  pulse  is  shown  in  the  summary  of  the  normal.--  of  the 
day  for  each  of  the  experiments.     (See  table  43.) 

F'rom  a  comparison  of  the  averages  of  table  43,  it  ai)peAr!5  that  the 
word-reactions  accelerate  the  pulse  1.1  per  cent;  finger-movements  9.3 
per  cent ;  rising  21.0  per  cent ;  two  double  genuflections.  IS.o  per  cent : 
while  ('»()"  after  rising  and  the  genuflections  the  acceleration  is  .sHghtly 
le.ss  than  II  jx'r  cent  in  both  ca.^es.  The  word-reaction  acceleration  is 
conspicuously  le.ss  than  that  of  nni.scular  work:  it  api)ears  to  be  less 
also  than  the  acceleration  of  the  a.s.sociation  measurements.  These 
latter  values  are.  however,  not  strictly  comparable,  since  the  word- 
reaction  pulse  was  not  correlated  with  the  process  of  reacting,  as  wjus 
the  as.sociation  acceleration.  We  were  content  in  tlie  former  caM'  with 
the  average  pulse  of  the  experimental  jirocess. 

The  amount  of  experimental  acceleration  bears  no  fixetl  relation  to 
the  percentile  effect  of  alcohol  in  the  several  instanci-s.  The  dispro- 
portion is  greatest  and  probably  also  the  most  significant  in  the  i)ulse- 
accleration  ()()"  after  the  more  violent  muscular  activities  of  rising  and 
the  double  genuflections.  We  would  not  imply  that  our  data  in  this 
respect  are  numerous  enough  or  sufliciently  foUowetl  up  by  relatetl 
experiments  to  be  conclusive,  but  taken  together  with  other  data  they 
form  ])art  of  the  cumulative  evidence  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
pulse-changes  incident  to  physical  as  well  a^  to  mental  work  manifests 
itself  in  a  slowness  or  sluggishness  of  respon.se.     In  the  association 


'The  pprcentile  nvorapo  rdativc  aocolenitidii  nf  tin-  puIm'  t'fTectcd  by  alcohol  is  caJrul.it*^  from 
the  d.Tta  of  tatile.-^-lJ  and  43.  For  example:  the  iioniuil  ri-st  rctaniahon  of  the  pul<o  duritu;  the 
three  hoviis  experiment  averages  O.IK)!.'"  (table  42);  the  aloohol  retardation  under  similar  circum- 
stances aveniRcs  0.0175".  giving  a  relative  acceleration  of  0.0445".  or  5.3  per  cent  of  the  average 
normal  of  the  day  viuls©  durinp  rest  r-<  tiven  in  table  4.1. 
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Table  43. — Summary  of  the  average  duration  of  the  pulse-cycles  during  each  of  the 
experimental  processes  for  the  first  period  or  normal  of  the  day. 

[Values  given  in  thousandths  of  a  second.] 


Subject. 

Rest. 

Word- 
reac- 
tion. 

Finger. 

Rising. 

60" 
after 
rising. 

2  genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

60" 
after 
genu- 
flec- 
tions. 

II  ... 

Ill ... . 

IV.... 
VI ... . 

VII ..  . 
IX..  . 

X.... 
Average . 

1,087 
980 

1,030 
961 
985 
971 
888 
860 
760 
759 
687 
743 
798 
835 
837 
797 
809 
881 
794 
787 
872 
867 
901 
788 
875 
827 
858 
851 
814 
930 
717 
634 
703 
655 
675 
795 
818 
735 
748 
700 
839 
829 

1,001 
906 
786 
906 
940 
745 
931 
888 
815 
817 
783 
836 
801 
835 

968 

898 

927 
861 
962 
865 

691 

848 
884 
800 
585 

942 
944 
815 
665 
611 

862 
848 
784 
612 
580 

958 
952 
886 
690 
675 

969 

853 
765 

680 
805 

780 
890 
870 

671 
506 
677 
772 
820 
786 
860 
814 

736 



617 

810 

778 

806 

847 

778 
784 

738 
677 
682 
577 
602 
600 



683 
709 
695 
666 

689 
673 
638 
625 
629 
657 

766 
726 
690 
690 
715 
726 



749 
747 

643 
590 
626 

728 
809 

577 
730 
802 

644 
568 
565 
683 
660 
774 
649 
719 

655 
654 
731 

782 
860 

656 
562 
561 
698 
719 
804 
663 
602 

690 
662 
668 
743 
786 
719 
616 
727 

820 

843 

1.061 

728 
746 

771 
832 
808 
870 
809 
669 
654 

695 
702 
675 

708 
721 
745 

676 
620 
681 

745 
740 
744 

799 
826 

757"' 
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exiXTinieiits  this  was  shown  in  a  flattening  out  of  the  experinieutal 
change  after  alcohol.  In  the  pulse-aeeeleration  of  j»hysieal  work  the 
effect  of  .iIcoIkjI  is  greater  immediately  after  the  exercise;  CA)"  later  it 
is  Conspicuously  less. 

CAUSE  OF  THL  RELATIVE  ACCELERATION  OF  THE  PL'l-SE  AFTER  ALCOHOL 

W  hile  a  i)ositive  aiceleration  of  the  pulse  after  the  ingestion  of  alcohol 
is  found  only  occiisionally  in  the  succ(H'ding  periods  of  our  experimental 
sessions,  relative  acceleration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  universal.  Uy 
relative  acceleration  we  mean  a  more  rapid  pulse  than  occurs  at  homolo- 
gous periods  of  normal  days. 

It  seems  po.ssihlc  that  some  j)arl  of  the  discrej)ancies  in  the  literature 
which  we  cited  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  pidse-rate  of  both  man  and  animals,  results 
from  a  confusion  latuecn  jjositixe  and  i-elative  acceleration.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  investigation  it  recjuires  e.special  and  insistent 
emphasis  on  noinud  exj)eriments  to  detect  relative  acceleration.  In 
operative  t(»chni(iues  it  is  often  difficult  if  not  impracticable  to  secure 
homologous  normal  experiments  in  sufficient  number  for  the  det<»ctioii 
of  relative  changes.  Kven  when  practicable  it  often  seems  like  a 
waste  of  material.  Hut  where  the  alcohol  efTects  are  small  and 
necessarily  sui)erj)osed  on  normal  or  other  experimental  rhythms,  we 
believe  that  our  data  show  the  value  of  careful  comparative  treatment. 
To  indicate  a  probable  |)artial  cause  in  the  di.^crepancies  of  trailitional 
data  we  believe  to  be  almost  as  useful  as  direct  data  in  our  attempt 
to  solve  the  alcohol  problem.  Oiher  and  more  .significant  causes  of  tlis- 
crepancy  will  appear  in  the  following  discu.s.sion. 

In  our  experiments  at  least,  relative  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occurs 
in  greatei"  or  less  degree  in  all  subjects  as  a  part  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  pulse  during  a  considerable  variety  of  mental  and  physical 
activities.  The  large  number  of  our  recorils  and  the  variety  of  the 
processes  jxTmit  us  to  make  the  following  generalization:  A  regular 
effect  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  on  temi)erate  non-abstainers  during 
intermittent  mental  and  i)hy.><ical  activity  is  a  relative  acceleration  of 
the  pulse.  The  fact  is  (juite  une(|uivocal  in  our  records.  Init  it  consti- 
tutes a  ch^ar  excei>tioii  lo  our  otlu^r  e\i)erimental  result^.  In  no  other 
ca.s<»  have  we  found  consistent  incr<>ase  of  a  function  :i>  a  re-ult  of  the 
ingestion  of  alcoht)l. 

The  cause  of  the  relali\'e  acceleral  ion  of  ihe  j>ul<e  after  alcohol  thus 
becomes  a  (juestion  of  considiMable  theoretical  importance.  .\s  js  well 
known  there  are  two  reci|)rocating  mechanisms  that  determine  the  rate 
of  heart-contraction.  The  cla.ssical  paper  of  Heid  Hunt'  is  generally 
credited  with  tlu>  demon.-^tration  that  incrcji-sed  i)ulse-rato  after  the 
beginning  o{  nuiscular  activity  is  conunonly  ]>roduced  by  a  depression 
of  the  lieart  inhibitor  as  well  as  bv  a  stinudation  of  the  accelerator. 


'Hunt.  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1S99,  2.  p.  393. 
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Practically  it  imght  make  no  difference  whether  a  given  acceleration 
was  produced  by  one  mechanism  or  the  other;  but  for  the  theory  of  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  neuro-muscular  tissue  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
whether  or  not  the  autonomic  system  reacts  in  a  directly  opposite  way 
to  that  of  the  cerebro-spinal.  For  theoretical  reasons  we  are  under 
obhgations  to  ask  the  bearing  of  our  data  on  the  question  whether  the 
pulse-acceleration  as  effected  by  alcohol  is  due  to  a  positive  stimulation 
of  the  cardiac  accelerator  or  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  in- 
hibiting mechanism. 

In  the  conflicting  answers  of  traditional  experiments  to  the  funda- 
mental direction  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  pulse,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  scant  experimental  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  that  effect.  Dixon/  Reid  Hunt/  and  Lauder  Bnmton^ 
hold  that  in  view  of  the  reflex  acceleration  of  the  heart  from  the  stimu- 
lation of  various  afferent  nerves,  the  acceleration  of  the  heart  by  alcohol 
is  a  reflex  of  the  vasomotor  center  to  the  local  irritation  of  the  mouth 
and  stomach.  But  apparently  the  evidence  for  this  view  is  indirect 
rather  than  direct.  Our  own  data  can  not  be  harmonized  with  this 
hypothesis.  If  the  relative  acceleration  were  a  reflex  to  local  irritation, 
it  should  be  most  pronounced  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  alcohol,  and 
should  gradually  decrease  as  the  alcohol  is  absorbed.  Our  association 
data,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  relatively  small  effect  in  the  first  half 
hour  and  a  gradually  increasing  relative  acceleration  up  to  the  end  of 
the  3-hour  experimental  session,  when  the  alcohol  by  absorption  and 
dilution  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  a  large  part  or  all  of  its  effect  on 
the  stomach-walls  as  a  local  irritant. 

Hascovec'^  found  with  dogs  that  atropin,  which  specificallj'  paralyzes 
the  vagus  endings  in  the  heart,  increases  heart-rate  after  alcohol.  But 
even  that,  if  it  v/ere  conclusively  demonstrated  for  humans,  would 
hardly  answer  our  question. 

The  observations  of  Reid  Hunt'  on  the  differential  effect  of  accel- 
erator and  inhibitor  mechanisms  on  the  relative  length  of  systole  and 
diastole  give  us  the  only  non-operative  technique  which  is  commonly 
accepted  as  proving  the  involvement  of  either  of  the  two  heart-regu- 
lating systems.  Hunt  found  that  after  stimulating  the  accelerator 
both  diastole  and  systole  decrease  together,  while  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  vagus  tone  the  chief  loss  is  in  diastole.  In  this  manner  he  proved 
that  chloral,  chloroform,  and  ether  affect  chiefly  the  cardio-inhibitory 
center,  and  seem  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the  accelerator  center. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  applying  the  method  of  Hunt  to  ordinary  sphyg- 
mograms  is  the  indistinctness  and  uncertainty  of  the  separation  between 
systole  and  diastole,  which  is  incident  to  the  interaction  of  the  natural 

'Dixon,  Journ.  Physiol.,  1907,  35,  p.  346. 

^'Hunt,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1899,  2,  p.  395. 

*Brunton,  Therapeutics  of  the  Circulation,  London,  1914,  p.  178. 

^Hascovec,  Wiener  med.  Wchnsch.,  1909,  59,  p.  457. 
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period  of  tlie  registering  system,  as  well  as  to  the  broadness  of  the 
dierotie  notch. 

Fortunately  tlie  Dodge  temporal-pulse  record«'r,  in  serie>  with  the 
string  galvanometer,  gave  spliygnjograms  which  are  pecuharly  adapted 
to  the  tiifTerentiation  of  systole  and  diastole.  Not  only  is  the  string 
galvanometer  an  aperiodic  recorder,  but  the  form  of  the  pulse-wave  is 
such  as  to  emj)hasize  the  beginning  of  systole  and  the  dicrotic  incisure. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
recorder,  let  us  recapitulate  its  principles.  The  string  galvanometer  is 
afTectcd  by  minute  electric  currents  which  are  generated  in  a  telephone- 
receiver,  when  the  little  armature  which  rests  on  the  artery  moves 
towards  or  away  from  the  permanent  magnet  of  the  receiver.  The 
action  of  the  armature  on  the  field  of  the  receiver  and  conse<juently  on 
the  string  of  the  galvanometer  depends  on  the  spetnl  and  direction  of 
its  moN'cment.  If  the  armature  is  at  rest  or  moves  only  slowly,  a.^^  in 
the  .systolic  i)lateau,  the  string  returns  to  its  zero-point,  from  which  it 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  beginning  of  the  dicrotic  incisure. 
.\  puls(»-record  from  this  instrument  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  .systolic 
spike  and  a  small  inverted  spike  at  the  dicrotic  notch,  as  representetl 
by  a  specimen  record  in  figure  29  (opposit<^  page  171  i. 

The  only  limitations  to  the  accurate  reading  of  such  records  art* 
their  length  and  the  care  of  the  reader;  the  points  are  clearly  enough 
marked  to  read  thousandths  of  a  second.  In  the  reconls  at  our  dispo.sal. 
however,  the  speed  of  the  jihotographic  i)aper  was  adjusted  for  reading 
not  closer  tlian  ().()().")". 

Pursuant  to  the  theor>-  of  Hunt,  a  number  of  our  temporal-pulse 
records  were  re-read  with  reference  to  the  relative  length  of  systole  and 
diastole.  The  records  that  we  happened  to  read  first  were  those  of 
Subject  III  and  they  will  .serve  very  well  as  an  illustration.  Three 
records  from  the  normal  rest  pulse  of  Subject  III  on  March  9  gave  the 
following  a\"erages: 

o""  (X)"  p.  ni.  Av.  systole  .ll.Tff.  Av.  diastole  h5Cta. 

G    (X)     p.  ni.  Av.  systole  315<7.  Av.  diu^tolo  tKt9ff. 

6    35    p.m.  A  V.  systole  .'iOl  <T.  Av.  diastole  7M  <r. 

In  this  normal  session  the  retardation  of  the  pulse,  amounting  to  42 
per  cent,  was  entirely  due  to  longer  tliastole;  that  is,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Profe.s.sor  Hunt,  the  retanlation  Wii5  chiefly  or  exclusively  due 
to  increa.sed  action  of  the  heart  inhibitor,  probably  to  increa-se<i  vagus 
tone.  .\  conspicuously  diflerent  picture  is  pres(^nted  by  records  from 
the  alcohol  day.  Februar>-  9.  One  of  the  j>re-alcohol  records.  rect)rd  1. 
showed  at  4''  lo'"  ]).  m..  average  systole  27Scr;  average  diattole,  4(^7 tr. 
Twenty  minutes  after  dose  B  of  alcohol,  at 

r,h  20'n  p.  m.  .\v.  9>-slole  27^a.  A  v.  diastole  515  a. 

6    30     p.m.  .\v.  8>-stolc  .300(r.  .\  v.  diastole  543  <r. 

That  is.  after  alcohol  an  increa^^e  in  iliastole  of  about  33  per  cent  corre- 
sponded with  an  increase  in  systole  of  about  8  per  cent.     This  appears 
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to  show  some  depression  of  accelerator  tone,  but  in  nothing  hke  the 
proportion  that  should  theoretically  obtain  in  a  pure  accelerator 
depression.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  normal  of  the  day  on  the  alcohol 
day  shows  a  rapid  pulse.  Even  at  G'^SO™  p.  m.  the  duration  of  systole 
is  slightly  less  than  on  the  normal  day.  The  failure  of  the  pulse  on  the 
alcohol  day  to  reach  the  retardation  of  the  normal  day  was  consequently 
due  solely  to  a  less  rapid  lengthening  of  diastole.  In  other  words,  after 
alcohol  the  normal  inhibitor  tone  was  less  completely  or  less  rapidly 
estabUshed.  Whatever  evidence  this  illustrative  case  may  give  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  relative  acceleration  effected  by  alcohol  is  due  to  a 
lessened  responsiveness  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  mechanism.  The 
argument,  however,  is  not  entirel}'^  clear,  since  we  are  dealing  with  two 
variables  in  the  relative  acceleration:  (1)  the  alcohol  change,  and 
(2)  the  normal  relaxation  change.  In  view  of  the  consequent  ambi- 
guity of  interpretation,  we  hesitated  to  have  all  the  pulse-records  re-read 
to  find  the  relative  change  in  the  duration  of  systole  and  diastole.  It 
is  possible  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  believe  that  other  and 
less  ambiguous  data  will  be  more  convincing. 

Even  in  the  association-pulse  there  were  some  indications  that  the 
effect  of  alcohol  was  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  mech- 
anism. First,  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  little  or  no  positive 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  after  alcohol.  Our  "relative  acceleration"  is 
really  a  failure  of  the  jjulse  to  develop  its  normal  retardation.  That 
seems  less  like  the  effect  of  positive  stimulation  than  it  does  like  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  depressor.  Secondly,  we  noted  that  alcohol  flattened 
out  the  response  of  the  pulse  to  the  association  process.  It  wdll  be 
remembered  that  the  association  rhythm  was  completely"  changed  after 
dose  B,  in  Subject  VII  (see  fig.  31).  Now,  it  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished that  rapid  adjustments  of  the  pulse-rate  to  varying  demands  of 
work  and  rest  are  effected  by  the  inhibitor  (Hunt,^  Aulo") .  The  accel- 
erator reacts  more  slowly,  with  a  latency  of  the  order  of  10",  when  it 
reacts  at  all.  Since  the  entire  association  cycle  occupied  onlj^  10",  the 
post-stimulation  change  in  the  association  pulse  can  not  be  a  phenome- 
non of  the  slow-acting  accelerator,  but  must  on  the  contrarj^  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  cardio-inhibitor  mechanism.  The  elimination  of  the 
post-stimulation  pulse-change  after  alcohol  must  consequently  be  due 
to  a  decreased  responsiveness  of  the  cardio-inhibitor  mechanism. 

It  was  these  considerations  of  the  different  latencies  of  the  accelerator 
and  depressor  mechanisms  that  gave  special  significance  to  a  phenome- 
non that  was  incidentally  observed  during  the  re-reading  of  the  records 
for  the  relative  length  of  systole  and  diastole.  It  was  observed  that  on 
the  normal  day  of  Subject  III,  the  mean  variation  of  the  diastoUc  pulse- 
phases  was  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  length  of  diastole. 

'Hunt,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1899,  2,  p.  395. 
='Aulo.  Skand.  Archiv  f.  Physiol.,  1911,  25,  p.  347. 
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Av.  dia«U>te  556*;  M.  V.  GHa.      \v.  diautole  (J-Wa;  M.  V.  68*.      Av.  diaetole  7»»1«;  M.  V.  77# 

Similarly  the  noniiul  of  the  day  on  the  aleoliol  day  showed  about  the 
same  percentile  mean  variation: 

Av.  diiiMtoli-  407 <7;  \i.  V   42«f 

After  aleohol,  however,  the  mean  \'ariation  dropped  to  o  jkt  cent 
and  less: 

Av.  diii«t4>Ic  5Nir;  M.  V.  J.ia.  Av.  dia"tole  M.W.  M    V    Jtta 

TaBLK  44. — -4i'«*r<iye  mean  turuUivtm  of  the  pul*t-cycUa  uiuUr  itirtfitig  cotulilwng. 
|VtiIu>^  Kiven  in  thuiuuiudtha  of  a  around.] 


Pondition!*. 

Subject  Subject^  Subject 
IL          III.     1     IV. 

Subject 
VI. 

Subject^  SubjiTt 
VII.    1     IX. 

Subject  Aver-  1 

X.      1   a«e.    J 

Reat: 

Nomml    .....    .... 

DoM»  .\       

1 

1       41 
46 

32 

52 
58 

1 

'       32 
42 

1 

25 
30 
30 
28 
17 

'       19 

1       32 

30 

34 

33 
32 
26 

■■25' 
17 
20 
23 

24 

47 
47 

<» 
36 

29 

39 

44 

36 
33 

6s 

19 
15 

23 
9 

I 
35 

■'  21 

38 
57 

lb 
27 

31 

I)..s.-  B   

Word-reaction: 

Nomml 

57 

25 

47 

^     }41 

40 

38 
41 
4fi 

44 

61 

67 

49 
34 
34 

82 
50 
47 
39 

37 
32 

30 

69 
40 
33 
62 

Alcohol 

FinKcr-moveniente: 

Normiil 

l>ose  A 

DoMi  H 

Hitiag: 

Nonual 

Alcohol 

60"  afU;r  risinK: 

Normal 



2S 
21 

49 
49 

3.-, 
24 

34 
31 
40 
53 

37 
39 

45 

19 



31 
32 

46 

46 

42 
26 

48 

33 
77 

125 

37 
29 

62 

20 
52 

H31) 

41 
43 

40 

12 
23 



65 
43 

63 
21 
17 
14 

28 

18 
17 
22 

"     J64 

184 

15 

90 
19 
12 

23 
19 
16 
16 

13 

1 

44 

34 
30 

59 
22 

•(40) 

1 

12         29     " 

Alcohol 

10 

2  fccnufleotions: 

Normal 

l'« 

J 
55 

^29 

231 

18 

38 
24 
49 
34 
14 

31 
23 
24 
25 
14 

39 
25 

77 
30 

17 
25 
25 
29 

37 

10 

12 



13 
13 

.\lcohol                     

60"  after  2  RcnuflccUons: 
Normal    .... 

81 

10 

56 

40 

Alcohol 

27 

28 

[  25 

'Bracketed  uormal  mean  variations  had  no  corresponding  alcohol  mea>-urement«  and  are  co 
quently  excluded  from  the  averaues. 
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This  change  was  so  marked  and  consistent  in  tMs  subject,  and  in 
several  others  that  were  sampled,  that  we  reviewed  the  whole  pulse  data 
to  collect  the  mean  variations  of  the  pulse-cycles  of  each  record.  The 
pulse-changes  that  commonly  occur  within  the  limits  of  our  12"  records 
are  on  the  one  hand  the  respiration  rhythms,  and  on  the  other  hand 
such  arrhythmic  changes  as  are  produced  by  the  experimental  processes. 
In  both  cases  the  long  cardio-accelerator  latency  obviously  precludes 
the  accelerator  mechanism  from  participation  in  these  short  rhj^thmic 
and  arrhythmic  changes  in  the  pulse  frequency.  Consistent  change  in 
the  mean  variation  of  the  pulse  or  its  absence  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  most 
important  indicator  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  cardio-inhibitor 
mechanism.  The  relevant  data  are  collected  in  table  44  and  sum- 
marized with  respect  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  table  45. 

Table  45. — Sximmary  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  mean  variation  of  the  pulse-cycles. 


Condition. 

Effect  of  alcohol  as  shown 
by  the  mean  variation. 

Percentage 
effect. 

Rest: 

Dose  A 

Dose  B 

Word-reaction 

Decreased  from  35 . 5  to  21 . 5 
Decreased  from  35 . 5       35 . 4 
Decreased  from  41           32 

Increased  from  46           48 
Decreased  from  46            40 
Decreased  from  54           44 
Decreased  from  29           19 
Decreased  from  55           36 
Decreased  from  29           25 

p.  ct. 

40 

0 

22 

-   4 
13 
18 
33 
35 
13 
19 

Finger-movements : 

Dose  A 

Dose  B 

Rising 

60"  after  rising 

Genuflections 

60"  after  genuflections .... 
Average  decrease.  .  . 

Notv/ithstanding  large  individual  variations,  and  considerable  vari- 
abihty  in  records  from  the  same  individual,  which  follow  inevitably 
from  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the  records  were  taken,  the 
average  changes,  which  alone  are  significant,  indicate  a  persistent 
tendency  for  alcohol  to  diminish  the  mean  variation  of  the  pulse-cycles 
within  the  limits  of  our  "sample"  records.  In  only  one  instance, 
finger-movements  after  dose  A,  is  the  average  mean  variation  larger 
after  alcohol  than  on  the  normal  days,  and  in  this  case  the  percentile 
change  is  conspicuously  small.  The  average  decrease  in  the  mean 
variation  of  the  pulse-cycles  after  alcohol  is  19  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  percentages  are  based  on  the  entire  pulse-cycle,  and 
not  on  the  diastole,  as  in  the  discussion  of  the  relative  changes  in  systole 
and  diastole  of  Subject  III. 

It  may  be  held  that  the  smaller  mean  variation  after  alcohol  is  due 
to  the  relative  acceleration  of  the  pulse  after  alcohol.  This  could  not 
explain  it.  The  changes  in  mean  variation  are  absolute,  not  relative, 
and  occur  even  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  acceleration. 
Moreover,  the  average  acceleration  was  only  3  per  cent  (p.  231),  while 
the  average  decreased  mean  variation  is  19  per  cent.     The  decreased 
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mean  variation  of  the  |»ulse-cycle.s  after  alcoliol   must   conseijuently 
l)('  rcfianlcd  as  a  real  etTeel  of  aleoliol. 

Thf»  hearing  of  this  faet  on  the  evidenee  for  aleohoHe  partial  i)aralysii> 
of  the  heart  inliihitory  meclianism  (iejxMuls  on  tlie  i)reviou>ly  discussed 
(htTer<'nce  Ix-twcen  tlie  hiteney  of  inliihitor  and  aeceleralctr.  I^et  us 
repeat:  Accelerator  latency  is  10"  and  over;  inhibitor  latency  is  less 
than  1".  C'onsetiuently  the  iirst  response  of  the  heart  to  increased 
muscular  activity  with  a  latency  of  less  than  one  pulse-cycle  i>:  not  an 
accelerator  impulse,  hut  a  release  of  the  heart  fnjm  the  inhibitory 
influence  of  the  vas<jmotor  centers.  Similarly,  normal  resi)iratory 
pulse-rhythms  follow  expiration  and  inspiration  within  one  jJuLse-cycle. 
Insi)iration,  the  active  phase  of  respiration,  accelerates  the  heart  with 
a  latent  time  of  less  than  I",  l^xjjiration  retards  the  pulse  with  a 
similar  latent  time.  Such  latency  corresponds  with  the  kn(jwn  laten<-y 
characteristic  of  the  va^us,  and  lixes  the  res|)iratory  rhythm  :i.s  a 
function  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism.  The  accelerator  latency  of  ID" 
absolutely  i)recludes  its  participation  in  the  pulse-chanjies  correspond- 
ing to  our  exjicrimental  j)roce.sses,  or  to  the  respiratory  rhythms  of  rest. 
The  flattening  out  of  the  respiratory  and  experimental  rhythms  after 
alcohol  is  conseciuently  due  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  inhibitor. 

It  might  l)e  objected  that  some  other  influences  could  i)roduce  the 
sanu'  eiTect.  as,  for  example,  decreased  depth  of  respiration.  Such  a 
change  in  the  respiration  would  l)e  the  exact  opposite  of  tliat  found  h\ 
Wilmanns'  anil  ^^'ei.ssenfeId.*"  Unfortunately,  our  respiratory  data 
are  too  few  U)  give  us  any  clue  to  the  situation.  But  even  if  it  were 
proved  to  exist,  such  a  far-reaching  flattening-out  of  respiration  would 
be  as  significant  as  the  changes  in  the  pulse.  Instead  of  one  being 
referred  to  the  other,  doubtless  both  would  have  to  be  refernxl  to  a 
common  cau.se.  Moreover,  the  pulse-changes  after  experimental  move- 
ments and  other  ilefinite  amounts  of  jihysical  activity  give  us  a  clear 
guarantee  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  mere  accident  of  modifitnl 
resj)iration.  The  pulse-changes  at  the  beginning  of  physical  work  have 
a  latency  that  shows  them  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  vagus  tone.  And 
the.se  work  accelerations  sutTer  even  greater  loss  after  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol  than  the  respiratory  rhythm  of  rest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  inhibitor  paralysis  as  afTected  by  30  and 
45  c.c.  of  alcohol  is  not  complete,  but  only  partial.  Kven  after  45  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  increased  activity  still  produced  a  f:ister  pulse.  This  is  in 
line  with  other  exptM-im(>ntal  facts.  ( lutnikow^  showed  that  the  vagus 
could  be  stimulated  l)y  electricity  in  alcoholic  narcosis:  but  in  our 
experiments  the  accelerating  efTect  of  nuiscular  action  is  less  after 
alcohol,  and  the  decreased  mean  variation  indicates  that  its  beginning 
is  more  sluggi.sh.     The  whole  picture  of  the  efTect  of  alcohol  on  the 

'Wilm.Huns,  .\ri-hiv  f.  d.  ros.  Ph>siol.,  1n97,  66,  p.  167. 
'Weissonfcld.  .Vrrhiv  f.  d.  kcs.  Physiol.,  1S'.»S»71.  p.  60. 
•Gutnikow.  ZcitJ«chr.  f.  klin.  Med..  1S92.  21.  p.  168. 
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depressor  corresponds  point  for  point  with  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
reflex  mechanisms  of  the  cord  and  basal  gangha.  The  extent  of  the 
reflex  response  was  lessened  and  the  latent  time  was  lengthened.  Hence 
it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  reflexes  of  the  medulla 
show  similar  effects  of  alcohol. 

The  question  as  to  why  alcohol  in  moderate  doses  acts  selectively  on 
the  heart  inhibitor  rather  than  on  the  accelerator  is  one  that  properly 
belongs  to  general  physiology  rather  than  to  this  investigation.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  alcohol  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  appears 
to  follow  its  pharmacological  relatives,  ether  and  chloroform  (Hunt^). 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  inhibitor  is  in  general  more  susceptible  to 
disturbing  influences  than  the  accelerator.  It  acts  quicker  and  re- 
sponds to  less  vigorous  stimuli  (Hunt,^  Aulo,^  Krogh  and  Lindhard^). 
But  we  expressly  hmit  our  generalizations  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
pulse  frequency  to  the  dosage  and  other  conditions  of  our  experiments. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  probability  that  the  curve  which  represents  a 
direct  proportion  between  the  dose  and  pulse  frequency  for  30  and  45 
c.c,  would  follow  the  same  direction  aljove  and  below  these  limits. 
But  our  actual  data  are  limited  to  our  two  doses;  and  theoretically 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  cusp  in  the  curve  or  a  change  in  its  direc- 
tion might  not  occur  at  any  point.  In  fact,  Dixon^  definitely  voices  a 
common  conviction  that  in  the  qualitative  pulse-changes  produced  by 
different  doses,  alcohol  is  unique.  Moreover,  if  alcohol  is  a  general 
depressant,  as  our  evidence  shows,  there  is  no  reason  whj^  it  should  not 
also  partially  paralyze  the  cardio-accelerator  as  well  as  the  cardio- 
inhibitor  mechanism.  Indeed  certain  of  our  results,  viz,  the  relatively 
large  loss  in  rhythmic,  respiratory,  and  experimental  changes  in  the 
pulse  variability,  as  compared  with  the  slight  acceleration  changes, 
suggest  that  the  effects  of  a  decreased  irritabihty  of  the  cardio-inhibitory 
center  are  contaminated,  even  in  our  data,  by  a  decreased  accelerator 
tone. 

That  under  our  experimental  circumstances  the  inhibitor  mechanism 
suffers  the  greater  depression  seems  to  be  clear  from  our  data.  But 
different  circumstances  might  supposedly  alter  the  balance  of  the 
effects  in  the  two  systems  so  as  to  produce  no  change  at  all  in  the 
pulse-rate  or  even  to  produce  a  pulse  retardation  instead  of  an  accel- 
eration after  alcohol.  Something  of  that  sort  apparently  happened 
in  the  case  of  Subject  IV  in  the  association-pulse  after  dose  B.  The 
commonly  accepted  doctrine  that  alcohol  retards  the  pulse  of  fever 
patients  may  be  another  case  to  the  point.  Mosso  and  Galeotti^ 
remarked  the  similarity  of  the  alcohol  pulse  to  the  fever  pulse.  It 
seems  plausible  that  if  the  cardio-inhibitor  center  has  already  been 
notably  depressed  before  the  alcohol  is  given,  its  further  depression 

'Hunt,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1899,  2,  p.  395. 

2AuIo,  Skand.  Archiv  f.  Physiol.,  1911,  25,  p.  347. 

^Krogh  and  Lindhard,  Journ.  Physiol.,  1913,  47,  p.  120  (esp.). 

*Dixon,  Journ.  Physiol.,  1907,  35,  p.  346. 

*Mosso  and  Galeotti,  Lab.  Sci.  Int.  du  Mont  Rosa,  1903.     (Published  1904.) 
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iiiiji^lil  lje  relatively  slow,  llius  hringiiiK  i^il^*  pruiiiiiience  a  coincident 
depression  of  tlie  accelerator.  FurtluT  support  for  tliis  treneral  rela- 
tionsliip  appears  in  tiie  antagonism  between  atropin  and  alcohol 
(Hascovec).  Moreover,  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  tlie  pulse-rate  hru^;  been 
fomid  to  pei'sist  after  the  vaf:;i  are  cut  ^Ha.scov<'c'  and  Dixon'*).  Such 
an  event  would  he  inexplical)le  if  the  inhibitor  center  alone  were  afTected. 
We  .sug'Ke.st  that  in  tliis  probable  effect  of  alcoliol  on  botli  antagonistic 
mechanisms,  combined  with  the  failure  to  differentiate  absolute  and 
relative  acceleration,  there  i.s  ample  opportunity  for  all  the  various 
experimental  results  that  were  noted  from  the  alcoholic  tradition  in 
the  first  part  of  this  chai)ter.  Ivcversal  of  effect  on  the  pulse-rate 
would  seem  to  be  theoretically  probable,  if  ether  or  chloroform  ha/i 
been  administered  previous  to  alcohol  or  in  fel)rile  cases. 

The  contention  of  C'ushny'*  that  the  pulse-acceleration  effected  by 
alcohol  is  due  to  increased  muscular  activity,  and  not  to  any  dinn^-t 
action  on  the  regulatinjj:  mechanisms,  is  not  supported  by  our  data. 
One  mij[!;ht  have  criticised  any  data  that  were  ol>tained  durinj^  mental 
experiments  alone,  on  the  p;round  that  while  the  subjects  .-^'emeil  to 
be  quieter  after  alcohol  than  on  normal  days,  there  mi{i;ht  have  been 
increased  nniscular  activity  that  we  did  not  notice.  The  fact  that 
similar  changes  accompany  definite  physical  tasks  leaves  such  an  objec- 
tion improbable.  We  have  no  disproof,  however,  of  the  hypotliesisthat 
without  any  mental  or  i)hysical  activity  the  pulse-rate  might  remain 
unchanged.  We  would  again  insist  that  the  changes  in  the  pulse-rate 
herein  descnhed  belong  to  experimental  conditions  of  moderate  mental 
or  physical  activity.  They  should  not  be  uncritically  transferred  either 
to  inten.se  activity  or  to  complete  relaxation,  for  reasons  that  we  have 
already  discus.setl.  Hut  whether  the  relative  acceleration  re.<ults  or 
not,  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  cardio-inhibitor>'  center  ought  to  be 
demonstrable  wherever  it  occurs  by  a  depression  of  the  normal  rhythms. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  our  pulse  data,  and  the  thoroughnes.s 
with  which  it  was  read  and  elaborated,  we  believe  that  the  accelerating 
tendency  of  alcohol  on  the  j)ulse-rate  of  normal  human  .subjects,  during 
moderate  mental  and  physical  activity,  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 
We  also  believe  that  the  evidence  is  sufiicient  to  slunv  that  such  relative 
acceleration  must  be  referred  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  Ciirdio- 
inhibitor  centers. 

But  whether  these  generalizations  lie  accepted  or  not.  the  experi- 
mental fact  remains  that  generally  decrea.sed  irritability  of  a  con-sider- 
able  number  of  relateil  neuro-muscular  jirocesses  consequent  to  the 
ingestion  of  alcohol  was  regularly  accomjianied  by  a  relative  accelera- 
tion of  the  jnilse-rate.  These  two  facts  taken  together  we  must  regard 
as  a  clear  indication  of  decreased  organic  efficiency  as  a  result  of  mod- 
erate doses  of  alcohol. 

'H.1SCOV0C,  Wiener  med.  Wehnseh.,  1909,  59,  p.  457. 
'Dixon,  Journ.  Physio!.,  1907,  35,  p.  34(>. 
*Cushny,  Ph.irniaeoloH.-,  Philadelpiiia,  1910. 


CHAPTER  iX. 

SUMMARIES  AND  CORRELATIONS. 

DIFFERENTIAL  INCIDENCE  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  relative  incidence  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  various  fundamental  mental  processes  is  the  classical  work  of 
Kraepehn.^  In  this  task  he  was  a  pioneer.  Since  his  work  there  have 
been  numberless  special  investigations  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  various 
mental  operations,  but  there  have  been  no  systematic  groups  of  experi- 
ments that  permitted  an  inference  as  to  the  relative  incidence  of  the 
alcohol  effect. 

The  well-known  conclusions  of  Kraepelin  may  be  condensed  as 
follows :  All  doses  of  alcohol  depress  the  intellectual  processes  of  appre- 
hension, memory^  and  judgment.  Small  doses  facihtate  motor  dis- 
charge at  first  and  subsequently  depress  it.  Large  doses  depress  both 
intellectual  and  motor  processes  from  the  first.  The  nature  and  amount 
of  the  effects  depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  and  on  his 
condition. 

Certain  apparent  discrepancies  between  our  results  and  his  led  us 
to  a  careful  review  of  Kraepelin's  original  arguments.  In  that  review 
two  factors  challenged  our  attention,  viz,  (1)  the  neural  complexity  of 
aU  his  experimental  processes,  and  (2)  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  some 
of  his  analyses  as  judged  by  present  standards.  For  example:  As 
experimenter  and  as  theorist,  ICraepeUn  worked  under  the  tradition  of 
a  complete  differentiation  of  the  sensory  and  motor  factors  in  reaction. 
Choice  and  discrimination  were  for  him  real  factors  in  the  reactions 
called  by  these  respective  names.  It  is  now  generally  reaUzed,  however, 
that  choice  is  not  discoverable  in  the  consciousness  that  accompanies 
the  practiced  so-called  choice  reaction,  and  that  the  discrimination 
reaction  is  complicated  by  notable  inhibitory  tendencies  that  are  in 
their  nature  motor  rather  than  discriminator}-.  But  from  his  stand- 
point, Kraepehn  was  able  to  say  without  hesitation  that  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  the  discrimination  reaction  and  those  of  the 
simple  reaction  can  be  referred  only  to  the  new  factor  which  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  into  the  process,  viz,  the  discrimination.  Conse- 
quently, since  the  "  discrimination  "  appears  to  be  lengthened  by  alcohol, 
he  holds  that  the  intellectual  factor  in  reaction  processes  is  paralyzed 
by  alcohol.  Similarly,  since  the  intentionally  new  factor  in  the  choice 
reaction  is  primarily  a  motor  process,  and  since  the  choice  reactions 
are  shorter  in  his  experiments  after  alcohol,  he  held  that  the  discharge 
of  motor  processes  is  facilitated  by  moderate  doses  of  alcohol.     Con- 

^Kraepelin,  Wundt's    Phil.   Studien,   I,    1883,   p.   573.     Ueber  die    Beeinflussung    einfacher 
psychischer  Vorgange  durch  einige  Arzneimittel.     Jena,  1892. 
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trihutury  evitlfiicc*  for  tlu*>«'  coiK-lusions  Ik^  found  in  liis  otiier  (*x|R'ri- 
iiKMits,  a.'^  well  JUS  in  acute  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  in  the  interrdation 
between  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  disease  processes,  particularly  in 
relation  with  epilepsy. 

The  conception  of  all  sensory  and  motor  proce.s.ses  as  a  resultant  of 
coni|)lex  stimulating  and  inhibitinp:  factors  was  not  as  well  establi-heti 
in  the  p.sychophysiological  tradition  when  Kraepelin  did  his  experi- 
mental work  and  made  his  first  analy.ses,  lus  it  is  at  present.  His  own 
analysis  of  the  work  curve,  for  example,  was  a  later  drxelopmenl. 
\\  hile  we  can  no  lonj^er  rej^ard  discrimination  and  choice  :is  ade(|uately 
describing  the  characteristics  of  the  "discrimination"  and  "choice" 
react ion.s,  we  have  come  to  regard  the  conditions  of  neural  processes 
on  a  scheme  of  reciprocating  mechanisms,  as  a  complex  of  exciting  and 
controlling  tendencies,  with  great  variability  of  the  adequacy  and 
completeness  of  the  controls. 

In  contrast  to  the  experimental  proce.s.ses  of  the  Kraepelin  .series,  our 
experiments  were  planned  expressly  to  test  the  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  at  widely  different  levels  in  the  simplest  })racticable  proces.ses. 
The  question  of  the  incidence  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  different 
levels  is  not  merely  an  effort  to  explain  our  data.  It  was  a  direct 
problem  fnmi  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  and  served  as  one  of 
the  principles  that  determined  the  choice  of  measurable  proces.ses.* 
But,  even  more  than  the  direct  mea.surement  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  various  processes,  we  believe  that  their  interrelations  and 
experimental  analy.ses  give  us  the  conditions  for  a  more  definite  answer 
to  the  i)r()lilem  of  the  incidence  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  within  the 
physiological  schema  of  nervous  action  than  could  have  been  given  by 
a  less  .systematically  organized  group  of  j)roccs.ses. 

The  relevant  data  with  respect  to  the  incidence  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
are  collected  in  table  46,  arranged  in  the  order  of  previous  di.scussion. 
From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  most  marked  effects  of  alcohol  are 
shown  in  the  knee-jerk,  where  alcohol  increased  the  average  latent 
time  10  per  cent  and  decreased  the  average  extent  of  muscle-thickening 
40  i)er  cent.  This  extreme  effect,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  it 
impracticable  to  mea.^ure  the  knee-jerk  of  several  subjects  after  the 
larger  ilo.se  (do.se  IV). 

The  .second  largest  effect  is  producetl  in  the  litl-reHex.  which  shows 
an  average  increased  latency  of  7  per  cent  and  decreased  extent  of 
movement  of  19  per  cent.  These  changes  var>-  directly  with  the  do.se 
of  alcohol,  and  must  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands  of  reliability. 
The  change  would  be  much  larger,  save  for  the  two  exceptional  cases  of 
Subjects  X  and  I\'  whose  lid  reflexes  were  small  in  amplitude  by  reason 
of  inheritance,  or  training,  or  lioth.     In  (^x]">Ian:ition  of  these  two  cases, 

'See  Psychological  I*rt<granj,  p.  273,  (2)  and  (3). 
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in  view  of  the  general  effects  of  alcohol,  and  in  view  of  the  specific 
evidence  that  in  the  pulse  apparent  facilitation  in  response  to  alcohol 
was  proved  to  result  from  a  paralj^sis  of  inhibitors,  the  most  practical 
hypothesis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  alcohol  diminished  the  controlhng 
influence  of  the  particularly  prominent  inhibiting  mechanism. 

The  third  largest  change  was  produced  in  the  sensory  threshold  for 
electrical  stimulation.     The  threshold  was  raised  an  average  of  14 

Table  46. — Summary  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  various  experimental  processes  in  percentiles} 


Subject. 


Reflexes. 


Patellar.      |  Lid. 


R. 


H. 


Normal  subjects: 
II 


III. 
IV. 
VI. 
VII. 
IX. 


X 

Average. .  .  . 

Total  aver- 
age   

Psychopathic  sub- 
jects: 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

Average . .  . 


-20 


+ 


+  165 


+  105 


R. 


-17 
-20 


-  19 
+  68 

-  1.3 

-  37 
+  110 


-   14 

+  47 


-10    +  46 


0 
-   1 

-19 
-23 


H. 


+  4 
+50 
+20 
+  14 


Reactions. 


Eye. 


-14 
+  6 
-  3 


A 
A 
A 


-  5 
+  7 

-  1 
0 


+  31 
+  36 
+  2 
+  23 


+  1 
+  4 

-  1 
-19 
-14 
-14 
-19 
+  13 

-  6 

-  9 


-46 

-  3 

-  fi 
-12 


-43 

+  18 
+  19 
+26 
+34 

+.38 
+97 
-42 
+  11 

+28 

+19 


+85 
-  9 
-11 

+22 


-12 
+  9 

-  6 
+  11 

-  9 
+  15 
-49 
-15 
+  5 
-16 


+  15 
+  2 
+  5 


Word. 


-  1 
-17 

-  2 
0 


+ 


+ 


-  3 


-  1 

-  1 
+  4 
+  1 


Mem- 
ory. 


Far- 
adic 
thresh- 
old. 


+   1 


+  9 


13 


-   4 


+ 


-    1 

+  10 

{') 

+  7 


-19 
-46 
-12 

-  1 
-30 
-21 
-48 

T 
—       4 

-20 

+  8 
+  11 
+  19 
-.32 
-21 

-  8 

-14 


-12 

-13 

-11 

12 


Coordina- 
tions. 


Fin- 
ger. 


+  5 
+  10 
+  5 

-  6 
+  6 
+  6 
+  15 
+  6 
+  11 
+  11 
+20 
H-26 

-  1 
+  9 
+  10 

+  9 


+  6 

-  9 

-  6 

-  3 


Ej-e. 


-  7 
-29 
+  8 

-  2 


-16 


-  3 
-10 
-10 
-35 

-  1 

-  3 
-19 

-11 


-11 
-15 

-13 


^The  plus  and  minus  signs  in  this  table  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  their  origin  on  the  basis 
of  our  statistical  conventions.  We  express  the  effect  of  alcohol  throughout  this  investigation  by 
the  formula  "Effect  of  alcohol  equals  the  average  difference  on  alcohol  days  minus  the  average 
difference  on  normal  days"  (see  page  29).  That  is.  if  the  effect  of  alcohol  has  a  plus  sign,  then 
the  aveiage  difference  between  the  normal  of  the  day  and  subsequent  periods  on  alcohol  days  i.s 
greater  than  the  average  difference  on  normal  days,  i.  e.,  the  alcohol  tended  to  reduce  the  meas- 
urements. 

^Records  too  few  for  inclusion  but  in  the  same  direction  as  the  average. 

per  cent,  but  this  effect  is  irregularly  distributed  between  doses  A  and 
B,  showing  the  interaction  of  some  new  factor  with  the  higher  dose. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  this  is  partially  if  not  wholly  accounted  for 
by  a  modified  critical  demand  of  the  subject. 

Fourth  in  extent  is  the  effect  on  coordinated  movements  as  seen  in 
the  speed  of  the  eye-movements,  which  average  11  per  cent  slower 
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under  aicohol.  Tlie  etfect  of  alcohol  on  the  eye-nioveiiioiit>  varies 
dii'ectly  witli  the  size  of  tlie  dose. 

A  elose  fifth  is  the  speed  of  recipnjeal  innervation  of  llie  finjier,  whieh 
is  decreased  by  an  average  of  ••  \wv  cent. 

Sixth  and  seventh  In  the  hst  are  tlie  changes  in  tlie  reaction-time  of 
the  eye  and  speech  orti;ans,  an  increa.se  in  the  latent  time  of  .')  and  '.i 
per  cent  respectively. 

Finally,  there  is  practically  no  change  at  all  in  the  memorw  l^ut  our 
memory  exjx'riments  did  not  include  dose  li. 

'I'he  natural  grouping  of  the  processes  with  respect  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  percentile  efTects  of  alcohol,  viz,  first,  the  two  reflexes;  second, 
the  .sensory  threshold;  third,  the  two  motor  coordinatioiLs;  fourth,  the 
two  elaborated  reactions:  and  fifth,  the  memory,  is  too  consistent  to  be 
accidental.  It  is  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  our  re.^ults, 
that  similar  proce.s.ses  yield  similar  results. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  5  of  the  0  processes,  in  which  there  are  com- 
parable data,  siiow  a  greater  average  efTect  of  the  larger  do.se.  The 
one  excei)tion  is  in  the  sensory  tlireshold,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
results  are  probal)ly  complicated  by  the  interaction  of  at  lea^t  two 
difTerent  proces.ses. 

The  group  of  i)sych()pathic  or  reformed  alcoholic  subjecLs  is  too 
small  and  the  experimental  days  are  too  few  to  give  data  of  similar 
reliability  to  that  of  the  normal  .subjects.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
may  be  regartled  as  probable  that  the  general  efTect  of  dose  A  on  the 
reformed  alcoholic  is  not  fundamentally  difTerent  from  that  on  normals. 
The  average  efTect  on  the  liil-r(>flex  is  greater  than  in  ni^rmals.  The 
change  in  the  eyc^reaction  and  word-reaction  is  identical  with  that  of 
normals  for  dose  A.  The  efTect  on  the  Faradic  threshold  is  consistent, 
and  while  le.ss  than  the  efTect  of  do.se  A  on  normals,  is  more  than  that  of 
dose  1^.  The  efTect  on  the  finger-movement.s  is  reversed,  but  the  effect 
on  the  eye-movements  in  the  two  cases  in  which  the  data  are  complete 
is  relatively  large  and  in  the  .same  direction.  As  we  .<hall  .see  later,  the 
eye-mov(Mnents  are  of  especial  significance.  The  average  improvement 
of  the  eye-reaction  after  dose  A  is  similar  to  that  of  normal  subjects. 
It  is  ])robable  that  the  improvement  has  a  similar  basis  in  the  two 
groups.  The  most  pronounced  difTerence  between  the  normal  and  the 
p.sychopathic  subjects  ai)peai*s  in  the  case  of  the  finger-movements. 
For  this  difTerence  we  have  no  .satisfactory  explanation. 

Taken  altogether,  our  data  leave  no  doubt  that  alcohol  shows  a  real 
difTerence  of  incidence  in  its  efTects  on  difTerent  levels  of  the  nervous 
system  of  both  normal  and  psychopathic  subjects.  The  lower  centers 
are  depressed  most  and  the  highest  least.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to 
our  traditions.  Hut  as  Professor  Hunt  remarked  in  an  informal  di.s- 
cussion  of  these  results:  "U  alcohol  had  .selectivelv   narcotized  the 
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higher  centers  it  would  have  been  used  as  an  anaesthetic  centuries  ago." 
It  can  not  be  an  experimental  accident  that  all  the  cerebral  reaction 
processes,  eye-reaction,  word-reaction,  memory,  and  the  free-associ- 
ation experiments  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  with  i-espect  to  the  small 
percentile  change  effected  by  moderate  doses  of  alcohol.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Kraepelin  contention  that  motor  discharge  is 
facilitated  by  alcohol,  are  the  regular  and  self-consistent  data  that  the 
simplest  possible  movements  are  much  more  seriously  depressed  by 
alcohol  than  the  more  distinctly  intellectual  processes.  Kraepehn's 
sensory-motor  schema  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  arose  from  a  questionable 
interpretation  of  the  complex  reaction  forms.  It  proves  utterlj^  inade- 
quate for  the  facts.  We  beheve  that  the  incidence  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system  is  a  much  more  complex  problem  than  that  simple 
schema  would  indicate. 

In  view  of  the  self-consistent  differences  of  the  effect  on  the  different 
levels,  we  must  ask  whether  alcohol  has  a  specific  action  at  these  dif- 
ferent levels,  or  whether  the  differences  in  its  action  are  due  to  a 
differential  organization  of  the  processes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
greatest  and  most  persistent  change  consequent  to  alcohol  is  in  the 
processes  which  are  most  completely  withdrawn  from  voluntary  rein- 
forcement and  voluntary  control.  The  higher  centers  alone  show 
capacity  for  autogenic  reinforcement.  In  spite  of  sleepiness,  pain,  ot 
sensory  distraction,  and  even  narcosis,  one  can  reestablish  the  normal 
controls  on  occasion,  and  make  a  fair  showing,  especially  when  the 
results  would  be  serious  if  one  let  oneself  go.  Indeed,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread popular  belief  that  persons  in  acute  alcoholic  intoxication  may 
be  sobered  by  some  unusual  circumstance  if  the  shock  is  intense  enough. 
It  seems  to  be  common  experience  for  the  excessive  user  on  occasion  to 
struggle  to  remain  master  of  himself.  He  finally  succumbs  to  alcoholic 
narcosis  only  when  the  autogenic  reinforcements  fail. 

There  is  direct  evidence  in  the  experience  of  our  subjects  that  cerebral 
autogenic  reinforcement  did  in  fact  occur  to  modify  the  effect  of  alcohol. 
One  of  the  subjects  remarked  with  surprise  how  ''sleepy"  he  could  be 
and  yet  "pull  himself  together"  at  the  signal  for  the  word-reaction. 
A  similar  phenomenon  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  free  association 
experiments,  in  which  a  subject  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  seconds  and  failed 
to  hear  one  stimulus  word,  and  10"  later,  after  being  awakened, 
responded  normally  both  as  to  the  latent  time  and  the  character  of  the 
associate  word.  The  capacity  for  pulling  oneself  together  with  alter- 
nating periods  of  relaxation  is  a  famihar  expression  of  the  same  rhythmic 
reinforcement  that  conditions  attention  waves  and  "spurts"  of  various 
kinds.  But  in  spite  of  the  autogenic  reinforcement,  with  one  exception 
the  performance  after  alcohol  was  not  superior  to  normal.  Reinforce- 
ment in  these  cases  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  arousal  to  more  or  less 
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rioniiul  pcrfoniiunce.  There  is.  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule. 
and  that  is  the  eye-reaction.  Here,  at  Iea>t,  there  seenw  to  \ye  a  definite 
corroboration  of  tlie  Kraepelin  contention  that  the  clioice  reaction  is 
facihtated  by  moderate  doscij  of  alcohol.  Tlie  case  will  receive  our 
most  careful  attention  (see  pages  250  and  251), 

Hut  f^rantirifi;  the  excei)tion  as  a  real  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  coii- 
cerniiifi  the  general  e.\i)erimental  depression  of  the  various  proces.ses. 
With  only  one  apparent  excepticjn  (the  eye-reaction  after  dose  A), 
alcohol  regularly  tends  to  depress  neuromuscular  action.  liut  so  doe* 
.sleep.  The  statement  of  the  tendency  gives  no  clue  to  its  phytsiological 
character.  1  )epres,si(jn  of  neuro-nuiscular  action  may  be  due  to  any 
one  of  a  considerable  variety  of  antagonistic  condition.^.  The  same  is 
true  of  facilitation.  The  unanalyzed  question  whether  alcohol  elTec-t> 
a  positive  or  negative  increment  in  the  capacity  of  the  subject  for  any 
specific  mental  performance  or  group  of  performances  is  scientifically 
crude.  WC  would  not  api)ear  to  deny  the  jjractical  importance  of  such 
a  (iu('>ti(»u.  Hoth  morally  and  economically  it  may  be  useful  to  know 
whether  an  individual  can  do  more  or  hartler  work  after  taking  alcohol 
as  a  part  of  his  footl  or  as  a  condiment.  But  the  practical  capacity  for 
effective  work  of  any  definite  sort  is  scientifically  the  jjroiluct  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  interacting  neural  facilitation-^  ami  inhibition's. 
In  this  complex  and  relatively  unex])lored  interplay  «>f  psycho-physio- 
logical processes,  the  balance  in  any  directii^i  can  rarely  be  predicteil 
with  scientific  accuracy.  In  no  single  ca.<e  do  we  know  accurately 
either  the  n4.nnber  or  the  relative  force  of  the  various  factors.  Con- 
versely, any  s|)ecific  outcome  may  be  the  resultant  of  an  indefinite 
numl)er  of  various  configurations  of  the  polygon  of  forces  which  may 
be  in  operation.  In  ergographic  accomplishment,  for  example,  a 
specific  increase  in  the  work  done  may  be  due  to  an  actual  increase  of 
the  available  muscular  energy,  to  a  spurt,  to  increii.<eii  uiterest  and 
determination;  or  it  may  be  due  to  decreased  susceptil)ility  to  the 
normal  inhibiting  influence  of  muscular  disconifort  or  pain.  iSimilarly. 
a  decreased  reaction  time  may  be  due  to  increa.^ed  attention,  to  real 
facilitation  of  the  motor  discharge:  or  it  may  be  due  to  careless  reaction 
to  some  accidental  j)rt^stinuilation  cue  that  the  true  stimulus  is  about 
to  come,  or  even  to  some  arbitary  .simj)lificati(Mi  of  the  reaction  nuHies. 
such  as  the  change  from  a  .sensory  to  a  motor  type.  Only  correlat^nl 
data  can  determine  which  of  the  interacting  tendencies  is  actually 
responsible  for  the  increa.sed  output.  The  naive  assumptions  that 
increased  physiological  action  is  always  organically  beneficent,  as  well 
as  that  depre.-^sion  of  physiological  action  is  always  organically  disad- 
vantageous, are  mcrc'ly  pojiulai"  prejudici's. 
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Let  us  represent  in  schematic  form  some  of  the  possible  conditions  of 
variations  in  the  action  of  an  indicator  consequent  to  the  ingestion  of  a 
drug. 


Apparent  reinforcements  of  a  process  might  be 
due  to: 

A.  Increased  action  at  some  point  in  the  direct 

process. 

B.  The    decreased    action  of  some  inhibiting 

factor. 
Under  the  first  condition,  i.  e.,  increased  action 
fJ         at  some  point  in  the  direct  process: 

1.  The  drug  may  stimulate  the  indicator 

directly.  (Pilocarpin  on  the  ciliary 
muscle.) 

2.  It  may  make  the  indicator  more  sus- 

ceptible to  its  normal  stimuli. 
(Eserin.) 

3.  It   ma>'   really   depress   the   indicator, 

but  the  depression  may  at  first 
produce  Frolich's^  "scheinbare  Er- 
regbarkeitssteigerung"  due  to  the 
summation  of  delayed  processes. 
(Action  of  CO2  and  fatigue  products 
on  muscle,  nerve,  and  nerve  centers.) 

4.  The  drug  may  act  on  some  of  the  cen- 

tral links  of  the  neuro-muscular  arc, 
(1)  to  stimulate  them  directly,  (2)  to 
make  them  more  susceptible  to 
stimulation,  or  (3)  to  produce 
"  scheinbare  Erregbarkeitssteige- 
rung."  (Caffeine  on  central  nervous 
system;  strychnine  on  the  cord; 
COj  and  fatigue  products  on  cen- 
tral nervous  system.) 

5.  It  may  supply  some  condition  of  metab- 

olism, i.  e.,  the  drug  may  be  a  food, 
or,  Uke  adrenalin,  may  faciUtate  the 
liberation  of  stored  foods. 

6.  It  may  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  food 

or  oxygen,  by  increased  osmotic 
pressure,  or  by  decreased  resistance 
of  permeable  membranes. 

7.  It  may   facilitate   the   distribution   of 

food  or  oxygen  by  increasing  the 
flow  of  blood.  (Increased  pulse- 
rate.) 
B.  Similarly  the  drug  may  depress  inhibit- 
ing or  controlling  mechanism  in  some 
of  the  ways  described  under  depres- 
sion and  so  facilitate  the  process 
that  ser\-es  as  indicator. 


Apparent  depression  of  a  process  might  be 
due  to: 

A.  Decreased  action  at  some  point  in  the  direct 

process. 

B.  The    increased    action    of  some  inhibiting 

factor. 
Under  the  first  condition  of  direct  depression: 

1.  The  drug  maj'  narcotize  the  indicator 

directly.  (Like  curare  on  motor- 
nerve  endings,  or  cocaine  on  pain- 
receptors.) 

2.  It  may  make  the  indicator  more  sus- 

ceptible to  depressing  condition. 
(Increased  fatigability  after  strj'ch- 
nine.) 

3.  It  may  directly  increase  the  conserva- 

tive processes  in  the  indicator  by 
delajang  metabolism.  (The  beat 
example  is  not  a  drug,  but  cold.) 


4.  It  may  act  on  some  remote  point  of 

the  neuro-muscular  arc  (1)  to  nar- 
cotize it  directly,  (2)  to  make  it 
more  susceptible  to  inhibiting  stim- 
uli, or  (3)  to  increase  in  it  some  con- 
servative process.  (Morphine  on 
central  nervous  system;  unknown  to 
writers  if  any  drug  has  this  specific 
action;  extreme  form  in  normal 
sleep.) 

5.  The  drug  may  destroy  or  render  luia- 

vailable  some  normal  food  or  oxygen 
supply.  (Nerve- tissue  under  chlor- 
oform narcosis.) 

6.  It  may  hinder  the  dififusion  of  food  or 

oxygen,  by  decreasing  osmotic  pres- 
sure. 

7.  It   may   decrease    the  distribution    of 

food  or  oxygen  by  decreasing  the 
blood  flow,  or  by  affecting  the 
hemoglobin,  as  CO. 
B.  Similarly  it  may  stimulate  the  inhibit- 
ing and  controlling  mechanism  in 
some  of  the  ways  described  under 
stimulation  of  the  direct  process. 


Even  this  analysis  does  not  exhaust  the  possibiUties  of  compHcation ; 
but^it  serves  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  any  specific  increase  or  decrease  in  the  operation  of  an  indica- 
tor. !»,Wliat  we  know  of  the  physiological  oxidation  and  pharmacology  of 
alcohol  makes  it  clear  that  some  of  these  complications  really  exist  in 


'Frolich,  Zeitschr.  f.  allg.  Physiol.,  1909,  9,  p.  1. 
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Its  uclioii.  (.^uitc  apart  Injiii  the  cjiiotioii  of  any  hypothetical  selective 
effect,  alccjliol  is  known  to  be  a  source  of  energy,  whicli  some  tissues  at 
least  seem  able  to  use  ilirectly  (perfused  heart).  I'nder  certain  con- 
ditions it  is  known  to  act  as  a  Icjcal  irritant.  In  large  doses  at  lea>t  it  is 
kncjwii  to  he  a  narcotic  belonging  pharniacoUigicall>  to  the  chloroform 
group. 

Following  the  general  outline  of  proljlems  that  is  indicatcnl  by  our 
schema,  the  action  of  alcohol  is  hrst  of  all  a  probleni  of  the  resultant  of 
its  various  possible  effects  on  any  given  process,  as  a  ."Source  of  energy, 
l(K'al  irritant,  and  narcotic.  For  human  subjects  our  data  .><eem  to  show 
rather  conclusively  that  in  the  several  neuro-muscular  processes  which 
we  have  investigated.  dej)ression  overbalances  all  other  effects  of 
alcoliol.  Hut  we  ;ire  bound  to  ask  whether  the  apparent  depression  Is 
due  to  a  real  paralysis  of  some  factor  in  the  direct  i)rocess,  in  whether 
in  j)arl  or  in  whole  it  may  not  be  due  to  the  stimidation  of  inhibitory 
mechanisms.  In  either  case  we  must  in(juire  further  whether  the  effect 
is  peripliera!  or  central;  that  is.  whether  the  alcohol  directly  aff€'ct>; 
the  end  links  in  the  neural  chain,  or  whether  it  affects  coordination 
processes  in  nervous  centers.  Finally,  since  the  activity  of  nervous 
ti.ssue  as  a  whole  is  modified  l)v  the  interaction  of  other  ti.s.sues.  a 
c(miplete  account  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  any  given  indicator 
involves  the  cocirdinate  action  of  alcohol  on  all  the  several  processes 
that  may  influence  the  indicator  or  the  central  nervous  mechanism  that 
opc^rates  it. 

This  final  problem  will  not  be  .solved  until  the  whole  alcohol  program 
is  completcnl.  But  in  the  systematic  interrelation  of  the  processes 
which  we  ha\ c  measured,  as  \\v\\  as  in  the  variation  of  the  ilose.  we 
hoped  that  our  present  data  would  j)ermit  some  definite  contribution  to 
the  final  solution.  With  the  total  problem  in  mind,  our  first  task  is 
to  scrutinize  our  data  for  whatever  indication  they  may  give  with 
respect  to  the  fundamental  interpretative  (juestion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  apparent  depression  i-^  due  to  a  stimulation  of  inhibitory  mechan- 
isms. The  second  (|uestion  that  we  must  face  is  ii^  to  whether  the 
alcoholic  depression  may  not  be  reganled  as  con.^ervative  or  recupera- 
tive. Thirdly,  we  shall  look  for  a  possible  interrelationship  of  the 
[)roce.s.ses  through  differences  in  their  ti'mporal  incidence,  and  iinally. 
we  shall  inquire  wliicii  of  the  varit)us  effects  which  we  have  me:isureil 
represents  the  central  tendency  most  com])Ietely.  This  shoidd  not 
only  show  us  .si)mething  of  the  general  reliability  of  the  measiirement.s 
for  the  estimation  of  personal  <lilTerences;  it  should  also  indicate 
whether  the  (effects  of  alcohol  are  predominantly  sen.«!ory.  motor,  or 
central. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  ALCOHOLIC  STIMULATION. 

There  is  in  the  scientific  literature  concerning  the  effect  of  alcohol  a 
large  body  of  experimental  evidence  that,  like  the  mass  of  common 
non-experimental  experience,  seems  to  point  to  an  initial  neuro- 
muscular excitation,  resulting  from  small  or  moderate  doses  of  alcohol 
(school  of  Binz^).  Thus  in  excised  muscles,  the  work  of  Scheffer^  and  of 
F.  S.  Lee^  and  his  collaborators  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  "is  capable  of  augmenting  the  work  of  a  skeletal 
muscle."  Increased  excitability  after  alcohol  was  found  in  frog  nerves 
(Mommsen,^  Efron,^  and  Breyer^) .  The  reinforcing  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  exhausted  perfused  heart  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  (Loeb,' 
Wood  and  Hoyt,^  and  Dixon^).  The  reaction  experiments  by  Krae- 
pelin  and  various  ergographic  studies  are  commonly  cited  in  support  of 
a  short  stimulatory  effect  of  moderate  doses  on  the  central  nervous 
system.  Evidence  is  not  wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  much  of 
the  augmenting  effect  of  alcohol  is  really  due  to  secondary  or  remote 
effects  (school  of  Schmiedeberg,^^  Bunge,^^  et  al.).  The  most  carefully 
controlled  ergographic  work  of  Rivers^^  is  entirely  negative.  In  our 
own  material,  the  chief  evidence  for  neuro-muscular  excitation  is  found 
in  the  latent  time  of  the  eye-reactions.  Thej^  alone  show  consistent 
improvement  after  the  smaller  dose  of  alcohol.  In  4  out  of  5  available 
cases  the  result  of  alcohol  was  facilitation.  The  greatest  individual 
improvement  was  15  per  cent.  The  average  improvement  for  the 
group  was  5  per  cent,  Similarh',  for  the  psychopathies,  2  out  of  3 
cases  show  decrease  in  the  latency  of  the  eye-reaction  as  a  result  of 
the  smaller  dose  of  alcohol.  The  facts  are  clear  enough.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment against  them  that  they  are  unique  in  our  experiments.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  15  c.c.  more  of  alcohol,  i.  e.,  a  dose  of  45  c.c. 
conditioned  a  delaj'^  in  the  eye-reaction  three  times  greater  than  the 
improvement  produced  by  the  smaller  dose.  The  average  result  of 
both  alcohol  doses  on  the  eye-reactions  is  to  lengthen  their  latency 
about  5  per  cent. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  data  and  to  our  problem  to  consider 
only  the  general  average.  Exceptions  to  a  general  tendency,  provided 
they  are  genuine,  are  theoreticallj^  as  important  as  the  generalization. 
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VVliilc  tlicy  do  lint  alTcct  \ho  n<'ii«*nil  t«*ncleiic\ ,  they  do  save  K<*wtTali- 
/atioiis  fioiu  the  error  of  artiiicial  siinphcity.  We  are  coii><Mjuently 
under  a  double  (ibUnation  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  apparent 
exception  to  the  main  tendeney  of  our  n^ults. 

In  discussing  our  eye-reaction  teclini(|ue.  we  found  >onie  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction  owinji  to  tlie  hmited  number  of  position-!  for  the 
periplieral  object  of  rej^ard,  and  tlie  conse(iuent  possil)ihty  of  antici- 
patory reactions.  Tlie  same  fauh  will  be  found  (p.  S\\)  to  have  pro- 
duced an  unexpectetl  practice  elTect  in  the  eye-reactions  on  normal 
days.  \\  ('  can  not  aj^rec  with  a  suj)i)osititious  critic  who.  on  the  ground 
of  this  j)ractice  effect,  mi^ht  hold  that  the  eye-reaction  fails  to  fulfill 
our  demands  for  a  thorouglily  practiced  experimental  process.  That 
which  is  thoroughly  j)racticed  in  this  reaction  is,  however,  the  differ- 
ential coordination  of  the  eye-muscles  to  bring  the  line  of  regard  to  any 
one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  positions.  Our  experiment  w:ts  an  arti- 
ficial simplification  of  natural  conditions.  Instead  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  j)ossible  positions  we  used  only  (3.  Apparently  all  our 
subjects  learned  by  experience  during  the  experiments  to  resi>ond  to 
one  of  tlie  ()  new  positions  more  rapidly  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
responding  to  an  indefinite  number.  Doubtless  this  should  have  been 
foreseen  in  planning  the  experiment.  In  excuse  one  can  only  say  that 
the  data  on  normal  eye-movements  are  not  very  abundant  and  the 
particular  j)(»int  had  never  arisen  before.  Dodge'  had  found  that  in 
the  couiye  of  over  10  years  of  eye-reaction  records  his  eye-reaction  had 
not  mat(¥ially  changed  and  we  failed  to  realize  that  in  his  experiment's 
a  great  variety  of  positions  were  used.  It  is  not  impo.ssible  that  indefi- 
nite variation  of  the  eye-reactions  would  have  been  open  to  more  serious 
criticism  because  of  lack  of  uniformity  on  the  different  exiK'rimental 
days.  .Vfter  all.  as  far  as  the  main  results  are  concerneii.  a  nuHlerate 
practice  effect  is  not  serious.  It  was  provided  f«)r  by  the  distribution 
of  normal  days.  This  type  of  reaction  gave  comparable  values  for  all 
sorts  of  untrained  subjects,  and  the  effect  of  repetition  is  clearly  repre- 
sentetl  on  the  normal  base-line. 

Our  facilitation-inhiintion  problem,  however,  gives  the  possibility  of 
simplified  elaboration  of  reaction  a  more  serious  aspect.  We  may 
indicate  its  bearing  l)y  a  question:  "What  would  have  happened  if  we 
had  still  further  simplified  the  motor  elaboration  of  the  eye-reaction  by 
reducing  the  lunnber  of  stimulus  positions  to  one  instead  of  six?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  we  know  from  accidental  experience.  Such 
simplification  woulil  have  led  to  frequent  if  not  to  regular  anticipators- 
reactions.  The  voluntary  control  of  our  eytMnovements  is  meager  at 
best.  If  we  know  where  an  object  is  about  to  appear  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  practice  and  an  entirely  artificial  inhibition  to  prevent  looking 
at  the  expected  place.  The  artificial  development  of  such  inhibitions 

'Dodge,  Monograph  Supplement  of  the  P?>Thol.  Re\-iew.  1907.  No.  35. 
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would  have  produced  a  most  unnatural  reaction  type.  Similarly,  by 
analogy  with  all  known  "choice"  reactions  the  simphfication  of  the 
possible  modes  of  reaction  from  infinity  to  six  would  also  tend  to  reduce 
the  reaction  time.  Now  it  is  not  inconceivable,  and  indeed,  from  the 
numerous  indications  of  our  experimental  results,  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  more  elaborate  controls  often  suffer  earher  than  the  function  itself. 
This  tendency  appeared  in  the  highly  inhibited  reflexes  (Subjects  X 
and  IV) ,  where  the  inhibition  suffered  first.  It  appeared  in  the  memory 
experiments  of  Subject  VII,  when  the  complex  associative  "story" 
suffered  far  more  than  simple  perseveration.  Indeed,  the  suppression 
of  distraction  in  one  instance  seemed  to  aid  the  perseveration  process. 
This  tendency  appeared  also  in  the  threshold  to  Faradic  stimulation, 
where  alcohol  disturbed  the  subject's  caution  and  produced  more 
numerous  false  reactions,  i.  e.,  reactions  when  there  were  no  stimuli. 
The  more  exact  elaboration  of  the  motor  response  which  brings  the  eye 
to  a  new  point  of  regard  in  a  single  sweep  also  involves  a  complex 
control,  and  less  careful  elaboration  would  permit  a  quicker  response. 

Whether  or  not  the  eye-movements  after  30  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  in 
fact  less  accurately  adjusted  than  normal  could  be  finally  settled  only 
by  experimental  measurement.  But  unfortunately  spatially  quanti- 
tative techniques  would  be  vastly  more  exacting  than  our  temporally 
quantitative  technique.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  could  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  untrained  subjects,  such  as  those  with  whom  we 
dealt.  However  that  may  be,  the  records  at  hand  were  not  taken  with 
spatially  quantitative  results  in  view.  Consequently  our  results  may 
not  be  directly  interpreted  in  spatial  terms.  But  in  the  absence  of 
direct  measurements  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  bring  whatever 
indirect  evidence  we  possessed  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  apparent 
exception. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  under  almost  identical  circum- 
stances of  a  complex  "choice"  reaction  in  the  process  of  training, 
Frankfurther^  found  typewriting  errors  enormously  increased  by  alco- 
hol, while  the  speed  was  occasionally  increased  (c/.  his  41st  day,  pp. 
436-437).  His  introspection  is  not  irrelevant  (p.  455):  "I  had  the 
feeUng  that  the  fingers  ran  faster  than  I  could  find  the  right  spot  for  the 
stroke.  I  often  struck  keys  against  my  will,  so  that  I  must  voluntarily 
inhibit  the  movements  in  order  not  to  make  a  mistake  at  every  letter."^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  small  experimental  doses  along 
with  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  depression  we  have  clear  indications  of 
a  paralysis  of  inhibitory  or  controlling  factors.  These  may  on  occasion 
suffer  greater  relative  depression  than  the  direct  process,  as  in  the  pulse. 
When  this  depression  of  controls  is  combined  with  a  reinforcement 
caused  by  the  experimental  instructions,  suitable  conditions  are  pi'o- 
videdfor  theshght  reinforcements  of  reactions  that  rapidly  pass  over  into 

iPrankfurther,  Psychol.  Arbeit.,  1914,  6,  p.  419.  ^'p^.j^gi^^tg^  by  authors. 
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depression  witli  slij^litly  larger  < loses.  It  seems  probable,  loo.  that  we 
have  herewith  eoine  upon  the  f^rounds  for  a  wide  variety  of  efTeets  wliich 
are  eonunc^nly  observed  in  the  social  use  of  alecjhol,  when  circumstances 
give  the  reinforcement  and  alcohol  reduces  the  inhibitions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  in  isolated  tissue,  our  data  fi^'ive  clear  and 
consistent  indications  that  the  apparent  alcoholic  tlepre-ssion  of  neuro- 
muscular processes  is  a  jrenu*ne  i)lienonienon  that  can  not  be  reduced  to 
the  excitation  of  inhibitory  processen;  Ijut  that,  conversely,  whenever 
api)areni  excitation  occurs  as  a  result  of  alcohol  it  is  either  demon- 
strably (pulse-rate,  reflexes,  memory,  and  threshold)  or  probably  U'ye- 
reaction)  due  to  a  relatively  ovcrbalaiu-in^^  dcpres-ion  of  the  controllipjr 
and  inhibitory  |)?()ce.sses. 

IS  ALCOHOLIC  DEPRESSION  A  CONSERVATIVE  PROCESS? 

One  factor  in  our  related  {^roup  of  mea>=urements  was  expressly  intro- 
duced for  its  indication  of  general  physiological  conditioiLS,  That 
factor  is  the  pulse-rate.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  pulse- 
rate  is  the  best  index  of  the  general  metabolic  demands  that  is  available 
in  psychological  experiments  (Dodge'.). 

It  would  doubtless  be  better  if  the  psychological  experiments  could 
be  carried  out  coincidently  with  resj^iration  experiments,  or  some  other 
means  for  determining  total  metabolism  during  the  mental  activity. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however,  would  present  the  greatest  technical 
difliculties  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychological  experiments 
and  from  the  standi)oint  of  total  metabolism  experiments.  With 
respect  to  the  psychological  experiments,  it  would  be  a  questionable 
procedure  to  add  the  insistently  obvious  and  not  too  comfortH*il>Ie 
attachments  for  resi)iration  experiments  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
natural  psychological  reactions,  ^^'ith  respect  to  the  metabolic  experi- 
ments, it  would  not  be  ea.sy  to  arrange  a  technicjue  to  measure  the 
iliff(>rential  metabolism  for  the  few  minutes  that  are  involved  in  the 
psychological  experiments.  Probably  both  difliculties  could  be  over- 
come by  sufhcient  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  but  the  satisfacton.- 
simultaneous  operation  of  the  two  elaborate  technicpies  would  always 
be  a  (liflicult  task.  Fortunately  for  provisional  experiments,  at  least, 
there  are  scientific  grounds  for  believing  that  changes  in  general 
metabolism  are  indicated  by  the  pulst^rate. 

The  experience  of  the  Nutrition  Laborators'  in  its  studies  of  the 
relationship  between  pulse-rate  and  metabolism  is  best  expressed  by 
the  following  quotations: 

"A  comparison  of  this  pulse-rato  with  the  total  heat-j>roduction  shows  a 
striking  uniformity  in  (luctualions  and  simihir  compari.<o?i-;  with  other  experi- 
ments show  in  nearly  every  instance  a  parallelism."^ 


'Dodge.  Psychol.  Review.  1913.  20.  p.  1. 

'Benedict,  The  lufluence  of  laanition  on  Metalwlisui,  Carnegie  lost.  Wash.  Pub.  No.  77,  1907. 
p.  4SS. 
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"In  the  course  of  experiments  it  has  been  observed  that  with  very  slight 
activity  the  pulse  and  the  metabolism  are  at  a  minimum.  When  the  activity 
is  increased,  the  pulse-rate  is  likewise  accelerated,  and  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  metabolism.  It  has  furthermore  seemed  clear  that  the  increase 
in  the  pulse-rate  is  relativelj'  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  actual  mus- 
cular activity  observed."  (Benedict  and  Carpenter.^)  Again  (p.  249) : 
"Pulse-rate  increases  during  the  waking  hours  of  the  day  as  compared  with 
the  night.  We  can  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  total  metabolism  from 
the  pulse-rate  of  a  subject,  although  the  rate  per  minute  of  itself  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  general  index  of  the  katabolism  for  all  individuals.'" 

Still  more  recently  Murlin  and  Greer^  \^Tote: 

"Experiments  on  dogs  were  devised  in  which  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  output  of  carbon  dioxide  were  determined  by  means  of  a  small  Benedict 
respiration  apparatus  attached  directly  to  the  dog's  trachea.  Simultaneously 
the  blood-pressure  was  recorded.  The  effects  of  anesthesia  were  controlled. 
Similar  exj^eriments  on  several  different  men  in  widely  different  nutritive 
conditions  and  in  varying  degrees  of  muscular  activity  (lying  on  a  bed,  stand- 
ing, standing  and  lifting  weights,  shivering,  etc.)  were  also  done  by  means  of 
the  same  respiration  apparatus  and  the  Erlanger  sphygmomanometer.  The 
results  show  a  fairly  close  correlation  in  the  same  individual  between  the  heart- 
output  expressed  as  the  product  of  the  pulse-pressure  and  the  heart-rate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  the  other.  The  relation  between  carbon-dioxide  elimination  and 
heart-action  is  on  the  whole  a  little  more  constant  than  that  between  the 
oxj'^gen  absorption  and  heart  action." 

Quite  recenth'  observations  by  Professor  H.  M.  Sixdth,  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Laboratory,  have  shown  that  during  walking  the  metabolism  may 
increase  250  per  cent  without  any  increment  in  pulse-rate.  This 
striking  exception  to  the  rule  makes  us  very  cautious  in  drawing  unsup- 
ported inferences  from  the  pulse-rate  to  metabolism,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  experience  of  the  Laboratory  is  to  the  effect 
that  increased  muscular  activity  correlates  with  an  increased  pulse. 

The  existence  of  some  intimate  connection  between  pulse  and  mental 
states  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  of  great  antiquitj''.  Mosso^  and 
his  followers  found  in  the  relative  distribution  of  the  blood  to  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  a  measure  of  mental  activity.  Seriously 
controlled  attempts  to  correlate  definite  circulatory  changes  with  defi- 
nite mental  processes  find  their  most  important  expression  in  the  work 
of  Lehmann.'*  An  enormous  amount  of  data  still  leaves  the  question 
open  whether  any  specific  mental  state  can  be  absolutely  correlated 
with  any  specific  change  in  pulse  or  respiration,  in  the  sense  that  the 
one  can  be  inferred  from  the  other.  Indeed,  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  conditions  of  vasomotor  innervation  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  definite  correlation  with  specific  cerebral  processes.     That 

^Benedict  and  Carpenter,  The  Metabolism  and  Energy   Transformations  of   Healthy  Man 
during  Rest,  Carnegie  Inst.  Wash.  Pub.  No.  126,  1910,  p.  248. 
^Murlin  and  Greer,  Am.  Journ.  Physiol.,  1910-11,  27,  p.  xviii. 
'Mosso,  Ueber  den  Kreislauf  des  Blutes  im  menschlichen  Gehirn,  Leipsic,  1881. 
*Lehmann,  Die  korperlichen  Aeusserungen  psychischer  Zustande,  Leipsic,  1899-1905. 
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the  circ'ulat(jry  system  responds  with  great  delicacy  and  conipk-xity 
of  adjiistnieiit  to  waves  of  nervous  excitation  L>«  an  empirical  fact.  Hut 
the  in«'chanisni  of  those  adjustments  is  as  little  kn(»wn  to  u^  as  the 
nervous  conditions  of  thout:;ht  itself.  A>  men*  e.vj^re.ssions  of  mental 
states  they  j)rol)al)ly  have  no  peculiar  analytic  function  in  psycholojj;y 
which  nuiy  not  etiually  well  he  assumed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
involuntary  muscles  and  glands. 

The  biological  function  of  the  circulatory  .system,  however,  gives  it  a 
unique  connection  with  the  nervous  as  well  as  with  the  muscular  activi- 
ties of  the  body.  Since  tlie  blood-currents  supply  the  Cf^nditioib;  of  all 
metal)olism.  in  any  ade(|uately  organized  body  within  the  limits  of 
physiological  efficiency  tfuTc  must  be  a  general  corres[)ondence  betw«H'n 
need  aFid  supply.  This  theoretical  as.>^umj)ti(Hi  is  borne  out  by  the 
experimental  evidence.  Muscular  activity  in  any  part  of  the  body 
almost  immediately  increases  the  heart-rate  over  the  rate  during  relax- 
ation. In  any  individual  under  normal  circumstances,  the  heart-rate 
is  more  or  le.ss  closely  proi)ortional  to  the  amount  of  activity. 

Apparently  for  considerable  periods  of  sustained  work  the  corre- 
spondence between  metaljolism  and  the  heart-rate  is  much  clo.^^er  than 
for  short  periods,  (irounds  for  the  unreliability  of  short  periods  iire 
easily  tlisco\'erable.  The  biological  corresjiondence  between  nee<l  and 
response  can  not  be  a  cooordinate  or  a  preliminary  adjustment.  No 
automatic  vasomotor  or  cardiac  excitation  could  be  based  on  prophecy 
of  ^ction  without  the  neeil  of  con.stant  readjustment.  No  adjustment 
couhl  be  ba.sed  on  the  actual  need  withcnit  a  certain  lag  of  latent  time. 
So  whatev(>r  the  mechanism,  whether  one  of  preparation  or  one  of 
reaction,  we  would  expect  oscillatory  variations  about  the  line  of  actual 
need.  This  gives  rise  to  a  .serious  limitation  of  the  use  of  heart-rate  as 
an  indicator  of  metal)olism  in  mental  activity.  To  assume  that  the 
intense  disturbances  of  short  duration  that  occur  in  emotion  exactly 
correspond  to  metabolic  demands  would  be  unwarranteil  by  any  of 
the  present  evidences  of  correlation.  It  is  not  imjK)>v<ible.  Since  the 
emotions  represent  moments  of  active  readjustment,  there  is  .some 
ground  for  suspecting  that  they  will  make  their  own  peculiar  ilemands 
on  metabolism.  But  correlations  are  matters  of  fact,  not  of  probability. 
A  direct  study  of  metabolism  would  seem  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the 
dynamic  i).sychology  of  the  emotions.  Similarly,  to  a.s.sume  that  ever>- 
change  in  th(»  heart-rate  is  significant  of  some  definite  though  uncleared 
mental  state  would  be  unwarranted,  l.elnnann  some  time  ago  aban- 
doned his  early  supposition  to  this  effect.  The  rhythmic  changes  in 
heart -rate  due  to  respiration  give  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  isolate  short  intervals  experimentally. 

Furthermore,  the  pulse-rate  never  gives  direct  and  ab.solute  values — 
only  relative  and  ct)mparative.  The  pulse  of  muscular  work  is  com- 
monly known  to  be  both  larger  and  faster  than  that  of  mu.scular 
relaxation.     The  amount  of  acceleration  produced  by  any  given  quan- 
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tity  of  muscular  work  is  a  purely  individual  matter  and  varies  within 
wide  limits  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a  significant  factor  in  the 
organic  personal  equation  of  the  individual.  At  different  times  and 
under  different  conditions  of  health  the  pulse  of  the  same  individual 
shows  changes  of  excitability.  But,  other  conditions  being  constant 
within  the  same  organic  equation,  two  different  kinds  of  work  giving 
rise  to  the  same  pulse  conditions  may  be  provisionally  expected  to  be 
phj^siological  equivalents.  Conversely,  if  the  kind  of  work  remains 
the  same,  difference  in  the  pulse  in  successive  experiments  will  indicate 
subjective  changes. 

Such  subjective  changes  are  clearly  shown  in  our  records  in  the 
adaptive  process,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  during  the  association 
experiments.  That  the  same  moderate  physical  activity  is  accompanied 
by  a  higher  pulse-rate  after  alcohol  is  abundantly  proved  by  our  pulse- 
records.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  notrnthstanding  de- 
pressed neuro-muscular  action  the  pulse-rate  is  uniformly  higher  for  the 
same  kind  of  mental  work  after  alcohol  than  it  is  without  it.  It  does 
not  seriouslj'  modify  the  meaning  of  the  correlation  if  we  should  abandon 
the  probable  but  debatable  implication  of  increased  metabolism  for  a 
given  amount  of  mental  work.  Even  if  it  should  prove  true  that  the 
local  action  of  alcohol  on  the  circulation  centers  disturbed  the  normal 
correlation  between  metabolism  and  the  heart-rate,  the  fact  of  increased 
heart-rate  for  a  given  kind  and  amount  of  mental  work  absolutely 
proliibits  us  from  regarding  the  neuro-muscular  depression  incident  to 
alcohol  as  a  conservative  process  like  sleep. 

TEMPORAL  INCIDENCE  OF  THE  EFFECT  AFTER  THE  INGESTION  OF 

ALCOHOL. 

The  beginning  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  our  measurements  is  found 
within  the  30-minute  period  after  ingestion.  Our  experiments  were 
not  designed  for  a  closer  approximation.  It  is  doubtful  if,  with  our 
present  techniques,  the  problem  of  a  differential  beginning  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  can  be  investigated  profitably,  since  the  first  relatively  slight 
effects  will  be  obscured  by,  or  confused  with,  the  normal  accidental 
variations.  The  beginning  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  will  probably  be 
studied  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  on  some  particularly  favorable 
indicator.  As  will  appear  later  in  this  chapter,  of  all  the  techniques 
which  are  used  in  this  investigation,  the  ej^e-movements  are  not  only 
the  most  consistent  for  the  entire  group,  but  they  correlate  most  closely 
with  the  average  results  for  each  individual,  and  can  be  repeated 
indefinitely  without  significant  practice  effects.  Of  all  our  measure- 
ments they  are  consequently  the  most  hkely  to  show  the  beginning  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol.     That,  however,  is  a  problem  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
occurs  within  the  first  period,  our  present  data  show  that  the  maximum 
effect  and  the  beginning  of  recovery  usually  occurs  within  the  3-hour 
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session.     Tlie  incidence  of  the  niaxinmni  efTect  apiK^ans  to  diflfer  sonie- 
wliat  for  tlic  (lilTerent  processes,  a.s  is  shown  in  table  47. 

Ihe  Kt^ncral  time  of  incidence  of  the  niaxiniuni  effwt  of  alcoljol,  a.-? 
shown  by  table  47,  is  surimsin^ly  uniform  within  tlje  limits  of  the  half- 
hour  periods  in  which  the  measunMuents  wen-  repealed.  While  there 
are  apparently  some  individual  ditTerences,  the  averages  show  con.sid- 
erable  uniformity.  The  most  conspicuous  exception  to  the  average 
incidence  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  eye-movements.  The  alcoholic 
disturbance,  as  shown  in  the.se  most  complex  of  the  ccxirdination  pnK*- 
esses  which  we  attempted  to  mea-sure,  increased  up  to  the  last  period  of 
the  session.  This  disturbance  of  the  eye-movements  may  partially 
account  for  the  subjective  impression  of  .several  of  our  subjects  that  they 
found  it  le.ss  easy  to  study  effectively  during  the  evening  after  an  experi- 
mental session  when  tlose  li  was  given.      In  general  it  aj)[)ears  that  the 

Iablk  47.  —  Time  of  iiwuUua  of  Ou  iiuuimum  tlr  prumii^  tfftcl  uj  tdcuhol. 
[Valuoti  in  niiuutes  after  iiigeHUon  of  alcohul.) 


Measurcinfiii. 

Time. 

Patellar  reflex: 

Reaction  time 

95 

Extent  of  e<inf  ruction 

T.i.l  reflex: 

KeuctioD  tinic 

90 

Extent  of  contraction 

Eve-reaction 

100 
90 

Word-reaction 

95     J 

Faradic  thre.-*hold 

100     ' 

Finner-movenientj* 

100 

Eve-njovenientij 

120 

reflexes  begin  t(»  recover  hrst.  It  wouki  be  an  ea.sy  hyi)othesis  that  the 
more  primitive  processes  .should  show  the  earliest  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  intricate  interconnection  of  neural  pnx-esses  which 
we  must  take  into  account,  it  would  be  uncritical  to  assume  that  the 
relatively  early  maximum  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  reflexes  and  a  ct)nse- 
quent  relatively  early  commenct^ment  of  recovery-  is  really  an  indication 
of  particularly  rapid  recuperation  of  the  reflex  arcs  from  the  effects  of 
alcohol.  It  is  not  impo.ssible  that  the  partial  recovery-  of  sensitivity 
of  the  lower  is  due  to  the  increasing  paralysis  of  the  higher  centers.  It 
is  physiological  commonplace  that  reflexes  are  tjuicker.  more  pro- 
nounced, and  more  regular  when  the  lower  centers  iire  freed  frt)m  the 
inhibiting  action  of  the  higher.  Against  this  hyjiothesis.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  tiie  knee-jerk  is  depressed  or  lost  in  sleep,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  ilepre.ssion  t)f  the  cerebral  proce.s.ses.  Conversely,  mental 
excitement  commonly  increases  the  amphtude  of  the  jerk.  Mere 
attention  to  the  process  may  reinforce  it.  Direct  evidence  that  might 
decide  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  variation  in  incidence 
in  our  experiments  is  entirely  lacking.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
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produced  without  operative  technique.  But  whatever  may  be  found 
to  be  the  conditions,  it  seems  to  be  of  considerable  theoretical  and 
practical  importance  that  the  lower  reflex  centers  begin  to  recover  from 
the  depressive  action  of  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  while  the  disturbance 
of  the  more  complex  coordinating  centers  is  still  increasing. 

It  is  an  important  psycho-physiological  question  whether  alcohol 
effects  permanent  residual  modification  of  any  neuro-muscular  proc- 
esses in  the  direction  of  the  original  disturbance  or  not;  and  if  not, 
whether  the  subsequent  recovery  just  reaches  the  normal  base-Hne  or 
crosses  it.  This  question  is  directly  related  to  the  problem  of  tolerance, 
increased  susceptibility,  and  secondarj'^  reactions  to  the  alcohoUc  dose. 
It  is  also  related  to  the  theoretical  question  of  the  consequences  incident 
to  the  disturbance  and  the  permeability  of  the  limiting  membrane  of 
the  cell  and  the  solution  of  lipoid  substances  (Mej^er^  and  Overton^). 
Minute  permanent  lesions,  if  they  exist  as  the  consequence  of  a  small 
dose  of  alcohol,  could  scarcely  be  detected  b}'  any  available  technique. 
They  would  be  swamped  by  uncontrollable  accidental  variations  inci- 
dent to  other  conditions  of  development  and  by  the  inevitable  environ- 
mental changes.  That  permanent  anatomical  and  physiological 
changes  may  and  do  follow  long-continued  use  of  even  moderate  doses 
of  alcohol  seems  to  be  supported  b}^  a  mass  of  clinical  and  experimental 
evidence.  Such  permanent  changes,  however,  are  certainly  not  uni- 
formly in  the  direction  of  the  inomediate  changes  produced  by  alcohol. 
Excessive  patellar  reflexes,  for  example,  are  not  unconmaon  in  confirmed 
alcoholics.  Unfortunately  our  experimental  sessions  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  foUow  any  of  the  recovery  processes  to  theii'  base-Une.  This 
is  another  of  our  unsolved  problems.  However,  two  indications  in  our 
data  are  relevant.  First,  the  refractoriness  of  the  lid-reflexes  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  decrease  in  the  initial  response  after  alcohol.  In 
view  of  the  demonstrated  relationship  (Verworn^)  between  refractori- 
ness and  fatigue,  the  depression  of  reflex  processes  as  the  result  of  alcohol 
can  not  be  regarded  as  due  to  exhaustion  of  available  material,  but 
chiefly  to  a  decrease  in  its  immediate  accessibility.  The  alcohohc 
effect  is,  then,  not  due  to  exhaustion,  but  to  decreased  irritabihty. 
It  is  consequently  a  plausible  expectation  that  in  all  fatiguing  experi- 
mental processes  the  recovery  after  alcoholic  depression  should  give 
relatively  better  results  than  the  normal  values  after  a  correspond- 
ing period  of  relatively  more  fatiguing  maximum  responses.  There 
are  indications  in  ergographic  experiments  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  true.  In  our  own  experiments,  something  of  this  sort  was 
found  in  the  finger-movements.  Even  the  fatigue  of  the  3-hour  experi- 
mental session  without  exhausting  work  may  properly  be  expected  to 

iMeyer,  Archiv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  1899,  42,  p.  109. 
^Overton,  Studien  iiber  die  Narkose,  Jena,  1901. 
'Verworn,  Erregixng  vind  Lahmung,  Jena,  1914. 
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show  similar  results  in  soiiu*  cases  at  least.  The  difference  l)etweeii  the 
he^inniufi  <>f  recoven'  of  the  simple  reflexes  aiui  of  tlie  complex  c<xirdi- 
iiatioii  processes  is  a^aiii  reh'vaiit.  W  liilc  the  first  effects  are  not  so 
great  in  the  case  of  coordinati<jiLs,  they  are  more  i)ersistent,  and  the 
probability  of  their  passing  their  base-line  in  recovery  would  seem  to 
he  less.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  C(M)rdination  of  nervous 
processes  that  one  wouki  reasonably  expect  the  most  serious  and  lasting 
effects  in  the  higher  mental  ])roce.s.ses. 

There  is  no  measurable  difference  in  our  records  between  the  incidence 
of  the  maximum  effect  after  the  .smaller  and  after  the  larger  dose. 
Under  comparable  conditions  the  maximum  effect  came  earlier  after 
do.se  B  in  approximately  the  .same  ])roportion  of  instances  a.s  after  dose  A. 

EFFECT  OF  REPETITION  ON  THE  VARIOUS  MEASUREME.NTS. 

The  effect  of  repetition  on  the  various  measurement.s  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  applicability  of  the  various 
techni(jues  for  untrained  subjects.  The  relevant  data  are  given  in 
tables  48  and  4'). 

From  tables  48  and  49  it  appears  that  the  latent  time  of  the  reflex 
lid-movement  shows  the  smallest  average  percentile  change  of  all  the 
comparable  processes  as  a  result  of  repetition.  It  is  not  zero  for  any 
individual,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  general  interpretation  of  our  data, 
we  must  not  Io.se  sight  of  our  statistical  principles  that  individual  varia- 
tion must  be  expected  from  numerous  interacting  tendencies.  Only  in 
the  group  or  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  may  these  accidental 
variations  be  expected  to  neutralize  each  other  and  disclose  the  syste- 
matic or  experimental  change. 

The  extent  of  the  reflex  lid-movement,  on  the  other  hand,  decreaseti 
more  than  any  (illur  measured  i)henomena.  e.-^pecially  in  the  psycho- 
pathic subjects.  The  general  ai)prehensiveness  of  the  psychopathies 
on  their  first  day  in  the  laboratory  would  have  given  us  a  rea^tinable 
grounil  for  this  change  on  the  i>lausible.  though  unproved,  assumption 
that  the  protective  reflexes  would  be  increastxl  in  activity  if  the  mental 
".set"  were  in  the  direction  of  suspicion  and  fear.  Partridge'  held 
that  a  diminishe<l  lid-reflex  after  alcohol  was  entirely  accounteti  for  by 
the  increased  indifference  of  the  subject.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
this  ground  Ixromes  most  problematical,  inasmuch  as  the  lid-reflex  was 
not  measured  until  the  thiril  day  of  the  series,  when  the  apprehen.sive 
attitude  of  the  subjects  had  largely  subsided.  Hut  as  the  data  stand 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  two  can  be  wholly  divorceti. 

The  second  smallest  percentile  effect  of  rei>etition  in  the  main  group 
of  subjects  appeal's  in  the  cavse  of  the  wonl-reactions.  This  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  our  previous  ex]ierience  and  theoretical  expectation, 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  ca^se  of  reailing  familiar  words  the  few  repetitions 

'Partridge,  Studie^<  in  the  Psychologj*  of  Intemperance.  New  York,  1912. 
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of  the  experimental  session  would  be  a  relatively  insignificant  addition 
to  the  sum  of  past  experience.  In  onl}'-  one  subject  does  the  effect  of 
repetition  approximate  10  per  cent  in  this  measurement,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  Subject  VII,  a  native  German  with  noticeable  limitations  in 
his  use  of  English. 

Practically  as  satisfactory  in  this  i-espect  for  the  main  group  of 
subjects  was  the  reciprocal  innervation  of  the  finger.  Its  average 
practice  change  in  these  experiments  was  4  per  cent. 

Table  48. — Effect  of  repetition  on  the  various  measurements.     {Normal  I  minus  Normal  II.) 

[<T  equals  0.001".] 


Measurement. 


Normal  subjects. 


II 


III        IV 


VI        VII 


IX 


Aver- 
age 
effect, 


Per- 
centile 
effect. 


Lid-reflex : 

R'  (<r) 

H'  (mm.) 

Eye-reaction  (tr) 

Word-reaction  (o-) 

Threshold  for  Faradic  stimulation 

(in  Z  units) 

Finger-movements^ 

Eye-movements  (cr) 


+  8 
-   8.1 
+45 
-31 


1-3       -   6 


+  14 
+  17 


+  16 
+29 


+  13 
+  18 


-3      -   1      +53     1+50 
+  2.8+   1.0  -  0.7  +  1.1 
-8      -  5     1-20      -28 


+  6 

0 

+  14 

+  19 

+21 
+  0.2 
-  3 


+      4 
+     4. 
+   37 
+   43 

+  115 
+     4.2 
-   23 


0 
+  2. 
+23 
+  16 

+39 
+   1. 
-14 


0 
+17 
+11 
+  3. 

+  12 
+  4 
-  7 


^leasurement. 


Psychopathic  subjects. 


XI 


XII 


XIV 


Average 
effect. 


Percentile 
effect. 


Lid-reflex : 

R'  (<r) 

H'  (mm.) 

Eye-reaction  (a) 

Word-reaction  (a) 

Threshold  for  Faradic  stimulation 

(in  Z  units) 

Finger-movements' 

Eye-movements  (cr) 


+ 
+ 
+ 


4 

0.9 
31 

7 


-114 

-  2.9 

-  26 


+  2 
+   1.8 
-20 
+  3 

+40 
-    1.1 
-13 


+   5 
+  7.6 
+28 
-10 

+  15 

-   7.7 
0 


+  4 
+  3. 
+  13 

-  5 

-20 

-  3. 
-13 


+  10 
+80 
+  6 

-  1 

-  4 
-11 

-  7 


^Number  in  6  seconds. 

Table  49. — Order  of  the  measurements  xvith  respect  to  the  effect  of 
repetition  with  normal  subjects. 


Measurement. 

Basis  of 
measurement. 

Percentage  effect 
(Normal  I  — 
Normal  II). 

Lid-reflex 

Latency 

Latency 

Number 

Duration 

Latency 

Z  units 

Extent 

p.  ct. 
0 
+  3.5 
+  4.0 
-  7.0 
+  11.0 
+  12.0 
+  17.0 

Word-reaction 

Finger-movements 

Eye-movements 

Eye-reaction 

Faradic  threshold 

Lid-reflex 

SUMMARIES    AND    C OHHELATIONS.  2G1 

The  most  ooiLsistent  effect  of  repetition,  tliou^h  not  the  h?ast,  ap|>ears 
in  the  ca.se  of  tlie  eye-niovenients.  Its  din^-tion.  however,  in  reversed. 
That  Is,  instead  of  being  sliorteneti  hy  repetition,  as  one  might  exi)eet. 
the  average  (hiration  of  the  eye-movements  is  increased  7  per  cent  in 
both  normal  an<l  psychopatliic  subjects  fr(jm  tlie  first  to  tlie  last  normal 
day.  Tliere  are  no  pubhshed  data  which  would  have  led  us  to  exjiect 
this  apparent  reversal  of  practice.  Its  prolxible  e.xplanation  Ls  to  be 
found  in  tiie  increased  accuracy  of  the  eye-movements  of  40"^  after 
practice  in  looking  from  one  fixation-point  to  the  other.  Since  the 
errors  of  fixation  are  due  in  general  to  an  underestimation  of  the 
distance,  and  are  commonly  corrected  by  positive  corrective  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction  as  the  main  eye-movement,  the  practice 
that  results  in  increased  accuracy  of  movement  would  produce  longer 
arcs  of  movements.  Hut  longer  arcs  of  eye-movement  regularly  take 
longer  times.  That  sometliing  of  this  sort  actually  did  take  place  is 
intlicated  by  the  record  of  decreased  length  in  the  corrective  movements 
which  is  found  in  the  full  tables.  Making  allowance  for  the.<e  changes 
in  the  arc  of  movement  it  appears  that  the  actual  angle  velocity  of  the 
eye-movements  is  practically  free  from  practice  efTect  iluring  our 
experiments. 

The  effect  of  repetition  on  the  eye-reactions  is  relatively  large.  This 
appears  not  only  in  a  comparison  of  the  Hrst  and  la<t  normal  days,  but 
also  in  the  relation  between  normal  and  alcohol  days.  If  one  notes  the 
following  summary  of  eye-reaction  averages,  it  will  be  .<een  that  the 
gradual  decrease  of  latency  appears  quite  independent  of  the  alcoliol 
dose. 

NtiriiKil  I.  Dose  .\.  Dos^  B.  Normal  II. 

Av  OJir.'  (I.2(M/  OJdl'  0.193' 

These  results  were  unc^xpected.  l'reviou>  experiments  with  the  ocu- 
lar reactions  led  us  to  expect  no  efTect  of  repetition.  Theoretically  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  long  training  of  practical  life  would  make  the 
relatively  small  number  of  laboratory  ca-ses  entirely  insignificant.  The 
cau.se  of  the  discrepancy  between  our  expectation  and  the  results  in 
this  ca.se  is  probably  to  be  found,  as  we  have  alrea<ly  noted,  in  the  small 
number  of  j)ositions  for  the  eccentric  visual  stimuli  to  whidi  the  eyes 
moved.  The  efTect  of  rejietition  in  this  ca.-^e  constitutes  jirobable  cause 
for  an  efTort  to  imj^rove  the  technitjue.  If  it  is  finally  found  to  be 
expedient,  it  should  not  be  difficult  t(^  arrange  apparatus  so  that  each 
peripluTal  stimulus  should  occupy  a  difTcrent  position  in  the  field  of 
vision.  The  reduction  of  the  number  t)f  positions  to  G  in  the  present 
experiments  was  made  to  gain  uniformity  of  succeeiling  series.  Ii  wiis 
not  necessary  and  possibly  it  was  not  expedient.  Given  the  efTect  of 
repetition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  alcohol  day  should  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  reaction-time  after  the  first  series.  Such 
an  improvement  W(Mild  follow  the  general  niles  of  habit  formation. 
In  our  ca.st^  it  would  work  directly  opposed  to  such  a  depressing  influ- 
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ence  of  alcohol  as  we  might  reasonably  expect  from  other  tests.  That 
in  spite  of  this  repetition  effect  dose  B  shows  a  unanimous  depressing 
effect  of  alcohol  as  measured  by  the  differences,  giving  an  average  of 
14.5  per  cent,  is  all  the  more  striking.  So,  as  we  have  ah-eadj'  pointed 
out,  the  5.36  per  cent  shortening  of  the  reaction  time  after  dose  A  must 
not  be  regarded  uncritically  as  a  reversal  of  the  sign  of  the  effect  of  a 
small  dose.  It  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  position  of  the  experiment 
with  dose  A  in  the  group  of  repetitions.  From  all  the  data  taken 
together  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  effect  of  30  c.c.  of  alcohol  on  the 
eye-reaction  time  must  be  exceedingly  slight. 

The  relatively  large  average  difference  between  the  two  normal  days 
in  the  threshold  for  Faradic  stimulation  (Z  values)  is  less  easily  ex- 
plained. It  is  probably  not  so  much  an  average  effect  of  repetition 
as  it  is  a  result  of  gross  change  in  a  single  individual  (Subject  IX). 
Into  the  conditions  that  govern  the  changes  in  the  thi-eshold  to  Faradic 
stimulation  we  have  too  fragmentary  an  insight  to  venture  a  hypothesis 
in  this  case.  We  have  already  seen  that  changes  in  the  degree  of 
assurance  which  is  demanded  by  the  subject  may  seriously  influence  the 
apparent  results.  The  influence  of  other  mental  or  physiological 
factors  are  evident  in  the  daily  rhythm.  Effects  of  fatigue  or  the  dis- 
turbance of  accidentally  distracting  noises  are  difficult  to  eliminate  or 
to  equalize. 

As  compared  with  the  measurements  on  which  most  of  the  classical 
work  on  the  effect  of  drugs  has  been  done,  all  of  our  measurements 
show  conspicuously  little  effect  of  practice.  Least  affected  are  the 
latency  of  the  lid-reflex  and  the  angle  velocity  of  the  eye-movements. 

CORRELATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MEASUREMENTS  WITH 

THE  AVERAGE. 

Of  practical  as  well  as  of  theoretical  interest  is  the  question  which  of 
the  various  measurements  shows  the  closest  correspondence  with  the 
average  performance  of  the  various  subjects.  This  is  of  importance, 
in  the  first  place,  in  the  effort  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  measurements  as  an  indicator  of  individual  differences.  It  is 
of  importance,  in  the  second  place,  as  an  indicator  of  the  central  ten- 
dency of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  if  there  is  any  such  thing.  In  table  50 
we  give  the  variations  of  the  several  normal  subjects  from  the  average 
of  the  group  in  the  several  kinds  of  measurements. 

A  plus  sign  (-|-)  before  a  value  in  table  50  shows  that  the  individual's 
performance  in  that  test  after  alcohol  varied  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  average  of  the  group,  but  more  in  amount.  Converselj'^,  a  minus 
sign  (  — )  shows  that  the  individual's  performance  after  alcohol  showed 
less  change  than  the  average  of  the  group  or  that  it  was  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  signs  of  the  values  entered  opposite  Subject  II 
show  that  in  all  but  two  tests  the  effect  of  alcohol  was  greater  on  this 
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Buhject  than  on  tlie  average  of  tlie  group.  Suljject  III,  on  thi'  other 
hand,  was  alTeeted  by  alcoliol  less  tlian  the  average  of  the  group  in  all 
hut  one  ea.se.  On  this  ha.sis  it  would  he  possible  to  arrange  our  normal 
Kubjeets  in  a  seri«'s  acrording  to  their  .suseeptibility  to  the  depressing 
eflFeets  of  aleohol.  The  total  position  of  each  intlividual  with  respect 
to  the  average  of  the  group  is  shown  in  the  extreme  right-hand  column. 
The  several  values  may  be  regardetl  as  an  index  to  the  |>ersonal 
e(juation  of  each  subject  with  respect  to  the  particular  process  which 
is  involved.  The  value  at  the  extreme  right  thus  becomes  a  sort  of 
alcohol  coeflicient  of  the  individual.  Of  course  the.se  particular  values 
are  entirely  relative,  i.  c,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  grouj)  and  to  th<* 
kind  of  measurements.  Hut  if  the  number  of  .subjects  and  the  kind''  of 
mea.surements  were  sufliciently  numerous  the  ileviation  of  the  individ- 
uals from  the  average  would  approximate  a  true  coefficient.     It  seems 

Taulk  •'>0. —  Varialion.i  froin  tfii   unnuj*    ituaaun  nn  uiM   xhurn  h\j  ttn    inilirtflual  Buhjtrls  an 

nilcuhtttii  from  ihi    inrrrnUU-  iiT<rt<  i,^  nlrnhnl 


Subject. 


Putollar       I,i<l-         Eve-         Word- 
rcflox.        n-ncx.      n-actiou.  n-actinn 


MetiKirv.    thresh- 
o!d. 


1  iji^i  r- 

IllOVt'- 
I]U-Ilt'<. 


menu*. 


II 

III 

IV 

VI 

Vll 

I.\ 

X 


+  10 

-  5 

-1.1 

-  3 

+   S 


-  7 

+  0 

+  10 

-  r. 

-   8 

+  7 

-   0 

-   6 

+  7 

-   C 

+  12 

+   7 

-20 

+  10 

+0 

-1 
+1 

-3 
+  1 
-2 
+3 


+  .'• 


+  S 
-13 
-  5 
+   fi 


+  1S   ; 

-  s 

+  11 

+  12 

0 

-2« 

+  18 

_    2 

-  y 

-  3 
+  1 

+  2 
+  N 
-10 


+  2 
-14 
+   •> 

-  r, 
+  11 

-10 


+5  1 
-3  7 
+  11 
-10 
-2  1 

+a  0 

-0  4 


to  us  that  we  are  already  justified  in  using  our  average  jHTcentile 
effects  of  alcohol  as  a  i)rovisional  staiulard  for  the  estimation  of  the 
susceptibility,  not  only  of  our  present  subjects,  but  as  well  of  those 
subjects  that  may  .serve  in  later  te>^t<.  For  such  a  comparative  esti- 
mate, however,  it  wouM  be  of  great  atlvantageif  there  were. st)me process 
whose  measurement  might  l)e  taken  to  rej)resent  the  average  without 
the  laborious  and  time-consuming  measurements  of  our  entire  .series 
of  tests.  In  the  elTort  to  discover  if  an_\  of  our  values  would  (jualify 
for  sucli  a  purjxtse  we  have  j)l()tl('d  tlu»  various  values  of  table  ")()  in 
figure  '.\'l. 

Doubtless  the  first  impre.'^sion  from  figure  32  is  that  the  .several  values 
are  i]uite  irregular  and  unrelated.  -\  more  careful  insjiection.  however, 
will  show  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  correspondence  between  the  curves 
for  similar  kinds  of  measmrmcMit.  especially  f(»r  the  reciprm-al  innerva- 
tion of  the  finger  and  that  for  the  velocity  of  the  eye-movements. 
Furthermore,  both  of  these  curves  re.semble  more  or  less  closely  the 
curve  for  the  total  results.  The.<e  three  curves  are  not  identical.  One 
could  scarcely  expect  that .  even  if  they  were  curves  of  the  same  identical 
process.     Hut  the  eye-movement  curve  is  sufficiently  similar  to  the 
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curve  for  the  total  results  so  that  subjects  above  the  average  and  below 
the  average  are  identical  in  both.  Moreover,  the  values  below  the 
average  are  closely  proportional  in  both.  Taken  together  with  the 
similarity  of  the  total  percentile  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  finger  and  eye 
movements,  these  resemblances  can  not  be  accidental.  They  strongly 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  percentile  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  eye- 
movements  might  be  made  to  serve  a  very  practical  end  as  the  best 
available  test  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  the  effects  of 


FiQ.  32. — Variations  of  the  normal  subjects  from  the  average  of  the  group  for  various 

measurements. 


SI  M  MA  U  IKS    AND    <<  ifJUKLA  TU  )NS.  26') 


.') 


alcijliul.  That  lin^tM-iMovcments  would  l)e  siTvifeablc  in  coiisiderabiy 
less  degree  for  a  jjciicral  test,  when  lor  any  reiL«)n  the  eye-niovementjs 
wen;  not  available,  is  obvious  if  one  remembers  the  gross  differences  in 
the  pre-experimental  practice  of  the  finger-niox'ements  of  different 
individuals,  ami  the  relative  ease  witli  wliich  they  can  be  arbitrarily 
mo(hfied.  In  e\'erv  respect  we  beliexc  that  tiie  eye-movements  are  the 
most  reliable  and  the  most  important  measurements  of  the  group. 
They  are  lea>f  ojhmi  to  arbitrary  modification,  vary  directly  witli  the 
dose  of  alcohol,  come  closest  to  the  total  average  of  all  the  tests,  c<jver 
the  most  general  characteristics,  and  come  nearest  to  being  a  tnie  test 
of  the  individual's  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  alcoliol. 

Aside  from  the  practical  value  of  this  correspondence  between  the 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  c()()rdination  processes  and  the  average  effectis, 
it  lias  a  rather  far-reaching  theoretical  implication.  If,  in  all  the  diverse 
processes  which  we  have  measured,  the  coordination  processes  represent 
a  central  nuuwrical  tendency,  it  must  ho  that  tliev  corresi)ond  in  some 
clo.ser  way  than  the  rest  to  a  real  central  tendency  of  the  alcohol  effect. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  alcohol  change  in  the  average  per- 
formance of  our  sul)jects  is  a  function  of  central  coordination.  If  this 
indication  is  substantiated  by  later  investigations  it  should  prove  to  be 
not  only  of  the  utmost  importance  for  an  understanding  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  etTect  of  alcohol  in  inilividual  cjises  and  for  the 
general  |)li(Mi(>mena  that  accompany  its  excessive  use.  but  it  would 
^hrow  a  flood  of  light  on  the  complex  organization  of  normal  psycho- 
physical processes,  as  well  as  on  the  etTect <  of  fatigue  anil  other  d(^ 
pre.ssing  agents. 

Nutrition  Lahohatory  of  the 

Carnegie  Institution  ok  Wasminoton. 

liostoii.  .\fa.ssnchusttts,  .^fay,  :i8,  19l''>. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Reprint  of  the  Tentative  Plan  for  a  Proposed  Investk^ation  into  the  Physio- 
logical Action  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  in  Man.  Proposed  Correlatia^e  Study  of 
the  Psychological  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Man. 

[Nutrition  liaboratory,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Vila  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  1,  1913.] 

Proposed  Tentative  Program  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Physio- 
logical Effects  of  Alcohol  to  be  Carried  out  in  the  Nutrition 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  ethyl  alcohol,  when  taken  in  small  doses, 
the  total  amount  per  day  not  exceeding  75  grams,  is  completely  oxidized  in  the 
body  and  thereby  replaces  nutrients  as  a  source  of  energy.  This  fact  suggests 
a  large  number  of  experimental  problems  in  the  domains  of  physiology  and 
physiological  chemistry  which,  when  studied  by  the  newer  methods,  should 
give  results  of  fundamental  importance.  The  calorimetric  researches  of 
Professor  Atwater  and  his  associates  in  MiddletoAvn,  Connecticut,  were 
extended  over  long  periods,  usually  of  24  hours.  The  evidence  regarding 
the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  of  alcohol  is  very  uncertain  and  it  therefore 
seems  desirable  to  again  study  this  source  of  energy  and  to  determine  if  possi- 
ble its  relation  to  severe  muscular  work. 

The  Nutrition  Laboratory  is  especially  well  fitted  for  studying  problems 
regarding  body  temperature,  the  respiratory  exchange,  and  calorimetry,  both 
during  rest  and  during  severe  muscular  work.  Furthermore,  with  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  string  galvanometer  and  photographic  registration  appara- 
tus, many  observations  which  have  hitherto  never  been  made  of  the  influence 
upon  physiological  processes  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  may  be  accurately 
recorded.  Concurrently,  there  has  been  established  in  the  Nutrition  Labora- 
tory an  equipment  for  psychophysical  studies  based  upon  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Raymond  Dodge.  The  extensive  research  on  the  metabolism 
during  severe  muscular  work  carried  out  at  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  during 
the  winter  of  1911-1912  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Cathcart  has  considerably  illuminated 
our  knowledge  of  the  metabolism  under  these  conditions,  and  the  possibility 
of  altering  the  metabolism  by  the  ingestion  of  varying  amounts  of  alcohol 
should  prove  a  most  practical  field  for  research. 

Believing  that  a  fundamental  investigation  by  modern  technique  of  the 
influence  of  moderate  amounts  of  alcohol  upon  the  body  processes  is  of  great 
importance,  it  is  planned  to  begin  such  a  study  in  the  fall  of  1913.  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  which  have  been  formulating  during  the  last  two  or  more  years, 
I  have  prepared  an  outline  for  this  research  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the 
leading  physiologists  throughout  the  world,  many  of  whom  I  shall  personally 
see  on  a  forthcoming  tour  of  Europe.  It  is  my  hope  to  secure  from  these  men 
adverse  criticism  of  the  plan,  together  with  suggestions  for  any  changes  or 
additions  which  may  seem  desirable,  so  that  on  my  return  a  revised  schedule 
can  be  prepared  which  can  truthfully  be  said  to  meet  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  practically  all  physiologists  and  physiological  chemists.  If  this  plan  can  be 
successfully  carried  out,  the  investigation  ought  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
best  auspices  and  with  the  most  careful  planning  of  any  alcohol  investigation 
thus  far  attempted.  The  resources  of  the  Laboratory  can  be  devoted  to  this 
investigation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  scientists 
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as  to  till'  Hccuracy  ol'  tlic  result.^  obtained.  The  iiive.siigation  ma_\'  require  a 
considfrahlc  proportiijii  of  tla*  tiint*  for  a  numlMT  of  years. 

Ill  thus  pii'pariiiK  this  clalxtrud'  protiraiii,  there  is  not  the  KliKht«*st  d<*8ire 
to  i)rei'inpt  any  ])ortion  of  tlie  Held,  f<jr,  as  Pnjfe.ssor  LiLsk  recently  said:  "The 
importance  of  the  problem  is  too  great  not  to  have  the  work  reix.'ated  in  as 
lai'ge  a  measure  :ls  possible  in  at  lexst  two  difTerent  laboratorieH." 

I  shall  appreciate  most  fully  any  adverse  criticisiiLS  that  you  may  se<»  fit  to 
make  of  this  proj^rain.  Aii\  additi(jns  to  it  will  l)e  most  gratefully  received, 
and  obviously  full  credit  will  be  given  for  such  suggestions. 

Will  \()U  not  kindly  send  to  this  laboratory  cojjics  of  such  repnnts  im  you 
have  available  bearing  in  any  way  upon  the  subject  here  outlined.  Such 
reprints  will  mat«'rially  lighten  our  work  and  insure  a  correct  .and  adeqimte 
consiileration  of  your  own  researches. 

The  in\'es(igation  will  be  undi-rtaken  primarily  to  establish  the  imjKjrtant 
physiological  relationships  I'xisting  between  the  ingestion  (jf  alcoliol  and  the 
metabolism  and  the  activities  of  the  body  functions. 

As  an  important  correlative  investigation,  it  is  plannetl  to  carry  (JUt  sinml- 
taneously  an  in\'estigation  on  the  psyclujlogical  efTects  of  alcohol,  employing 
the  techniiiue  that  will  make  the  results  jls  objective  ;ls  possible. 

The  program  for  the  {)sychological  study  to  accomjtany  this  n-^^earch  hiw 
been  i)ropared  by  Professor  Haymond  Dodge,  the  experimental  psyehol(>gi.st 
of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory. 

I'k.\.\(  l.s    (i.   liKSKDICT. 

I'H VSIOLOGICAL   l'H( KIK.V.M 

I  Subjects  (nuvteroHn  in  tnch  claati): 

1.  Non-userH  of  alcohol. 

-^      2.  McKliTiitc  ooca.sional  u.sors. 

'.i.  Habituiil  (iriiikors  (oxcPcdiriR  30  c.c  ab.solutc  alrohoj  jx^r  «la>  i. 

t.   l'",xt'cssivc  drinkers  (witli  wliom  the  effects  of  ah.Ktinciiee  slioulit  Ix-  likewit«p  K(ii<iie<i). 

II  .\linh»l  doKta.     Coittrol.i   if  ixmsihlf    iitulrr  comiitiutm  in  uhich  Iht    snltj<ct  \nU  »«»/  kno\r 

xi'hcti  alcohol  I'x  adminitttercd! 

1     Ethyl  nlroliol  in  vario\is  forms. 

I'ure  alcohol,  iiistille<i  .spirits,  wines,  clmmpngne,  l>cen«,  nles,  and  hani  culer  tkliouKl 
he  u.>«h1. 

The  vnriation  in  efTecl.s  of  the  difTerent  kinds  of  lifiuon;.  if  any.  to  be  dotormined  on  one 
or  two  simple  physiological  or  mital>olic  pn»r«-s.«»ej*.  If  ihe  eflect.s  ui  the 
al)<»ve  are  not  found  din'ctly  projiorlional  to  the  amount  of  nbsnlutc  nlro- 
liol present,  this  fact  should  be  elabonite<l  in  a  8ubs«'<vient  n-jsearrh.  and 
this  pre.s4'nt  inv«>s(igation  should  adhen-  to  pun>  ethyl  alcohol   r  water. 

2.  Doses,  amount.4 

a.  One  sinple  do.so.  v.nryinp  amounts. 
h.    Itepeatcd  do.ses  at  varying;  intervals. 

3  How  administereil. 

(I.   \\\  mouth  (drinkinn). 

^.    IJy  mouth  (stomacii  tube). 

c.    Rectal  enema. 

(/.   Inhalation  of  alcohol  vnpor.      (Lixin.ird  Hill.) 

••     By  the  skin. 

Immerse  hand  or  arm  in  v»*s.'«»l  ^arin  plethyMni>pn»ph)  containing  moderately 

dilute  alcohol.     Is  there  any  rutaneou.s  absi»r]>tion? 
IVrhaps  stinnilate  cutaneous  circulation  by  m:\,ss:i|:c  or  electricity  and  note 
alcohol  absorption. 

4  \\  hon  administert^l. 

<i.  Empty  stomach  l^cocktail)  between  mcnU  drinking. 
h.   W  ith  fiHxl. 

1.  With  protein. 

2.  With  fat.«. 
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II.  Alcohol  doses — continued. 

4.  When  administered — continued. 

b.  With  food — continued. 

3.  With  carbohydrates. 

4.  With  condiments. 

5.  With  gUicose  or  nutritive  enemata. 

6.  After  or  with  a  very  hearty  meal,  i.  e.,  when  stimulated  by  large  amounts 

of  protein,  and  by  large  amounts  of  food  with  little  protein  or  Uttle 
stimulation. 

c.  During  fatigue. 

1.  Mental  fatigue. 

2.  Physical  fatigue. 

d.  During  sleep  (wake  up  from  sound  sleep  and  take  dose  and  sleep  afterwards) . 

III.  Absorption  of  alcohol  : 

1 .  Absorption  rate. 

c.  From  stomach.    After  introduction  into  stomach,  use  stomach  pump.    (Lavage.) 

b.  From  colon.     After  enemata,  irrigate,  determining  alcohol  in  residue  after  vary- 

ing lengths  of  time. 

c.  By  digestive  tract  vs.  by  respiratory  tract.     ^Vhich  is  quicker?     Results  to  be 

noted  by  respiratory  exchange.     (Leonard  Hill.) 

2.  Completeness  of  absorption  to  be  ascertained. 
No  alcohol  in  urine,  feces,  etc.? 

3.  Absorption  by  skin  to  be  tested. 

IV.  Circulation: 

1.  Heart-beat  and  pulse. 

a.  Graphic  tracings  by  sphygmograph. 

Radial  artery. 

Carotid  artery. 

Capillary  plethysmograph. 
Electro-cardiogram  s . 

Studying  changes  in  the  character  and  in  rate  of  propagation  of  pulse-waves. 
Effect  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  on  the  heart-beat. 

b.  Pulse-rate. 

(1)  Resting  subject,  nlichtern,  lying  quietly  until  pulse  has  reached  minimum 

level  before  alcohol  is  administered. 
(c)  Use  minute  pulse  as  unit. 
(6)  Use  pulse  in  two  respiratory  rhythms  as  a  unit  (electro-cardiogram). 

(2)  During  sleep,  if  possible. 

(3)  During  muscular  work. 

(o)  Riding  a  bicycle  ergometer  at  definite  rate  of  revolution  and  degree  of 
resistance.     Ride  till  pulse  constant,  then  take  alcohol  while  riding. 

(b)  Is  maximum  pulse  level  affected  by  alcohol  taken  just  prior  to  muscular 

work?     Time  to  reach  same  or  actual  level. 

(c)  Is  time  of  return  to  minimum  pulse  lying  dowTi  after  work  altered?     Is 

actual  level  after  work  altered? 

(4)  During  various  forms  of  mental  activity. 

2.  Vasomotor  reactions. 

o.  Plethysmograph  observations. 

b.  Blood-pressure. 

(1)  Resting. 

(2)  Severe  muscular  work. 

Quasi-continuous  records  (Erlanger  sphygmomanometer).     After  rectal 
administration. 

c.  Note  alteration  in  cutaneous  circulation. 

Is  paraUehsm  noted  in  temperature  curves  from  rectum,  groin,  axilla  affected? 
(Also  skin  temperature  curve  if  possible.)     (See  Body  temperature.) 

d.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  splanchnic  circulation.     Rapidity  of  stomach  and  intestinal 

movements.     (See  Digestion.) 

3.  Rate  of  blood  flow   (Krogh.) 
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I\'.   CircuLitiun — cuiitiiiuiil. 

4.     HIlKMi 

ti.   Morpholof^y. 

6.     iilCMxl  |(UM'H. 

N'ott*  efli'cl  of  ulcohol  on  ti88ue  renpimtion      Im  diisocmtiun  curve  of  blood 
rhaiiKttl'.' 
V.  RetfnratUnt : 

1     H<*H|)irut<»ry  ••«'iit4T 

l)(M-s  alcohol  atTiM-t  tin-  wiiHitivity  of  the  rfMpiratory  ft'iit4T  {lAinihuni)'! 

2.  Alvcoliir  air. 

D(H'H  ulroliol  alTccl  the  ahi-olar  air? 

(I     Hy  rranoii  of  nMpinit(jry  ceutt-r  <hanK»-M  or 
b.   By  nfTc<tiiiK  tlic  alkalinity  of  th«'  bUxxl? 

3.  Voluinc  of  luriu.s. 

i)«H'«  aifoiiol  afTeot  eUuiticity  of  IjroiU'luui  pmMagc  or  alvcoU'.' 
a.  Tidal  air. 
h.  Vital  capafity,  ot**. 
r.    Dead  Hpaci'  in  bn-athiiin, 

4.  Rt'«pinition-mtf,  depth,  rhythm. 

SpiromcU-r  tracings  under  all  eonditioriH  (best  done  in  conncetion  with  expcrimentB 
on  (jas<'<tii.s  cxcluingej. 
/i.   Rieh  oxygen  mixtures. 

Is   n'Mpiralory   ((uotient    aitentl    by   brt^athing  oxypen-rieli    mixtun-?*,   when   the 
(easily  and  rapidly?)  oxidizable  aleohol  is  prw«-nt?      i  I'uhuonary  cumbui*- 
tion . ) 
H.   Holding  the  breath. 

I)«K>rt  alcohol  alter  "breaking  point" — 
a.  After  breathing  high  oxygen? 
h.    After  forced  d(H>p  breathing? 
I'aying  .'JiK-eial  attention  to  inhaling  oxygen  containing  aleohol  vapor.     (,I>eo(i&nJ 
Hill.) 
V'l.   Digestion  and  srcrdion  : 

1.  Motibility  of  .stomach 

a.  X-ray  studies. 

6.   KlTect  of  alcohol  on  nipitlity  of  movements  and  continuanre  of  movement**. 

c.   Hunger.      (Cannon.  Carlson.) 

2.  Diuresis. 

\  11.  Nutrition  { M i taln)lism) : 

1.  Alcohol  and  general  and  total  niet.alx>li«m. 
Kfftrt  on  eharact<T  of  katal^olism. 
<i.   Hejjpinitory  (piotient  as  index. 

If  man  at  rest  on  high  carboh>  dmte  iliet  on  pn»ce«iujg  days  htm  ffspiratory  quo- 
tient niichtem  of  O.'.K).  how  will  aleohol  ingestion  afTect  the  rwpimtory 
quotient? 
Is  there  a  sele<'tive  combustion  for  alcohol?  If  so,  respiratorj-  quotient  should 
approach  O.tMiO. 
6.  If  a  niichtem  (juotient  of  0.7S  i»  obtained  by  reg\ilation  of  diet  on  pirccdinn 
days  and  alcohol  +  sugar  i.s  given,  will  quotient  — 

(1)  Ruse,  indicating  prevailing  carlxthydnite  combustion? 

(2)  Or  fall,  indicating  prevailing  combustion  of  alcohol? 

e.    Relative  combustion  rates  of  alcohol  and  various  sugsin*  as  determincti  by  above 
metluKl.     What  amount   of  various  supirs  will  ofTaet  the  infrestion  of 
alcohol  to  jirevent  lowering  the  quotient? 
Eflect  on  amount  of  katabolism  and  eneno*  output. 

a.  Series  of  nOchtern  experiments  with  respiration  apparatus,  subject  ver>*  quiet. 
puls<>  minimum,  etc. 
Then  alcohol  aiul  note  effect  on  total  katabolism  on — 

(1)  Carbon-dioxide  production. 

(2)  Oxygen  ab.-^orption. 
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VII.  Nutrition  (Metabolism) — continued. 

1.  Alcohol  and  general  total  metabolism — continued. 

This  experiment  can  be  advantageously  made  simultaneous  with  observations 

on  pulse,  temperature,  and  respiration. 
Is  intensity  of  effect  proportional  to  dose? 
Is  duration  of  effect  proportional  to  dose? 
For  example,  will  a  50-gram  dose  double  the  effect  on  the  katabolism  noted  by  a 

25-gram  dose,  or  will  it  simply  prolong  it  twice  as  long? 
h.  If  any  effect  on  metabohsm,  is  there  a  compensatory  effect  later,  i.  e.,  is  there 

an  after-effect?     What  is  its  nature? 

c.  Protein  ingestion  results  in  a  greatly  stimulated  katabolism. 

What  is  effect  of  alcohol  on  this  increase?  Study  effect  on  rapidity  of  beginning 
of  initial  increase,  intensity  of  rise,  prolongation  of  effect,  and  return  to 
normal  base-Une. 

d.  Ingestion  of  cane  sugar  or  levulose  likewise  increases  noticeably  the  total  katab- 

olism. 
Has  alcohol  any  effect  on  this  increase? 

2.  Alcohol  and  carbohydrate  and  fat  metabolism. 
Effect  of  alcohol  on  the  tolerance  of  various  sugars. 

Influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  amount  of  reducing  material  in  the  mine  (Petera'a 

method). 
Study  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  oxidative  powers 

of  the  body.     If  alcohol  given  simultaneously  with  sugars  and  alcohol 

burned  first,  then  possible  lowering  of  sugar  tolerance.    To  what  degree? 

Are  various  sugars  affected  differently? 

3.  Acidosis. 

a.  Meat-fat  diet  or  non-carbohydrate  diet  induces  an  acidosis  in  normal  man. 

(1)  Will  alcohol  ingestion  retard  or  hasten  the  onset  of  the  acidosis? 

(2)  In  such  an  acidosis  what  is  effect  of  alcohol  ingestion? 

(3)  Alcohol  +  large  amounts  of  protein  in  an  acidosis.     Is  increased  metab- 

olism due  to  protein  ingestion  plus  the  increased  metabolism  of  acidosis 
affected  by  the  alcohol? 
Will  the  body  burn  alcohol  and  faciUtate  the  storage  of  the  de-aminized 
portions  of  the  protein  molecule? 
6.  Alveolar  air  and  respiration  volume. 

By  Haldane's  apparatus  and  by  the  spirometer  on  the  universal  respiration 
apparatus  study  the  relationship  between  alcohol  ingestion  and  the  alveo- 
lar air  in  acidosis,  also  the  respiratorj"^  volume. 

4.  Protein  metabolism. 

a.  Nitrogen  output. 

Probably  affected  by  alcohol  diuresis. 
If  an  increase,  is  it  due  to — 

(1)  Washing  out,  or 

(2)  Increased  cell  katabohsm? 

Controls  should  be  made  with  distilled  water  diuresis. 
Nitrogen  partition  in  blood  may  be  studied  by  Folin's  methods. 

b.  Purine  metabolism. 

(1)  Uric  acid  in  blood. 

By  FoUn's  new  colorimetric  method;  study  effect  of  alcohol  on  uric  acid 
in  blood. 

(2)  Urine.     On  purine-free  diet. 

With  large  volumes  of  urine  by  diuresis  produced  by  alcohol  and  control 
by  drinking  large  amounts  of  water. 

(3)  Does  alcohol  ingestion  alter  exogenous  or  endogenous  purine  metabohsm? 

(Beebe.) 

c.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nitrogen  partition  and  the  total  N  balance  on —  ' 

(1)  Starch-cream  diet. 

(2)  Protein-rich  mixed  diet. 

(3)  Meat-fat  diet.     (Kayser's  work.) 
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\'1I.  S'ulrilion  (.\/«7«i6«/ia«i)— coiitinufd 
4.   Proti'ili  iiH'talxiliriin — cotiltituttl 

il.  AfliT-ffTt'ct  of  wviTf  imiMuliir  work  on  N  oiit|jiit       In  it  iiiTc*-!***!  I>\   nli-ohul 
iiii;i'rition? 
Ih  it  cxauKfratcd  or  not? 

Conipan-  also  N  partition  uiuh-r  tlie««-  comlition^ 
."i    Internictliary  nu'talM»li^in 

It.  CarJ)ona«*i'ou.s  material  in  iinnc. 

Any  cliaiiK"'  in  cliaracttT  of  solitls  in  unnr 

C  :  N  ratio.         Cal  :  N  ratio 
A  possible  index  t»f  a  perliirhexl  internie<liary  nietalnjlifni  lllltu:ln^  ainl  li4-»«^ 
•liet). 
li.   Knt'rK\'  metabolism. 

(I.  Mu-sele  toniLS.  J.s  it  altere*!?  MuM-le  liardnes/<.  (Kxiilt.) 
b.  As  muHcvilar  work  ilemands  a  rapid  oxidation  of  iiiatorial,  increiuM-^  th«-  ventila- 
tion of  the  luiitis,  iiuiekens  the  eireuLition,  and  then*  iii  in  part  at  leai^t  a 
Heleetive  combustion  of  carbohydnite,  a  series  of  ex|KTiinentj*  to  study 
the  oxidation  of  aleohol  by  the  Ixxly  under  the  influence  of  inteiiM^  iiiu.*- 
cular  activity  is  of  fundamental  imjxjrtance. 
^1)  Is  there  a  selective  comltustion  for  alcohol  duriiiK  seven*  muM-ular  workT 
With  no  alcohol  the  respiratory  quotient  always  temlh  to  ruse  duriuK 
.s«'veri'  work.  If  alcohol  is  burne»l  in  pn'ferenoe  to  prt)teiii,  fat.  or  cnrbo- 
hydrates,  the  (|uotient  would  be  mark<illy  lowered. 

(2)  When  alcohol  and  carbohydrates  are  injiested  and  uius<-ular  work  follows, 

is  the  metabolLsm  chiefly  of  airbohydrate,  with  high  (|Uotieiil  or  of  alrobol 
with  low  quotient? 

(3)  In  a  body  dejiletetl  of  ulyconen  by  s<.'vere  nuLs<-ular  work — 

(a)  Is  the  carboiiydrate  first  storetl  if  fed  topether  with  alcohol,  i.e.  dow 

the  respiratory  cjuotient  remain  low? 
(6)   When  alcohol  is  piven  is  there  any  evidence  of  formation  «if  eiyci^en 

from  either  protein  or  fat  to  replace  the  store,  the  maintennnrf^combuit- 

tion  beinn  from  alcohol? 

(4)  Does  muscular  work  increase  the  capacity  of  the  body  lo  bum  alcohol? 
To  what  extent? 

Maximum  amount  burne«l? 

DuriiiR  miLsoular  work  are  larger  amounts  toleniteil  befon*  siRns  unrip> 
i)Mit )  of  intoxication  api>ear? 

(5)  In  apjK-'araucc  of  "second  wind"  (|uickcned  or  returdeil  by  alcohol  inicns- 

tion? 

(6)  After-efTects  of  muscular  work  as  influen«-t\l  by  alcohol? 

(a)   Rapidity  of  return  to  normal  metabolism. 
Is  rat<?  of  n^turn  altered,  i.  c,  doo«  alcohol  help  out  on  the  rapidity  o( 

recupenition? 
Is  pub^e  base-line  lower  or  the  sjime  after  work  as  without  alcohol? 
Do  alcohol  and  plucosc  su|M-rim|>osc  their  efTiM:ti»  on  a/ter-work  iK»no»l 
or  is  glucose  stonnl  and  alcohol  hurne<i?     Is  a  larger  amount   o( 
alcohol  burned  per  hour  after  work  when  glycogrn  supply  is  low? 
(.7)  Heart -beat,  character  of  wave,  etc.,  after  si'vere  tnuscubr  work      Do<<ti 
ahohol  alter  it? 
Klectro-<anliograins,  etc. 
(8)  Intensity  of  work.     Capacity  for  work.     lOnduranco. 

Is  it  afTe(t<'d?  Can  subj»^"t  do  hhm-c  or  les.s  with  alcohol?  M.iximtun 
working  capacity.  Uicycleergoinetcr  sprint !'  How  long  and  how  hi((h 
rtn'«»lut ions  jx^r  minute?  Is  the  erticiency  of  the  botly  n»  a  machine 
bas<Hl  upon  the  rate  of  s|hn\I  with  a  coii.s-tant  load  altered  by  tulfinf^ 
alcohol?  .\ny  com|HMis;»ting  after-^'lWHt.-.? 
In  a  prolonged  fatigue  experiment,  ».  <•.,  riding  strong  pace  and  load.  How 
test  endurance?  Ratio  of  cxtenial  mu^ular  work  and  total  energy 
output? 
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VIL  Nutrition  (Metabolism) — continuod. 
7.  Heat  regulation. 

a.  On  resting  subject.     Secure  normal  dimnal  variation,  i.  e.,  after  lying  down  for 
some  time  to  avoid  temperature  rise  due  to  muscular  activity. 

(1)  Does  alcohol  administration  alter  character  of  the  curve  taken  from  min- 

ute to  minute?     Rectal  temperature  by  thermo-element. 

(2)  Body-temperature  rise  produced  by  muscular  work. 
Is  it  affected  in  intensity  or  time  by  alcohol? 

(3)  Body-temperature  fall  after  work. 

(a)  Rapidity  of  fall. 

(b)  Level  after  work. 

(4)  Sensitivity  to  temperatuie.     Local  plotting  of  skin  area  to  temperature 

reaction.     (Tigerstedt's  lab.  technique.)     Is  physiological  zero  altered? 
(Aesthesiometer  tests  should  be  of  interest.) 

(5)  Reaction  to  exposure  to  cold  air  15°  C. 
Shivering  keeps  up  temperature. 

Will  shivering  take  place  after  alcohol  is  given? 

Get  body-temperature  curve  of  subject  and  expose  to  cold  air  by  dis- 
robing.    Is  cm-ve  altered? 

Is  alcohol  given  before  it  is  altered? 

Same  experiments  on  dmnken  man.  What  effect  of  disrobing  on  tem- 
perature curve? 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROGRAM. 
[Prepared  bt  Raymond  Dodge,  Experimental  Psychologist  of  the  Nutrition  Laboratory.] 


It  is  assumed  without  discussion  that  any 
complete  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the 
ingestion  of  ethyl  alcohol  must  include  not 
only  its  immediate  and  remote  effects  on  the 
general  metabolism  of  the  body,  but  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  its  effects  on  special  tissues 
that  are  influenced  in  any  pecuUar  way  by 
that  particular  kind  of  alcohol. 

It  seems  obvious  further  that  among  those 
special  tissues,  nervous  tissue  and  the  end 
organs  of  sense  and  motion  are  of  particular 
importance  because  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  intelligence,  personahty  and 
conduct,  and  their  bearing  on  social  welfare 
and  economic  efficiency.  Unfortunately, 
only  the  simpler  and  the  more  elementary 
neuro-muscular  processes  can  be  studied 
directly  by  present  laboratory  technique. 
Of  the  important  higher  mental  and  moral 
processes  there  is  at  present  scant  probability 
for  securing  experimental  data  of  scientific 
reliability.  Modifications  of  the  moral  con- 
trols, of  business  judgment,  tact  and  relia- 
bihty,  of  mental  stabihty  and  balance,  are 
not  experimentally  measurable  in  anj'  direct 
way.  They  must  be  studied,  if  at  ?11,  by 
some  indirect  method.  This  technical  de- 
fect is  a  serious  limitation  to  all  experimental 
investigations  of  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  ingestion  of  alcohol  since  it  is  in  precisely 
these  du-ections  that  general  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  effects  of  alcohol  are  probably 
moFt  serious.  It  is  consequently  all  the 
more  necessary  to  choose  the  lines  of  direct 


investigation  with  experimental  tact  for 
probable  correlations.  The  direct  investi- 
gations m.ust  not  only  be  reliable  in  them- 
selves, but  they  should  indicate  as  much  of 
the  higher  and  more  complex  mental  mech- 
anism as  possible.  Consequently,  of  the 
indefinite  number  of  expeiimental  facts  con- 
cerning elementary  processes  that  might  be 
collected,  actual  experimentation  should  be 
determined  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  technique  must  be  scientifically 
adequate  to  the  precise  purpose  in  view  and 
reliable  with  respect  to  instrumen+al  con- 
stants, latency,  variabilitv,  etc. 

(2)  Relatively  elementary  neuro-muscular 
processes  .should  be  investigated  in  their 
simplest  forms  so  far  as  possible.  Complex 
processes  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  elementary  processes 
and  directly  or  indirectly  analyzable  into 
their  several  factors. 

(S)  All  experiments  should  directly  con- 
tribute to  a  systematic  analysis  of  neuro- 
muscular processes  and  their  variations. 
The  real  value  of  an  adequate  test  consists 
in  its  correlations  or  possibihty  of  correlation. 

(a)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  should  be  the  highest  possible  com- 
parabihty  of  data  obtained  from  different 
individuals  and  from  the  same  individuals 
under  different  conditions.  All  instrumental 
constants  should  be  known  and  the  technique 
should  be  reproducible. 
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ib)    I  iilfhw  tin-  iMTHuiial  ^M•^■\^lulrllu•^  and  } 
HlioHyiwraricH   of    voluiitnry   :itt<'iitioii  nml 
ffltirt  an-  ilinill\    tin*  hul)j»Tt  of  iiivi-st inn- 
lion  or  ure  «»t  litTVMi^-  caiJithl**  of  i*f<tiinati<>ii,   i 
exixTimenl.s   hHouM    bi*   im   uuU-\n'tuifUl    an  | 
pos^ihlf  of  llir  <:i|iriiM'  of  tin*  Mil>j<'ct       'I'liiw 
in  |)artirularlv  tnn-  of  tli<-  clrnn-ntary  proc- 
fHHPH.     Uneoiitndliil  r«)inj)U'X  IchIh,  hucIi  a«  I 
••rnonrHi)lii<»\|MriiiuMilH,  addition  and  niulti- 
pliration  cxiMTUiH'nt.s,  an-  |>articularl_\'  ((Ucs- 
tionublc.     Ono  niUMt  know  wlu'thcr  diTn':i«e 
of  Hcliirvcnicnt   in  dm-  to  dr<T<'iu«'<|  sjK'cific  | 
rapaiity    or   to   fatijrur   of   ncncral    jisycho- 
loginil  control'*,  such  lui  inti'rtt»t  iind  inren-  , 
live.  I 

(c)  All  exiHTinient-H  nhould  Ix-  tm  fn**-  ua  , 
IKMHible  from  pnictifi'  i-fTtn-tH.     'nion)Ujjhly 
practi(<"d   procrsst'H  tliat    rc'<)uir<'  no  8iM'<'iaI 
training  wboiild  Iw  flios«-n  wlu-rt-vcr  iM>s.«iblt'. 
This  cxcludcH  nioHt  of  the  common  rcuction 
fxpt'rimcnts  cxccjit  for  a  few  trained  Hub- 
joct*.      I'ndrr  all    (•i^(•^lnl^tan(•c•s  bax--hnc8 
Mhould    b<>   <'oini)lctc   enough   to   include   a  \ 
nu'asurc   of   any   practice  effects   that    may   ' 
develop. 


(</)  la  all  iMveholocH-ul  eijjt-ruucntB  it  m 
dcHimblc,  luid  in  the  iiivf^tieation  of  pruc- 
i-fvMO  Kubj<*<*t  t<i  the  rapriee  of  ihe  individunl 
it  IN  eT>M<-ntLd,  that  the  in^jerit toti  of  iUeioh<»l 
of  orif  Hubjwt  i»r  m-t  of  Kubjcrlo  iiluiubl  Ijr 
ri»:idly  i-oiitroll«-«l  by  other  noriiud  ifubji:'ct4i 
and  by  the  Hiime  nulijit-t^t  utider  nurtuml 
circuniHtancpH. 

('•)  I  lM-li«*\e  tluit  the  inifcHtion  of  &]c<i}iol 
should  Im-  ituukul  III*  c«»m|)letely  :u«  |MN««iblc. 
1  do  not  know  the  In-xt  tcrhniqu«*.  Suia{«*- 
tioiu*  on  thi^  matter  an*  ei*|K'<'iiiUy  nxjues«t<il 

ij)  It  Me^•m^  dl•^irable  altM»to  obtain  i|a:ui- 
titntive  ilata  wherever  |»uHi4ible  (»f  rttiKjt*' 
niMin>-maM'ular  efTe<'tK:  ••»«in'<'ially  itliouki 
tliL"  1m-  [<tudn"«l  with  referen<e  to  the  d«*teno- 
ration  of  memory  n-xidua,  himI  :u«4ociatiutii> 
e!<tabliwh<'<l  imder  alcoholic  uxe,  :uid  con- 
vers«'ly. 

(g)  1  rejtanl  it  vm  extremely  impurt.Mii 
tluit  e\|M■rimeIlt^  Ix-  made  on  luibituul  mod- 
enite  ;uul  exeesNive  ui«»'r>  of  alcohol  uiidcr 
abstiuenct .  It  M<om«  to  ine  hu(hly  im|x>rtaiit 
to  Htudy  the  |>hycho-phyMolotrk'  of  the  fa<*t* 
whom-  extreme  form  ih  rejirej^eiitol  in  the 
mental  complex  by  crating. 


Se«tios  1. — Senhitivity  ok  thk   Emu  Ohoan«  ok  Senme  anh  Motion. 


Sim-e  all  stimuli  must  Iw  jtiven  thmufzh 
the  end  «»rpans  of  wnse,  antl  since  miL*«cuhir 
^  contraction  is  th(>  nu^'t  aci"essible  indicator 
of  nervous  action,  «he  influence  of  alcoiiol 
on  the  ornan^•  of  senw  and  motion  is  a  pri- 
mary, though  pn)bably  no*  a  very  imiK)r1ant 
consideration. 

(n)  For  most  accvimtely  repnxhu-ible 
thn\shold  ex]M'rim(>nts  I  ]>n)i>ose  the  use  of 
Martin's  electrical  threshoKl  ai>paratus  and 
techni(|uc.  Aestluviometric  and  pain  thn's- 
holil  tests  depend  on  a  lar>;e  number  of  vari- 
able*" extremely  difhcult  toc*>ntrol.  Sound, 
t««te,  Hiiiell,  and  imtscuhir  sens«>  thn'sholda 
do  not  wem  to  be  of  sutticient  probable  sin- 
nificancc-  to  wammt  s|M«cial  iii\tsti>;ation. 
Tlu-  pain  thn'.shold,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
unim|Hirtant .  It  may  be  that  many  changes 
in  the  higher  complexes  depend  »>!i  iiuMlilictl 
Bensitivity  to  pain.  Suggestions  for  ti^ch- 
nique  would  be  es|)ecially  welcome. 

(h)  Since  vision  will  b«-  the  sense  most 
us»>«l  in  the  higher  tests  I  nvomnu-nd  t«"sts 
for  changes  in  visual  acuity,  preferably  the 
K  test,  after  projxT  corn-ction  of  the  subjivt 
for  astigmatism. 

^f )  The  following  muscle  comlit  ions  should 
be    determinwl:  (1)    nuLscle    thn^ludd    for 


electrical  stimuliLs  (Farulic  ciim-nt);  (2)  fa- 
tigue and  HN-uiMTation.  The  developnufit 
ami  iluratioii  of  n'lati\«l>  jM-nnanent  mui«cle 
contract ii>ii  as  the  n-sult  of  wi>rk  I  pro|>o(«» 
the  us*'  of  n'<'iprtM:sil  inner%'alion  of  the  anta- 
gonist ics  of  the  middle  linger  moving  l»afk 
.and  forth  as  mpidly  :is  |Mtssible  for  'MV  .  a 
rest  of  ">"  hihI  renew«'«l  iiiner\'al  H>n  for  5". 
Thl'*  is  :i  moditicHtion  of  the  tapping  tout, 
eliminating  the  stop:  (li)  stetulinessof  niUKlr 
contniction,  either  vixual  ny((t.a4nnus  in 
Literal  fixation  or  din'f't  m«"aKun'ment  vt 
involuntar>'  movement>  <>f  the  liaixi: 
(4)  v«'U>city  of  muscle  ctintn»ction.  In  «»r»ler 
to  eliminate  voluntary  contrail  I  Miggert 
photographic  regtstnttion  of  ey€»-tiioveiiient«, 
for  n':u'*>ns  explain««<I  in  "The  tVular  Ucar- 
tiims  «if  the  IiLsane"'  by  DH'fendorf  and 
IXnlgc;  (it)  the  corrcjiiKUidmg  metabohc  <li- 
mands  should  Ix-  mesusiinxl  directly  or  by 
their  i'tT«vt  on  the  pube-nite  In  fsirt.  pul^p- 
n»te  shoulil  be  taken  with  ever>-  t*wt.  I 
regard  this  :uj  of  the  utiiu>st  imixirtance,  aa 
indicat4xl  in  my  p-ifxr  on  "Mental  Work;"* 
(6)  imwt  of  thi'MC  muwle  and  thrfsJiold  ex- 
periments sliould  Ix-  made  Ix'forc  and  after 
severe  physic:d  w«»rk  ami  fx-no-l-  "'  "-st. 


'An  exp<>rimciit,'il  studv  of  the  ocular  reactions  of  the  insane  from  ph.. 
1909,  31.  p.  4.-,l. 
*Psychol.  Review.  19i:?,  20.  p.  1. 


■'-■?'.     Rrain. 
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Section  II. — Latency,  Sensitivity,  Configuration,  Refractory  Phase,  and  Recupbhation 

OF  the  Simple  Reflexes. 


Since  the  entire  psychophysical  mechanism 
must  be  studied  as  a  compUcation  of  nervous 
arcs,  the  nervous  arc  should  be  studied  in  its 
simplest  form,  according  to  principle  (3),  i.  e., 
in  the  simple  reflexes.  The  refractory  phase 
may  be  of  peculiar  importance  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  fatigabilitj'  and  recu- 
peration. Because  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
respective  techniques  I  suggest  particular 
study  of  the  knee-jerk  and  the  protective 
wink-reflexes. 

(1)  The  knee-jerk  should  be  measured  by 
muscle  thickening,  with  special  reference  to 
latent  time,  sensitivity,  height  and  configu- 
ration of  the  curve,  and  the  duiation  of  its 


return  to  the  base-Une  from  wliich  it  starts. 
For  reasons  described  in  my  "Systematic 
Exploration  of  the  Knee  Jerk"'  I  prefer  a 
pendulum  hammer  stimulus  and  direct  regis- 
tration of  the  muscle  curve;  (2)  the  protec- 
tive wink-reflex  should  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  latent  time,  sensitivity,  height 
and  configuration  of  the  curve,  and  the 
duration  and  completeness  of  the  subsequent 
refractory  period.  For  reasons  described  in 
my  paper  on  the  "Refractor>'  phase  of  the 
protective  wink- reflexes"^  the  stimulus 
should  be  a  sound  stimulus  and  the  registra- 
tion should  be  photographic. 


Section  III. — Complicated  Reaction  Arcs. 


Practiced  reactions  of  more  complex  arcs 
which  would  be  comparable  in  different  indi- 
viduals are  relatively  few.  I  suggest  (1)  eye- 
reactions  to  suddenlj^  appearing  peripheral 
visual  stimuli.  These  are  in  the  nature  of 
choice  reactions  and  demand  a  definite  space 
compUcation  of  the  muscular  response. 
They  are  thoroughly  practiced  for  all  normal 
adults  and  relatively  independent  of  the 
caprice  of  the  subject  (see  "Ocular  reactions 


of  the  insane  " ) .  (2)  Since  speech  is  the  best 
practiced  universal  (for  literates)  reaction, 
I  should  combine  these  records  of  the  eye- 
movements  with  speech-reactions,  naming 
the  letter  presented  (one  of  2  or  4),  as  carried 
out  in  my  "Experimental  study  of  visular 
fixation."^  (3)  I  believe  further  that  in 
specially  trained  individuals  theii*  regular 
business  reactions  should  be  studied  as  in  the 
Kraepelin  and  Aschaffenberg  experiments. 


Section  IV. — Memory  and  Association  Tests. 


Since  distinctively  mental  functions  chiefly 
involve  memory  and  association,^  some  ap- 
proved form  of  memory  and  association  tests 
should  be  used.  They  should  not  be  too 
time-consuming  or  too  exacting  for  the  sub- 
ject, (a)  For  memory  I  suggest  the  speech 
reaction  to  a  "normal"  series  of  12  gradually 
appearing  w^ords;  three  i-epetitions  of  the 
series  should  show  a  quantitative  persevera- 
tion value  without  actually  learning  the 
series.  This  test  has  the  tentative  approval 
of  G.  E.  Muller  (Gottingen) .    (h)  Controlled 


association  test  should  be  made  either  in  the 
form  of  Kraepelin  mathematical  tests  or 
some  similar  method.  Pulse-rate  must  be 
taken  with  these  tests.^  Free  association 
tests  for  the  possible  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  associates  should  be  made  with  special 
reference  to  time  of  response  and  pulse-rate. 
(c)  I  also  recommend  tests  on  the  rapidity  of 
reading  aloud,  including  photographic  regis- 
tration of  the  fixation  pauses  of  the  eyes 
(Dodge  and  Dearborn)  and  a  record  of  the 
pulse-rate. 


'A  systematic  exploration  of  a  normal  knee-jerk,  its  technique,  the  form  of  the  muscle  con- 
traction, its  amplitude,  its  latent  time,  and  its  theory.  Verworu's  Zeitsch.  f.  allg.  Physiol., 
1910,  12,  p.  1. 

*The  refractory  phase  of  the  protective  wink-reflex.     Am.  Journ.  Psychol.,  1913,  24,  p.  1. 

'An  experimental  study  of  visual  fixation.  Monograph  supplements  of  the  Psychol.  Review, 
8,  No.  4,  esp.  pp.  53-55. 

*A  working  hypothesis  for  inner  psychophysics.     Psychol.  Review,  1911,  18,  p.  167. 

'Mental  work.     A  study  in  psychodynamics.     Psychol.  Review,  1913,  20,  p.  1. 
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Section  V. 


(!<>rn'l:it«'<l  with  tlif  !il>ovc  fxixTiiiifrib* 
then)  rihuulil  \»'  rtuinc  iiiVi>8tiKtitiuii  itt  the 
j>ersei>rTance  of  thi'  Hubject,  i.e.,  of  the  futi^ti- 
bility  of  thf  hinher  [wycholoiiifHl  <oMtnjlM 
iiivolve<l  in  jxTHHtent  efTort  ami  j>niloiine<l 
voluntary  attention. 

(rt)  In  ronnci-tion  witli  ex|KTinient  2, 
rtection  I,  1  proiK)rte  n-<iprocal  itinervationof 
one  finRer^to  the  " break nijj-iMjint,"  t.  e., 
where  the  subject  stops.  Tlii.s  inijjht  be 
studied  in  eonneetion  with  the  "breaking 
point"  of  inhibittnl  resiiinition. 

{h)  Inconneetion  witli  pliotojcraphic  re^ii*- 
trution  of  tlu-  eye-n»ovetuents.  1  propoee 
persiatent  fixation  of  a  siven  nuirk  under 
exix*riincntal  cliang*'  of  thi-  visual  environ- 
ment. 

(c)  If  a  satiafaetory  analysis  of  the 
McDoujrall  test  could  be  made,  I  should 
favor  iLs  use. 

The  al>ove  outhne  particularly  dLsclaims 
beiiiK  a  catalogue  of  all  ujental  and  physio- 


logical niv«^tu(:ttioiLK  tlutt  miiciit  Ix-  under- 
taken with  iM'ientilk-  profit  <K  th*-  tufinit^ 
number  of  prxnible  (4x*ervat kmim,  i«-l«^-liofi 
has  Ix-**!!  nuwie:  first,  on  the  baius  <j(  t«rch- 
nK)Ue;  se<-ond,  on  the  htutut  of  simplicity  of 
the  elementary  proce«se»j;  and  thinl,  on  the 
bams  of  an  attempt  at  a  HyKt4-uuitic  rxpU>r»- 
tioii  of  the  efTc<-t  of  alcohol  on  jwycho- 
physical  prrx-enf**-**. 

The  pur|x>.s«-  m  pnnlmjj  this  outline  ut  tliat 
it  may  Ix.-  submitt4-<J  to  the  lea^liiiK  physi- 
olof^ints,  jwychologist/*,  physioloKical  jmy- 
cholonists,  ncurtjloKurts,  and  neuro-j>at  holo- 
gists  in  the  hojx*  that  we  may  liave  the 
benefit  <»f  any  atlvernc  criticiara  and  any 
suKgt-stioas  for  cliangi-!*  or  a<iditions  that 
may  oc<ur  t«»  them.  It  is  fKirticuiarly  de- 
sirable tliat  the  final  program  shall  meet  the 
conseruius  of  opinion  of  exp<rt*i  throughout 
the  world.  Naturvlly,  credit  for  KUggudttuos 
and  chivngi's  will  Ix-  given  with  (♦crupuloii* 
care. 


APPENDIX  II. 

FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL  HLSTORIES  OF  THE  SUBJECTS.' 

SUBJECT  n. 

Z>a?.e.— September  23,  1913. 

Family  history. — Father,  American  (Scotch-Irish);  uncle,  iiard  drinker; 
mother,  American  (English  descent) ;  brother,  hard  drinker;  father  and  mother 
married  31  years.     One  sister,  27  years  old. 

Does  not  know  whether  father  took  alcohol,  but  probably  did  in  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  during  illness.  Mother  took  practically  none;  wine  4  or  5 
times  a  year;  sisters  practically  none.  No  habitual  use  of  drugs  by  any 
member  of  family.     Grandfather  on  father's  side  died  in  "melancholia." 

Personal  data. — Age,  29  j^ears;  height,  182.2  cm.;  weight,  74.8  kilos. 
Occupation,  student.     Sport,  gjTnnastics. 

Education. — Williams  College,  1905;  high  .scholarship;  best  in  .sciences, 
worst  in  languages. 

Memory. — Visual;  fairly  quick ;  fairly  long  (fixed  if  seen) ;  fairl)-^  responsive; 
high  in  accuracy. 

Very  moderate  user,  in  part  for  practical  reasons;  does  not  care  for  alcoholic 
drinks.  Has  occasionally  taken  wine,  5  glasses  a  year,  at  banquets,  etc.,  with 
no  effect.  Largest  amount,  pint  bottle  of  blackberry  brand}'  as  medicine, 
with  no  effect.  Last  use,  10  days  previous,  1^  glasses  wine  at  dinner.  Never 
intoxicated;  not  affected  by  amounts  taken. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Ver}'  little  of  either;  occasionally  weak  coffee  for  hay  fever. 

Life  insurance. — Last  examined  in  1907.  Northwestern  IMutual  and  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies.     Accepted  by  both. 

SUBJECT  III. 

/)ate.— September  9,  1913. 

Family  history. — Father,  American;  mother,  American;  father  and  mother 
married  27  years.     One  sister,  22  years  old. 

None  of  the  family  take  alcohol  or  u.se  drugs  of  any  kind.  No  insanity  in 
the  family. 

Personal  data. — Age,  25  j^ears;  height,  176.5  cm. ;  weight,  67.5  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, physician.     Sport,  tennis,  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Education. — Dartmouth  College,  1909,  and  Boston  University.  Tenth  in 
class  of  200  members.     No  special  preference  for  any  study. 

Memory. — Very  quick,  accurate,  responsive,  but  forgets  easily. 

Non-abstainer. — Drinks  beer,  a  quart  intwoAveeks;  no  effect  except  geniality. 
Largest  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor  taken,  about  1  pint  of  whisky  in  high- 
balls at  a  banquet ;  "head "  next  morning.  Last  use,  bottle  of  beer  September 
8.     Never  intoxicated. 

Quickly  affected  by  alcoholic  Hquor.  It  produces  excitement,  though  sub- 
ject is  normally  quiet ;  no  talkativeness,  but  a  feeling  of  happiness;  no  physical 
sensations;  does  not  affect  affection  or  temper;  effect  on  routine  work  not 
known;  no  effect  on  digestion;  occasionally  increases  the  flow  of  urine. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Uses  neither,  but  tobacco  in  excess. 

Life  insurance. — Examined  in  1903.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Montpelier.     Accepted. 

'The  historie.s  of  three  subjects  are  not  included  because  the  experimental  sessions  in  which 
they  served  were  too  few  for  statistical  treatment  with  the  group  (Subjects  I  and  V),  or  because  it 
proved  impracticable  to  carry-  out  the  experimental  program  for  some  other  reason  (Subject  XIII). 
The  last  mentioned  was  a  hard  drinker  who  refused  to  give  us  non-alcohol  or  normal  days.  Th» 
first  two  broke  off  the  experiments  to  meet  business  engagements. 
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SIH.IKCJ-   IV. 

/Ai/^.-  Scpttiiil.ci  1'k  1*J13. 

Fiunily  hititunj. — Katlicr,  Ainrhcaii  (Scotrli  «lt*}»c<'iit );  luotiuT.  AuKTiciUi; 
father  aiul  ni<)tlnr  rnarrictl  .'^4  or  3')  \ears.  Tw«»  lm»thcTs.  Xi  and  32  y«*ai> 
old.     TlmM'  sisters,  all  yoiint^er. 

I'atlirr  lakr.s  whisky  to  e.xcess  at  the  <inl  of  the  wm-k ;  inidiei*  him  ugly. 
Mother  takes  ^in.  rarely  to  excess,  oceasionally  at  jK-riod.  (Jne  hrother  heavy 
drinker;  no  special  kind  of  licjtior;  drinks  fre(}uently;  to  excess  oaec  u  wtvk. 
Other  brother  niodi-iate  drinker,  l)iit  never  int<jxieat<'d.  Sistors  abstainers. 
No  insanity  in  family. 

Personal  (hila.  A^e,  '27  years;  height,  ISl.O  em.;  weight.  73  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, studi'iit.     SfKjrt,  football  coach. 

I\<litr(itii>n.—i'(}\\)y  College.  .Vverane  .scholar'^hii>;  Iwst  in  science.s.  worst 
in  laiif^ua^es. 

Mnnory. — (Juick  and  accurate  when  he  reinen»l>ers  at  all;  slow  in  resi>onse; 
does  not  retain  for  an\'  length  of  time. 

\vll-^tll.sUlinl^l^.  —  Drinks  Ijeer  three  or  four  limes  a  week  at  dinner.  It  exhila- 
rates at  first,  but  later  makes  him  tirowsy.  Largest  amount  taki-n.  2  or  3 
bottles  of  l>eer  and  fancy  drinks  at  a  bampiet.  Lxst  taken  S«'i)temlKT  24.  1 
liter  of  beer  at  dinner.  Never  intoxicated:  make>  him  sick  first.  Can  t:ike 
I  liter  of  beer  without  noticealile  elTect. 

First  not  ciable  elTects  :ir  •  exhilaration,  iIioukIi  subject  i>  normally  c)uiet ; 
more  talkative  than  usual,  normally  moderate  in  .siK-ech;  pivcs  fe<*linKof  Imppi- 
ness,  thouph  norinail^'  depressed.  No  p<*culiar  M-n>:iti<in^  ex»-<'pt  a  blurring  of 
vision.  No  elTect  on  the  How  of  ideas;  softens  the  temiM-r;  pHMluifs  a  ten- 
dency to  loo.seness  of  morals;  no  efTect  on  the  digestion  «»r  on  the  urine. 

Tta  and  aijjtr. — Two  cups  of  strong  c(ttTee  a  day. 

Life  insiirnncc. — Kxamined  in  I'Ml.  Mutual  Benetil  Life  Insunince  ( 'om- 
pany  of  New  .Jersey.     .Vccepieil. 

siiUKcr  VI 

/>a//.- October  7.  l'.U3. 

Fainibi  history. — Roth  father  an»l  mother  .\merican.  S<'otch  descent; 
married  JS  years.     One  br(»ther,  not  living.  21  years. 

None  of  th(^  family  take  alcohol  oi-  drugs.  There  is  no  insnnity  in  the  family, 
and  no  alcoh(»Hsm  in  the  collateral  branches. 

Personal  data. — Age,  25  years;  height,  iri4  cm.;  weight.  tiS  kilos.  Occujmi- 
tion,  student,  second  year  medical  sch<M)|.     S|H>rt.  walking  2  miles  a  day. 

Education. — Oklahoma  .\gricultural  College.  .\ver»p"  .<<choIarshij>;  XteeX  in 
biology,  worst  in  Ijiglish  gr.immar. 

Mnnory. — Poor,  verbal.     Not  quick,  accunite.  long,  or  rcsjxjniiive. 

\on-(tf).'<fnitier.-  Drinks  beer,  etc.,  at  baiupiets;  1  or  2  gla^st's  at  a  time: 
efTect,  stupefying.  Largest  amount  ever  taken.  10  or  12  gla.ss«»s.  mixed  drinks, 
in  the  t'viMiing.  one  yi-ar  previous;  "at tempt eil  tu  get  drunk';  stujx-fying 
efTect;  only  time  ever  intoxicated.  L.ast  us<Ml.OctolH'r3.  n>13.  one  glass  of  lx>er. 
Two  ghisses  of  beer  can  be  taken  on  a  full  stomach  without   noticeable  efTect. 

First  noticeable  effects  are  drowsiness  and  unste.-nliness.  PriHiuces  no 
excitement,  though  subject  is  norm.ally  iutvou*;;  cau.s<\s  t.alkativeness.nonnally 
moderate  in  .sptH'ch;  produces  a  feeling  of  elatit)n.  norm:Uly  cheerful.  No 
peculiar  si-nsations.  SetMus  to  incre.is*'  the  flow  of  ideas.  No  effect  on  the 
affections,  but  sweetens  thi>  temper.  Fffect  on  n)utine  work  not  known,  its  he 
never  takes  it  when  working.  No  effect  on  morals.  One  phiss  aids  digt*stion; 
two  glasses  retard  it ;  no  efTiH^t  upon  the  urin(\ 

Tea  and  cofCcc. — One  cuji  strong  coffiv  ever>"  morning. 

Life  in.^nrance. — Kxamined  for  life  insurance  a  year  pnn'ious.  Northwest<*rn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.     Acceptevi. 
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SUBJECT  VIl. 

yj>ate.~October  8,  1913. 

Family  history. — Father  and  mother  both  American ;  married  29  years.  One 
brother,  22  years. 

Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  takes  alcohol,  nor  the  brother  so  far  as 
known.  No  habitual  use  of  drugs  by  any  member  of  the  family.  Paternal 
grandmother  had  psychosis  at  menopause. 

Personal  data. — Age,  26  years;  height,  177.8  cm.;  weight.  67.5  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, student,  medical  school.     Sport,  tennis. 

Education. — Grinnell  College,  1907.  Scholarship,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Best 
in  sciences,  worst  in  languages. 

Memory. — Good  "  crammer."  Fairly  quick,  more  accurate  than  the  average, 
quick  to  memorize  but  as  quickly  lost,  responsiveness  above  average. 

Non-abstainer. — Drinks  beer  (not  more  than  a  pint  at  a  time)  irregularly ; 
acts  as  a  "narcotic,  more  sedative  than  stimulating."  Largest  amount  ever 
taken,  2  quarts  of  beer  at  an  evening  party;  "stimulation  from  social  sugges- 
tion." Last  used,  October  4,  1913,  400  c.c.  of  beer  in  the  afternoon;  no  effects 
observed.  Intoxicated  once,  January  1911;  took  1  quart  of  beer,  1|  glass 
whisky,  and  2  glass  port.  Can  take  one  glass  (^  pint)  of  beer  after  supper 
without  noticeable  effect. 

First  noticeable  effects,  acts  as  narcotic;  tends  to  talkativeness  if  more  is 
taken;  produces  a  feeling  of  happiness;  when  subject  is  in  bed,  alcohol  pro- 
duces a  sensation  of  floating;  seems  to  make  the  ideas  flow  more  easily.  He 
becomes  mellower,  more  affectionate,  but  there  is  no  effect  upon  the  temper. 
Seems  to  helj)  physical  pain;  never  taken  for  mental  pain.  Feels  "like 
dancing  the  tango;"  sense  of  conventionality  lessened.  Only  physical  effect  is 
that  beer  sometimes  causes  fermentation. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Coffee  every  day,  not  too  strong;  seldom  tea. 

Life  insurance. — Examined  spring  of  1909.  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company.     Accepted. 

SUBJECT  VIIL 

Date.— October  9,  1913. 

Family  history. — Father,  American  (Scotch-Irish);  mother,  American 
(Pennsylvania  Dutch) ;  father  and  mother  married  in  1886.  Two  brothers, 
26  and  13  years;  one  sister,  17  years. 

Father  takes  beer  moderately,  not  with  meals.  Mellowing  effect;  intoxi- 
cated twice  a  year.  Mother  abstainer.  Older  brother,  moderate  amounts; 
younger  brother  and  sister,  abstainers.  No  habitual  use  of  drugs  by  any 
member  of  the  family.     No  insanity  in  the  family. 

Personal  data. — Age,  24  years;  height,  178.4  cm.;  weight,  74.8  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, student,  third  year  medical  school.  Sport,  walking  at  present,  3  miles 
a  day. 

Education. — University  of  California.  Scholarship,  high  honors.  Best  in 
sciences,  worst  in  mathematics  and  English. 

Memory. — Very  quick,  accurate,  not  very  long,  moderately  responsive. 

Total  abstainer. — Reasons,  more  particularly  moral,  but  also  scientific, 
practical,  and  family  (mother). 

At  10  years  of  age,  accidental  overdose  of  whisky.  Lost  equilibrium  on 
coming  home,  was  put  to  bed  and  was  sick  for  several  days.  Tried  beer  since, 
but  did  not  like  the  taste. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Moderate  amount  of  coffee  about  four  times  a  week. 

Life  insurance. — Never  examined.  Medical  examination,  June  1913; 
jaundice,  at  City  Hospital.' 
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SUBJECT  IX. 

Date.— Octohor  10,  1"»13. 

Family  history. —  Fiitlur,  South  (jernum;  mother.  South  Cieriuaii.  Father 
.111(1  inollier  niarrit'il  in  1890.     Oiu*  bn^ther,  2(J  yeur«  old. 

Fjitiu'r  tukos  wine  tuid  hfi-r,  1  bottle  at  a  time  in  the  evening;  no  effects 
observt'd.  Hnjther  t:ikes  beer.  2  <jr  li  bottle.s  at  a  time.  No  habitual  Ui>e  of 
<lruj<s,  no  nervous  or  mental  cli.sease,  anil  so  far  its  known,  no  <'xee»iHive  u»e  of 
aleohol  in  family  history. 

Ptrsonal  data. — Af^e,  22  years;  height,  174  em.;  wei^jht.  Cyi.Ti  kilos,  in  July 
lObi,  after  losing  10  kilos.  Oecujjation,  student,  dent:il  s<ho<tl.  S|>ort.  foot- 
ball; teimis  j)reviou^ly. 

Kducaiion. — CJymnasium,  \\  iesbaden.  Schcjlarship.  uvemge.  Fiest  in  g.vm- 
ri.-isties  aiul  languages,  worst  in  mathematics. 

.U<;/jarv.^  Rather  iiuick.  usually  aeeurate.  forget>  <iuiekly,  no  special  diffi- 
culties in  response*. 

Non-abstainer. — Drinks  i  to  1  bottle  of  wine  or  Im'it  a  day  now,  but  pre- 
viously 8  bottles  a  day,  in  the  evening;  no  general  efTeets.  I^irgest  amount 
taken,  4  bottles  beer  in  the  evening;  liid  not  feel  intoxicate<l.  but  vomite<i. 
Last  use,  previous  evening  1  bottle  of  beer;  no  effects.  Never  intoxicate*!. 
2  or  3  liters  of  beer  could  be  taken  in  the  evening  without  noticeable  effect*. 
Sometimes  produced  vomiting  next  day.  In  excess  of  2  or  .'i  liters  it  acted  iv*  a 
diuretic. 

Tea  and  coffee. — One  or  the  other  taken  at  every  meal;  amount,  one  cup. 

Life  insurance. — Examined.  .Inly   1913.     Stuttgarter   U'lx'nsversicherung 
Accepted. 

SI  HJEcT  X. 

Da/€.— February  lU.  1914. 

Family  history. — Father  and  mother,  .\merican.  murried  in  1H(»8.  Two 
brothers,  41  and  39  years. 

Not  known  ;is  to  whether  father  took  alcohol;  probably  took  small  amount.-* 
rarely.  Mother,  abstainer.  One  brother,  abstainer;  other  probably  doe^  not 
take  alcohol.  No  knowledge  of  habitual  use  of  drug><  by  any  memluT  of  the 
family.  No  nervous  or  mental  di.sea.se  or  exce.ssive  use  of  alcohol  in  the  family 
history. 

Fersonal  data. — Age,  43  years;  height.  182.9  cm.;  weight,  So  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, scientist.     Sport,  no  .systematic  exercise. 

Education. — Harvard  rniversity.  Scholarship.  A.  Rest  in  science**,  worst 
in  languages. 

Memory. — Verbal,  good.  Memory  for  jH>etry  i)<)or;  memory  for  figiirra 
phenomenal. 

Abstainer,  but  not  total.  Reasons,  moral,  scientific,  practical.  s«»cial. 
Occasionally  takes  small  amount  of  wine  at  dinners.  Kffect-s  rarely  noticeable; 
Iwus  produced  flushing,  with  a  distinct  desin^  for  fresh  air:  is  not  loquaciou.«» 
by  design ;  never  appeal's  to  affect  n'jisoning.  Largest  sunount  ever  tiiken  :uid 
last  time  used.  December  1."),  l!>l.v  2  glius-ses  of  champ.'igne  at  dinner.  Never 
intoxicated. 

First  noticeable  effect.s;  No  noticeable  excitement  or  incn-xsetl  flow  of  ideas; 
so  far  as  known,  does  not  cause  talkativeness  or  ftvling  of  h.ippiness,  or  :iffect 
routine  work,  the  sen.se  of  propri(>t\-.  the  affections,  or  the  urine.  No  effect  on 
the  digestion  has  been  observed.  <  >nly  |HH'uliar  sen.siiti*in  obsorveii  wit's  (oncei 
the  flushing  referreil  to. 

Tea  and  cojjce. — A  nu^lerate  use  of  coffiv;  two  cups  a  day. 

Life  insurance. — L:ust  examine*!.  liXIT.  Provident  Life  and  Trust  (.ompany. 
Accepted  for  two  {K)licies. 
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PSYCHOPATHIC  PATIENTS. 

SUBJECT  XI. 

Date.— MsLTch  24,  1914. 

Family  history. — Father  and  mother,  English;  date  of  marriage  unknown. 
Three  brothers,  four  sisters. 

Father  heavy  drinker,  often  intoxicated;  probably  drank  ale.  IMother, 
moderate  drinker;  takes  ale  and  porter;  never  intoxicated.  Brothers,  mod- 
erate drinkers;  three  or  four  drinks  a  year.  Sisters,  very  moderate  drinkers. 
Never  heard  of  an  habitual  use  of  drugs  by  any  member  of  the  family.  No 
nervous  or  mental  disease  or  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  the  family  history 
was  reported. 

Personol  data. — Age,  51  years;  height,  161.3  cm.;  weight,  55.8  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, grocery  clerk.     Sport,  none. 

Education. — Common  schools  from  5  to  11  years.  No  high  school  or  college 
education. 

Memory. — Excellent  for  long  poetic  citations;  not  good  for  proper  names; 
indifferent  for  figures. 

Non-absiainer. — Last  use,  November  1913,  drank  to  excess  7  to  10  days, 
this  leading  him  to  go  to  the  Psychopathic  Hospital.  At  present  abstainer, 
under  hospital  su})ervision.  Previously  took  perhaps  2  glasses  of  whisky  and 
7  glasses  of  ale  a  day.  Very  little  affects  him  very  quickly.  One  glass  of  ale 
makes  his  head  dull;  feels  the  effect  of  one  glass  of  whisky  for  whole  day. 
When  he  once  begins  drinking,  continues  until  intoxicated. 

First  noticeable  effects:  Head  dull  with  ale;  whisky  makes  him  talkative. 
Requires  3  or  4  glasses  of  ale  to  produce  a  feeling  of  happiness,  but  only  1 
glass  of  whisky.  Is  not  conscious  that  he  is  becoming  intoxicated  until  he  has 
reached  that  state.  Drinking  causes  a  flow  of  ideas;  "could  make  a  speech," 
as  words  come  easily.  Does  not  make  him  quarrelsome.  Does  not  drink  to 
dull  mental  or  physical  pain.  Drinking  incapacitates  him  for  work;  he  can 
not  reason,  and  makes  blunders.  Produces  a  feeling  of  independence,  but  does 
not  affect  morals.  Has  no  appetite  after  a  day's  drinking.  Ale  increases  the 
flow  of  urine. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Drinks  coffee  only  on  Sundaj',  strong.  Tea  freely,  strong; 
6  cups  a  day  with  no  effect. 

Life  insurance. — Examined,  1912;  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company; 
accepted.  Examined,  also,  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  to  which  he  has 
been  admitted  twice  for  delirium  tremens. 

Physical  defects. — Left  eye  has  scar  on  cornea;  vision  impaired;  right  eye, 
ordinary  vision.  Front  teeth  bad,  preventing  clear  utterance  of  words  in 
reaction  experiments. 

SUBJECT  XII. 

/M/e.— March  31,  1914. 

Family  history. — Both  father  and  mother  mulatto;  date  of  marriage  un- 
known, probably  1849. 

Three  brothers,  54,  52,  and  37  years;  two  sisters,  58  and  46  years. 

Father  drinks  considerable  of  any  kind  of  liquor,  when  his  work  permits; 
makes  him  somewhat  ugly.  Mother  total  abstainer.  Only  one  brother  drinks 
occasionallj'^,  but  not  affected  by  it.  Sisters,  abstainers.  No  habitual  use  of 
drugs  by  any  member  of  the  family  or  nervous  or  mental  disease  in  the  family 
history;  no  knowledge  of  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  the  family  history. 

Personal  data. — Age,  40  years;  height,  169.1  cm.;  weight,  68.1  kilos.  Occu- 
pation, night  watchman,  railroad  station.  Same  place  for  4  years.  Sleeps 
6  p.  m.  to  12  midnight;  works  midnight  to  10  a.  m.  Has  worked  nights  all  of 
his  life  on  Pullman  cars. 
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Sp(/rt. — r.sod  to  run  :i  ^ivat  «ieal,  but  had  pjiin  in  Hi's  heart  after  rumiuiK 
and  the  "  pliysician  told  him  that  tlie  valves  were  clofO{e«l." 

Edncntiun. — Five  year?^  in  conunon  schools,  Halifax.  Nova  ScotiA;  also 
attend('<|  i'veninj;  sctuMjI.  Host<jn,  one  winter. 

Memory.-    Kairly  ^itxul. 

Ni>n-ahsOiiner. — At  pre.sent  ahstainer,  undi-r  liospital  suiK*rvisiou.  Previ- 
ously drank  anytliinjr,  in  any  amount,  at  any  time.  I^ir^est  amount  fver 
taken,  10  to  lo  ^la.sses  of  whisky.  Made  him  "shaky";  unaldr  to  shvp  after- 
wards. Last  use  8  months  previous,  except  at  Christ m;i.><.  when  hi*  Unyk  a 
glass  of  wine  and  an  cKt^no};.  l{e>;ular  dosi*  u.seil  to  Ix*  4  to  5  plasties  of  whir«ky 
or  .several  Ifottles  of  cheaj)  wine.  Has  always  lun-n  al»l«*  to  g«*t  home,  even 
when  drinkinj;  heavily.  Not  affected  Ijy  2  or  '.i  ^huvse^  of  whisky.  Iiihtstj*  tlmt 
stopping  affects  him  more  tlian  drinkinj?;  inaki's  his  hand  tremble. 

Firxt  noticeal)le  effects:  Makes  him  slee|)y;  does  not  cause  talkativeness; 
naturally  of  a  happy  temperament  and  the  li(pior  d<K's  not  incrt'a.s<'  the  feeling 
of  hai)pine.s.s.  No  peculiar  scnsiitions;  no  effect  on  the  How  of  uicim  or  on  the 
temper.  Never  had  physical  pain,  so  Is  unable  to  siiy  what  would  l>c  the  efTect 
of  <lrinkinK  upon  it.  Two  or  three  gla.s.ses  of  whisky  tioes  not  affect  hLs  work. 
No  effect  upon  mtirals  or  <li>;e.'^tion.  exc(>pt  that  he  loses  his  apiK'tit<'  when  he 
stoi)s  drinking.  W  hisky  docs  not  affect  the  amount  of  urine,  but  wine  does 
to  some  extent. 

Tt(i  and  coffee. — Three  cups  of  coffe<'  jkt  day;  sometimes  takes  tea  instead 
of  coffee. 

Lift  insurance. — Was  examined  for  some  company,  the  name  of  which  heuy 
been  forf^otten.  and  was  admitted,  but  did  not  pay  his  premiums. 

SlBJEt  T  .\l\ 

Od/c— April  21.  I'd 4. 

Family  history. — Both  father  and  mother  IrLsh;  marrie<l  alK)ut  1H(V4  Jv'ven 
in  family;  subj(>ct  next  to  tht>  younircst;  one  l>rother. 

Father  drank  \vlli.>^ky.  I )iit  worked  steadily ;  effects  unknown.  Not  known 
whether  mother  took  alcohol  or  not.  Brother  drank  heavily  (»ncea  we«*k;  made 
him  ".soft."  Sisters  practically  temjMTat*'.  No  habitual  use  of  dnips  by  :tn> 
member  of  the  family.  ( Jrandfather  had  iraum:»tic  disturbance  a.-;  a  result  of 
a  blow  on  the  head.     No  exce:v>ive  use  of  alcohol  in  the  famil>  history. 

Personal  data. —  .Vk«\ -i-^  .veai-s;  height.  Hid. (i  cm.;  weight.  t'»7.<)  kil<»s.  Oceu- 
|)ation,  bottler,  but  has  jiot  been  employed  for  «>  months. 

Education.-  IMueiitetl  in  Ireland  to  m'coiuI  lui:lie«<t  gr.ide  in  national  school; 
scholarship  good. 

Memory. — A\i'rage;  not  forgetful. 

.Xon-zihslainer. — .\t  present  :ili>;t Miner,  under  hospital  su|x*rvision.  I*re\i- 
ously.  drank  three-(iuart4'rs  of  a  bottl«>  of  beer  every  hour.  alM)Ut  S  lH)ltles  a 
day.  Became  intoxicated  only  when  lu*  drank  whisky  in  adtlition  to  the  beer. 
Largest  amount  ever  taken.  jH'rhaps  a  pint  of  whisky  at  ('hristma.».  I-ost  use, 
«)  months  |)revioU'^.  led  to  admission  t«»  the  Bsychopathic  Ibispital.  <  )cc:tsion- 
ally  init)xi(ati'«l.  after  usini:  whi.sky  and  beer.  Never  dizzy,  but  luul  hearil>um 
and  fermentation. 

First  noticeable  etTect>:  Drinking  made  him  "full  of  fun."  talkative,  happy, 
and  argvnn(Mitative.  Hid  not  drink  to  dull  mental  jviin.  Hid  not  pn-vent 
him  from  doing  his  work.     No  noticeable  effect  on  the  urine. 

Tea  and  coffee. — Takes  both  tea  antl  o<iff(v  now.  of  uKMlenite  strength,  5  cu|)s 
a  day. 

Life  insurance. — Fxamined  for  life  insurance  in  Metroj)olitan  Life  Insunuice 
Company  and  Knights  of  Columbus;  for  the  latter  al>out  1894  or  1895. 
Accepted. 
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